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Tue ‘ Apocalypse,” as the word signifies, is a revelation from 
God, an unveiling of the future. Not a few, however, treat 
the book as if the Apo were dropped, and a veil, thicker than 
that which hid the holy of holies, shrouded its mysteries from 
all human curiosity. They regard all attempts to decipher its 
hieroglyphics as labor lost; and a course of lectures on the 
Apocalypse, especially from the pulpit, about as edifying as a 
similar course on mesmerism or spiritrappings. Like Hobbes’ 
locks, while offering a premium for success, it is supposed to 
defy all, even the most ingenious operators. 

Yet it is called by its infinite Author a “ Revelation,’— 
“the revelation of Jesus Christ;’’ and unless the word be here 
used out of all analogy with the rest of Scripture, it implies a 
manifestation of the truth, intelligibility, a book not beyond 
the intellectual apprehension of the prayerful student. 

The place it occupies, at the close of the volume, as the 
Omega of Revelation, the farewell message of the Spirit, a pro- 
fessedly important prophecy, giving us our latest and nearest 
vision of the Church’s triumph, one would naturally suppose 
would give it the same special interest as is attached to Genesis. 
For what inquiring mind does not love to contemplate the be- 
ginning and the end of things? 

Besides, on what other book of the sixty-six composing the 
sacred volume, is such a special blessing promised to the faith- 
ful reader ? ‘‘ Blessed is he that readeth and understandeth the 
words of this book ;” as if while special difficulties would attend 
its study, special discoveries would reward the diligent. 

The experience of Mr. Barnes has doubtless been the experi- 
ence of many. ‘TI had a prevailing belief that it could not be 
explained; and that all attempts to explain it must be vision- 
ary and futile. I read it, as I suppose most others do from a 
sense of duty, yet admiring the beauty of its imagery, the sub- 
limity of its descriptions, and its high poetic character, and 
though to me wholly unintelligible in the main, finding so many 
detached passages that were intelligible and practical in their 
nature, as to make it on the whole attractive and profitable, 
but with no definitely formed idea as to its meaning as a whole, 
and with a vague general feeling that all the interpretations 
which had been proposed were wild, fanciful and visionary.” 
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Yet, on careful study, he finds it open to him by degrees ; 
his commentary is completed, and he is surprised to find at 
last, “how nearly his views coincide with those of the great 
body of Protestant interpreters.” Preface, pp. iv.—vi. 

One object of this essay, is to persuade those who have 
hitherto neglected this important part of divine revelation, as 
if it were intended to be inscrutable, and as if it were almost 
presumptuous and impious to ask to understand what God 
means to conceal, to enter on its study with as much hope, and 
with as high expectations of enjoyment, as in exploring the 
hidden wisdom of Isaiah, Daniel or Ezekiel. 

It is no part of our design to write a commentary on this 
book; nor to present any new theory of interpretation ; nor 
even to give a summary of the events here predicted. Our 
simple object is, after a general notice of the authors above 
named, to enter our protest, if nothing more, against two of the 
more prominent, and we think, dangerous systems of interpre- 
tation current in our day;—the systems which we will call 
NERONIANISM on the one hand, and MILLENARIANISM on the 
other. 


PROFESSOR STUART. 


The system of Professor Stuart and of many of the German 
school, is to make Nero Emperor of Rome, the “‘ Beast’ of the 
Apocalypse ; the war of Rome against the Jews in his and 
Galba’s reign, the great subject of the book; and the grand 
catastrophe of the xi. chapter, to be the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, A. D., 70! In this he and Macdonald agree. The 
ten horned beast of xiii. chapter, with a “mouth speaking great 
things and blasphemies ;” and also the beast of the xvii. chap- 
ter, “which was and is not, and yet is,” he interprets of Im- 
perial Pagan Rome generally, and “ Nero specifically.” The 
remarkable periods of “time, times and half a time,” the 42 
months or 1260 days,” signify with him three and a half calen- 
der years, ending with the assassination of Nero, in A. D. 68. 
According to Stuart, the book was written “not later than 67 
or 68,” for the “ consolation” of the church, then “ bleeding at 
every pore under the monster Nero.” ii. 279, 280. 

All the cnspiration therefore necessary to one living in the 
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midst of these calamities, would have been to announce what 
was even then taking place, or, at most, what was likely to 
take place within the three or three and a half years to come ! 
And if it was written as Ewald and Liicke suppose, in the reign 
of Galba, (i. 276,) then it was written after the “ beast’ was 
dead ! 

Supposing, however, for the sake of argument, that the book 
was written, A. D. 67 or 68, as writings then were difficult to 
copy, and marvellously slow of circulation, the year 70 would 
have arrived long before the “consolation” could have been 
generally known. That is, the heavenly message, sent forth 
from Ephesus to the farthest east and west, would have reached 
the churches after the persecution had ceased, and the suffer- 
ers had gone where all tears had been wiped from their eyes! 
For “ Nero’s persecutions ended with his life, June, 68.” (ii. 
280.) The consolation, therefore, even if John had possessed 
a modern steam-press, and all our facilities for transmission 
and circulation, could hardly have reached one-fourth of the 
church till after the catastrophe. The probability is from what 
we know of the circulation of books in early times, that the 
Apocalypse did not reach half the churches, till John himself 
had been dead for half a century. What an absurdity then on 
the very face of the statement, to suppose the first seventeen 
chapters to be written for the consolation of sufferers, in the 
year 67 or 68, which must reach them before June, 68, (when 
Nero died,) or utterly miss their object ! 

This whole system of Neroizing the beast, we utterly repu- 
diate and abominate, as inconsistent with the plain teachings 
of the book itself, and with the historical testimony that it was 
not written till A. D. 95 or 96, some five and twenty years 
after Nero was in his grave, and had gone to his own place. 
It cannot be proved that there is an allusion to either Nero or 
to Jerusalem, (the literal Jerusalem) in the book. Mr. Barnes 
is well borne out in his distinct statement, that “there is no 
book of the New Testament whose date is better determined on 
historical grounds than this;’’ and he regards the point as 


“settled, that so far as the historical evidence is concerned, 
the book was written near the end of the reign of Domitian, 
about A. D. 95 or 96.” Pref. pp. xxix. xxxi. 
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The work of Professor Stuart, though full of learning, genius 
and poetry, grates on our nerves prodigiously, by constantly 
treating the Apocalypse as a human composition, an “ Epopée”’ of 
which John’s imagination was the active contriver and moulder, 
as truly as Homer was the inventor of the Iliad, or Virgil of the 
Eneid. He frequently speaks of the author (meaning John) 
“choosing his theme ”—“ consulting the exigencies of the time”’ 
—‘“the purposes which the author had in view,” i. 157, and 
passim. Now, to our apprehension, John was the author of the 
prophetical part of the Apocalypse, in the same sense in which 
he was the author of the Hpistles to the Seven Churches, in the 
li. and iii. chapters. In these he was evidently the mere aman- 
uensis of the Saviour. And in the subsequent chapters, so far 
from inventing or originating the scenery and the symbols, he 
did not even understand several of them until explained by the 
angelic interpreter. See chapters v. 4, vii.13. In chapter x. 4, 
he was about to write what the seven thunders uttered, and was 
told, “write them not.’ In chapters xix. 10, xxii. 8, he fell 
down before an angel to worship him, and was rebuked, and 
told, ‘see thou do it not—worship God.” How absurd for a 
writer to invent blunders for his own disgrace! He was evidently 
just as passive in receiving the revelations of this book, as Moses 
was in receiving the “pattern of things, shown him in the 
mount,’ or as Daniel was in his vision of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
Dream, or in that of the Four Great Beasts, or those commu- 
nications of dates, and other things, of which he says, “I heard, 
but I understood not,” and of which he sought in vain an ex- 
planation. Daniel xii. 

Professor Stuart also ridicules the idea of the Apocalypse 
being “‘an outline of Church History, down to the end of the 
world ;”—“ a syllabus of ecclesiastical history :”—denies all or 
any “specific reference to the rise and spread of Popery, with 
its persecutions and idolatry.” “What inducement ‘could John 
have to disclose the history of the church in distant ages?” 
‘“‘Of what use to gratify a prurient curiosity about all the his- 
tory of the church, to the end of time? To engage oneself in 
the fanciful employment of sketching traits of historical events 
in distant future ages, is not appropriate work for the illustrious 
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exile, wandering on the barren rocks of Patmos.” pp. 158 
—163, and 276, 277. 

The only specific reference, according to him, is in the first 
part, to Nero and the Jewish war, ending in the destruction of 
Jerusalem. All that follows is “ generic,”—“a model of what 
will be done in all succeeding ages, for the like purposes.” He 
regards this part of the prophecy as having no more specific 
reference to Popery than to Protestantism; no more a prophecy, 
in the proper sense, than the xviii. Psalm, T—16, or than Paul’s 
Epistle to the Corinthians. “What Paul says to the Corinthian 
Christians, belongs to the Church in all ages, so far as their cir- 
cumstances are the same.” ii. 269, 270. 

In other words, this book, according to Professor Stuart and 
these writers, is a prophecy of the future, just as the book of 
Proverbs is a prophecy of the future; or the language of Da- 
vid in the eighteenth Psalm, is a prophecy of future Davids in 
time of trouble! It is, in his view, merely a “model or a pro- 
totype” of all that is to befall the church and the world in all 
future ages!! (ii. 269, 270.) It may be accommodated to 
Papists or Protestants, just as Solomon’s prophecy “the hand 
of the diligent maketh rich,’ may be applied to a merchant of 
the nineteenth century. 

Such views of inspiration and of prophecy, we confess we never 
dreamed would emanate from Andover, and its most eminent 
and excellent Professor ! 

Professor Stuart has endeared himself to the Church of God, 
by his learning, genius and manifold contributions to sacred 
literature. But his “ Hints on Prophecy,” and “‘ Commentary 
on the Apocalypse,” have not added to our debt. His Hints 
on Prophecy, it is not too much to say, isa book full of radical 
errors on the subject of which it treats. His leading postulates 
should be rejected at once from all the canons of prophetic criti- 
cism. One-half of his book is built on what he assumes as an 
axiom, that the Prophet must necessarily have understood his 
prophecy at the time it was uttered. Another, equally inde- 
fensible is, that the prophecy must necessarily have been intel- 
ligible to the generation living at the time of its delivery. 
He assumes that unless these things were so, the prophecy 
would have been absurd and useless. 
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Now if he had said that the Prophet seldom understood fully 
his own prophecy (though he “searched diligently” what it did 
signify), and that most prophecies were intended rather for fu- 
ture ages, than for the one in which the prophet lived, his doc- 
trine might have been demonstrated in a volume of half the 
size. Daniel tells us, viii. 27, “‘I was astonished at the vision, 
but none understood it.” And, again, xii. 8, “I heard, but I 
understood not. And I said, O! my Lord, what shall be the 
end of these things? And he said: Go thy way Daniel, the 
words are closed up, and sealed till the time of the'end.” 

The works of the Professor on Romans and Hebrews, are of 
incalculable value; but, though always an admirer of the man, 
we must say of all his works on prophecy, they are adapted to 
do incalculable harm. 

It was no little gratification, when inquiring, not many months 
ago of a prominent Doctor of Divinity of New England, what 
was thought by the churches there of Stuart’s Commentary on 
the Apocalypse, to be told that “he had yet to find the first 
man who agreed with the Professor, or approved the work.” 

As he is a type of the Neronian school of interpreters, before 
leaving him, it may be well briefly to state a few of the reasons, 
grounded on the internal evidence of the prophecy itself, why 
the “‘ Beast” of the xiii. and following chapters of the Apoca- 
lypse cannot be Nero, and can be no other than the Papal power. 

1. Because the book is called a “ Prophecy;” of course not 
relating to things past. And, unless the almost uniform testi- 
mony of the first ages is set aside, the book was written in the 
days of Domitian, some five and twenty years after Nero had 
disappeared from earth. The argument for an earlier date is 
grounded less on the historical, than on the supposed znternal 
evidence. But to us the internal evidence is wholly the other 
way. 

2. Because this Beast, or persecuting power (of the xiii. 
chapter) did not arise till after the fifth century. For it arose 
after the empire was broken up by the northern barbarians 
into ten separate kingdoms. This is clearly denoted in the 
symbols by the removal of the “crowns” from the “ seven 
heads” of Rome to the “ten horns,” of the now independent 
provinces. Compare Rev. xii. 3, with xiii. 1. Thus in Daniel’s 
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vision of the fourth Beast, it was not till after the ten 
horns appeared, that the eleventh “little horn,” whose cha- 
racteristics are the same with those of this Apocalyptic Beast, 
lifted up its impudent head. Or, to refer to another symbolic 
picture of the order of events, the iron empire of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s image had passed the period of the “legs and feet” to 
its last stage of the “ten toes,” before this persecuting power 
arose. Now all history shows that the empire was not broken 
up, nor the crown removed from Rome, till A. D., 476. If 
this Beast, therefore, arose after that period, it can mean 
neither Nero, nor Pagan Rome, which had passed away long 
before. 

3. The reign of this Beast was to continue till the Millennium, 
chapter xix. 19. The slaying of this Beast and of the false 
Prophet, are among the last things before the kingdoms of this 
world become the kingdoms of the Lord, and of his Christ— 
compare Daniel vii. 25. 

4. The Beast is identified with an apostate Christian Church, 
a false spouse of Christ, a spiritual adulteress, riding the po- 
litical power of the ten kingdoms, and using them in the “ war 
with the saints.” The power referred to, is a woman, appa- 
rently unarmed, defenceless, having no armies nor navies, or 
physical or political power of her own, but using the powers 
of this world as her instruments, “corrupting them with her 
enchantments,”’ and intoxicating them with the cup of her licen- 
tious pleasures, Rev. xvii. None of these things apply to Nero, 
nor to pagan Rome, nor to any power but Popery. 

5. This power combines the Lamb and the Dragon, xiii. 11. 
‘“‘ He had two horns like a lamb, and spake asa dragon.”” How 
can this apply to Nero? What was there of the lamb in his 
fierce nature? But the Papal power, under the pretence of 
love and holiness, exercised infernal cruelty! All its murders 
were perpetrated in the name of Jesus Christ, and with affected 
compassion for the souls of men! 

6. This power corrupted nations with ¢dolatry. There is no 
proof that Nero, or pagan Rome ever took any particular pains 
for this end. But this has been the daily, hourly work of the 
Papal power for 1200 years. 

7. Because the period so often referred to in the prophecy, 
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as 42 months, 1260 days, or, time, times and half a time, mea- 
suring the reign of the Beast, must mean 1260 years; for it 
reaches down to the sounding of the seventh trumpet, and the 
announcement that the kingdoms of this world are become the 
kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ. xi. 2, 3, and 15. 
It could not, therefore, have ended with Nero, nor with im- 
perial, pagan Rome. 

8. There are many other circumstances, in the description of 
this anti-Christian power, which can never be applied with any 
propriety to Nero, nor to pagan Rome. “ All the world won- 
dered after the Beast.” Was that true of Nero? ‘And there 
was given to him a mouth speaking great things, and blasphe- 
mies.’’ Where is the record that Nero was worse, in this respect, 
than Caligula or Tiberius? ‘And all that dwell upon the earth 
shall worship him, whose names are not written in the book of 
life,” &c. ‘And upon her forehead was a name written, Mys- 
TERY, BABYLON THE GREAT, THE MoTHER OF HARLOTS, AND 
ABOMINATIONS OF THE Eartu!” Does this sound as if an 
individual, and short lived monarch like Nero, was intended ? 
Or does it indicate a power of long continuance, which would 
have time to “entice” and “corrupt” the nations with her de- 
moralizing influence? The xvii. chapter, which Stuart applies 
to Nero and to pagan Rome, is evidently a description of a 
corrupt Christian Church, professing to be the spouse of Christ, 
but in reality a licentious harlot, corrupting the world, and per- 
secuting the true disciples of the Saviour. ‘And the ten horns 
are ten kings, which have received no kingdom as yet (in the 
days of John), but receive power as kings one hour with the 
Beast. These have one mind, and shall give their strength unto 
the Beast, xvii. 12,13. Quere. If Nero was the Beast, how 
could ten kings or kingdoms, not yet in existence, unite to give 
him their power ? 

Applied to the “ten kingdoms of Europe,” uniting to give 
their power to papal Rome for 1260 years, the whole is plain 
and striking. Applied to a professedly Christian power sitting 
in the temple of God as God, and yet warring with His saints, 
and drunk with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus, we may well 
join with the apostle and “wonder with great admiration.” But 
to see old pagan Rome persecuting, or bloody Nero, the murderer 
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of his own mother, murdering Jews or Christians, is not matter 
of special wonder. 

But we forbear. We can only “wonder with great admira- 
tion,” that such a man as Professor Stuart, (we say nothing 
now of Mr. Macdonald, who thinks that the prophecy was “ RrE- 
TROGRESSIVE,” (!!!) written after the events, and yet speaking 
of them as “ things which shall be hereafter,’’)—that Professor 
Stuart, who drank in so largely of the spirit of the Bible, and 
who could not but know that on the large scale of prophecy, the 
events of ages are often compressed into single chapters, and 
even into single verses; that he should for a moment imagine 
the last great Prophet of Israel would occupy fourteen chapters 
(from iv. to xvii. inclusive,) with the events of three and a half 
calendar years, does excite our special wonder ! 

In the vii. of Daniel, we have the prophetic history of the 
200 years of the Persian empire, and the 300 years of the 
Macedonian empire, each in a single verse, (the 5th and 6th) ; 
and yet here, according to Professor Stuart, the events of the 
short reigns of Nero and Galba, or three and a half years, are 
spread out, over some fourteen chapters!! Credat Judaeus, 
non ego. No Jew, accustomed to the prophetic style of the 
Old Testament, would ever imagine such a thing! 

To suppose that all these sublime and magnificent exhibitions 
of heaven and earth, of judgments and mercies, of persecutions 
and triumphs, of rewards and punishments, were called forth by 
the political and ecclesiastical transactions of the years 67-70, 
is an unpardonable insult to the book and its author. It is a 
belittling the prophet beyond all endurance. It is a tea-cup 
exhibition of an ocean tempest—making a petty skirmish of a 
war of ages ! 

The wonder is, that the professor did not bring the millennium 
and the judgment, and the celestial state (of the last two chap- 
ters,) into the reign of Nero also, and make the whole pass 
before the year 70!! 

The internal evidence of the book, all historical evidence 
aside, should make his construction all but impossible. 

As to the popular objection found in Professor Stuart, passim, 
and in most others of that school of interpreters, that it is 
‘absurd to consider it a prophetic history of the great events 
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between John and the Judgment,” it is sufficient to answer, 
that this would be only a repetition of what had before been 
done by Daniel. What is the great object of his book, but to 
give “outlines” of the four great monarchies intervening and 
reaching from Nebuchadnezzar to the Judgment! What was 
Nebuchadnezzar’s image, as explained by the angel, but an out- 
line picture of the Babylonian, Persian, Grecian and Roman 
empires,—the latter extending down to the time when the God 
of heaven should set up a kingdom which should break in pieces 
all other kingdoms, and from a little stone should become a 
great mountain and fill the whole earth. Dan. ii. 

What is the vision of the four beasts, (vii. chap.) but another 
exhibition of the same great empires, with an enlargement of 
the fourth or Roman empire, so as to depict the last strange 
phase of that empire, in the rise of the “little horn,” speaking 
such great things, and warring with the saints for a time, times, 
and the dividing of a time, (or for 1260 years,) till the judgment 
shall be set, and the kingdom and dominion under the whole 
heaven shall be given to the saints of the Most High? What 
is the vision in the viii. chapter, of the ram and he-goat, as 
explained by the angel, but an “ Outline of History?” 

Why then be so shocked at the idea of the Holy Spirit 
making use of another instrument, at a later period, to unfold 
still farther, and in still more particulars, “the things which 
shall be hereafter ?”’ 

This objection has its seat in the secret unbelief of the human 
heart,—its reluctance to believe in inspiration,—in any clear 
vision or designation of events far future. And we are beyond 
measure surprised and amazed at the countenance so clearly given 
to this rationalistic notion by our most excellent Professor. The 
same spirit gives rise to doubts whether the Messianic prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament looked originally any farther than 
to the rise of some great man of those times, without any appli- 
cation except by accommodation to Messiah. 

Of such a spirit, let us all beware. And let us beware of 
another thing also, how we overlook the Holy Spirit when we 
speak of John, or Paul, or Moses as the “author” of the pro- 
phecies they uttered, or of the books that bear their names. 
John was no more the author, in the popular sense, of the 
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Apocalypse, than Daniel was of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream; or 
than Matthew was of the Saviour’s Parables. They simply 
recorded what they saw and heard, and what the Spirit dic- 
tated. 


Mr. BaRNEs. 


The scheme of interpretation adopted by Mr. Barnes, adopted 
too, after a familiarity with Stuart’s treatise, and with the lead- 
ing commentators both of the German and the English schools, 
is of a very different type from that of the work already noticed. 

He does not regard the Apocalypse as an ‘“ Epopée,” the 
invention of John’s genius; but as an original revelation from 
the Holy Spirit, received by John passively; its symbols not 
always or at once understood. He regards it as written in the 
reign of Domitian, in the year 95 or 96; of course a quarter of 
a century after Jerusalem was destroyed and Nero had gone to 
his account. He regards it as an “ outline” or sketch of the 
leading events of the future, to the end of time. The Seals are 
pictures of the events of the first three centuries; the first four 
Trumpets, of the Gothic invasion and overturning of the Western 
empire in the fifth and sixth centuries; the fifth, of the Sara- 
cenic and Mohammedan plague; the sixth, of the Ottoman in- 
vasion and overthrow of the Eastern empire; and the seventh, 
the introduction of the millennium. The 1260 days he in- 
terprets, with Mede, Lowman, Fleming, the Newtons, Elliot, 
and the vast majority of English commentators, as symbolical, 
or representing 1260 years. The beast is the papal power, 
of which the Harlot, and great Babylon, are only other names. 

In short, his system is in the main, that in which the great 
body of the sober, evangelical Protestant commentators of the 
English school, since the days of Mede, have been of one mind. 

The plan of interpretation is his own, and is sober, philoso- 
phical, any thing but fanciful. He has evidently looked first 
at the text, its natural interpretation and the meaning of the 
symbols, before he looked for an application in historical events. 
He evidently had, as he says, no previous “scheme of his own” 
to confirm or disprove; but after studying the text, and com- 
paring the multitudinous commentaries and theories, has adopt- 
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ed that which was most natural and most in accordance with 
the general tenor of this and other prophecies of the Bible. 

The chief fault of Mr. Barnes is, that he takes nothing for 
granted ; must prove every thing as it if were doubtful. He 
writes too much as for skeptics and infidels, and is therefore 
careful, sometimes too careful, not to make his conclusions quite 
as broad as his premises. He does not assume enough the in- 
spiration of the book, but makes each passage stand on its own 
independent proved reasonableness. The same rigid rules ap- 
plied to the Old Testament Messianic prophecies, would make 
them mean far less than the Holy Spirit intended to teach. 

As in his commentaries on the Gospels, he writes too much 
for children and youth; explains too much, dilates too much, 
as if he were still writing for beginners. In such a book as 
this, he might have been excused, if he had forgotten the chil- 
dren and written for full grown men. This protracts his com- 
mentary to an unusual and unnecessary length; and after he 
has convinced, sometimes tires by repetition. This will be 
found, we opine, the chief objection to the volume, which other- 
wise does him more honor, and will have more influence on 
thinking men, than any other volume with which he has favored 
the world. 

We shall be greatly disappointed, if this last volume of Mr. 
Barnes does not encourage multitudes, with him as their guide, 
to traverse this hitherto unvisited continent of truth, and deeply 
interest them in deciphering, what they have perhaps hitherto 
regarded as Egyptian hieroglyphics, beyond the ken of mortals. 
And this effect will be produced, not by the novelty of the 
theory, for it is substantially the creed of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; but by the peculiar method and spirit of discussion; so 
sober, so candid, so moderate in its inferences, and so totally 
removed from all appearance of extravagance and romance. 

His argument against the Millenarians, or advocates of the 
visible reign, we shall have further occasion to notice before 
we close. 

In the meantime, we may declare, that as a demonstration 
of the fact of prophecy,—a demonstration that the great Roman 
Apostasy was depicted by the spirit of inspiration a thousand 
years before it reached its height,—a demonstration that the 
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Papal Power is the “beast,” and “harlot,” and “great Baby- 
lon” of the New Testament; we know no book which we would 
so soon put into the hands of the skeptic and the infidel. All 
is sober logic and no begging of any question. This cannot 
be said of some other, even orthodox commentaries, and especi- 
ally of the one which we now proceed to notice. 


Mr. Lorp. 


Of this author we scarcely know what to say. He has cer- 
tainly talent, learning, metaphysical acumen and rhetorical skill 
in no ordinary degree. His rules for the exposition of symbols 
and the general interpretation of prophecy, are on the whole 
excellent, and more systematically and clearly defined than by 
any writer within our knowledge. His chief fault on this point is, 
that the matter is overstrained ; his rules are too rigid for the 
popular style of the Bible. The nice distinctions which he 
makes between symbols and metaphors and other figures, how- 
ever reasonable in a philosophical treatise on rhetoric, are out 
of place and often mislead, when applied to the unsystematic 
and free style of the Holy Scriptures. 

The symbols of the Bible, like its parables and allegories are 
not cast in the philosophical, but in the popular and oriental 
mould. They sometimes “walk on all fours,” and sometimes 
‘‘touch only in one point.” Sometimes the symbolical is mix- 
ed with the metaphorical, and both with the literal, in the same 
paragraph, if not in the same sentence. See Rev. vi. and ix. 

One might as well apply the principles of Murray’s English 
Grammar to the syntax of the Apocalypse,* or the system of 
Edwardean Metaphysics to the use of the words “head,” 
“heart,” “mind,” “soul,” “ spirit,” “understanding,” “ con- 
science;” or the system of modern scientific physiology to the 
biblical use of the words “bowels,” “nerves,” ‘ caul,”’ 
“reins,” &c., as attempt to restrain the meaning of the Scrip- 


* Every Greek scholar knows that the Apocalypse abounds in the strangest 
grammatical anomalies ;—disregarding the common rules for agreement in gender, 
number and case. Singular nominatives have plural verbs; neuter nouns have 
masculine or feminine adjectives and participles ; nouns in apposition are in differ- 
ent cases, &c. &c. all which, however parallels may be found in other writers 
are manifestly out of harmony with ordinary rules of modern grammar. 
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ture symbols to their strict philosophical and scientific use. 
Leviathan is not so tamed. ‘The crucible here is out of place. 
Metaphysical exactness is not to be looked for in a book writ- 
ten, not for the learned, but the popular mind. Symbols in 
the Bible are as definite as other figures, or as common words, 
and no more definite. The symbols of the first seal, for in- 
stance, (vi. chap.) denote victory and prosperity ; but what vic- 
tory, or where, in church or state, by military or moral power, 
is no more determined by the symbol of the warrior, bow and 
crown, than by the words “conquering and to conquer.” 

His “laws of symbolization” are, in general, true and well 
developed ; but in many cases, in his application of them, they 
are so overstrained as to crucify the meaning of a text. And some 
of his rules can never be maintained. One for instance, and a 
favorite one is, that the Saviour can never be symbolized by a 
creature, nor by anything but Himself. Whereas He is evi- 
dently symbolized by a “‘Lamb that had been slain” in the v. 
chapter, and by an “ Angel with his right foot upon the sea, 
and the other upon the land,” in the x. chapter. Why should 
he not be symbolized by creatures in the New Testament, as 
well as typified by creatures in the Old? He was there 
pictured to the mind by the High Priest, the altar, the sacri- 
fice, the lamb, by prophets, priests and kings, and by Melchise- 
dek. It is not pretended that any creature can represent all 
his glory ; but one emblem can represent him in one office, and 
another in another,—as the lamb can symbolize his innocence, 
his sufferings and vicarious death. Why should he not be 
symbolized even by inanimate things, since the Holy Spirit, 
our author being judge, is symbolized by the “seven lamps of 
fire,” p. 56. There is scarcely a page in his book in which 
his rules are not stretched beyond reason and propriety. 

But the great fault of this writer, in this as in most of his 
other writings, (and he ought to know how the public regard 
it,) is his overweening self-conceit ; his despotic dogmatism ; his 
supercilious contempt for all who have gone before him. 
Really, in taking him up for the first time, you would suppose 
that not a ray of light on the subject of the interpretation of 
prophecy had ever before reached our benighted earth! Mede, 
Lowman, Lowth, Hurd, Fleming, the Newtons, Faber, Elliot, 
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and the whole host of German and English writers “had not 
a distant idea on the subject ;” and had need to learn of our 
New York interpreter, “which be the first principles of the 
oracles of God.” 

This is no caricature. Our blood boiled in reading the first 
numbers of his Literary and Theological Journal, at the supreme 
contempt with which he treated the whole world of commenta- 
tors, sneering at some who were to him as “ Hyperion to a 
Satyr.” And there is so much of the same infallible dogma- 
tism in this treatise, that it will nearly destroy the credit which 
the book can really claim. 

It is really amusing to observe with what ease he disposes 
of Vitringa, Daubuz, Faber, Sir Isaac Newton, and others, just 
by kicking up a dust of technicals, as convincing as if he threw 
up the parts of speech, the conjugations and declensions, helter- 
skelter into the air! 

There is here a perfect contrast between him and Mr. 
Barnes. The latter is modest, taking nothing for granted, 
and keeping his conclusions far within his premises. Even 
after a point is reached by fair and candid argument, and he 
might justly add Q. E. D., he leaves the result to the reader’s 
candid judgment. With Mr. Lord, there is no propitiation of 
the reader, no solicitation of his verdict, but an unceremonious 
absolute demand ; or at least, an assumption that all darkness 
is cleared away, that the true light now shines, and that your 
convictions coincide exactly with his own! 

Now few people like to be taken thus by storm. Like Fal- 
staff, they will not “ give reasons on compulsion, though reasons 
were as plenty as blackberries.” 

Besides, it is encroaching on our province as_ Reviewers. 
We only have the right to speak ex cathedra, and assume in- 
fallibility ; as who should say, 


I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips let no dog bark. 


From high authority, and long prescription, Reviewers have 
the right to sit like Nebuchadnezzar, when, “whom he would 
he slew, and whom he would he kept alive; and whom he would 
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he set up, and whom he would he put down.” We cannot 
allow our author the liberty quite yet to cut and slay, Caligula- 
like, as if he would gladly decapitate all Rome at once. 

We forgot, till this moment, that the secret of it all is, that 
he himself has lately assumed the Reviewer’s chair, and has 
thus learned to “play with lions as with puppy dogs.” But 
we would nevertheless suggest, that, however amusing gladiato- 
rial sports and martyrdoms may have been in ancient days, 
modern civilization likes decency at least, and some appear- 
ance of law and equity in slaughtering men,—even if they have 
been so wicked as to write books on Prophecy. 

Some of Mr. Lord’s best friends,—the friends too of his 
Millenarian views,—we have reason to know, feel just as we 
do on this subject. They regret that so much critical acumen, 
so much theological learning, and so much love for old fashion- 
ed orthodoxy, should neutralize its own influence by such un- 
paralleled self-glorification. 

As to the general plan of interpretation adopted by Mr. Lord, 
it varies little, in its grand outlines, from that of the old Pro- 
testant scheme of the last two centuries. The chief distinction, 
(and objection too,) is the Millenarian spirit which pervades 
the work, and strangely literalizes some of the spiritual, and 
symbolizes the literal portions of the Prophecy. Of this we may 
have more to say hereafter. 

In reference to the other works at the head of this nities 
we cannot now enlarge. 

Dr. Duffield’s book has been for some ten years before the 
public, and is therefore too well known to need a special no- 
tice now. It is devoted to an exposition of the system of 
“ Literalism,” as opposed to what he calls “Spiritualism ;’”’ and 
whatever else may be said of it, is the clearest and most intel- 
ligible exposé of the beginning, middle and end of the system, 
which has issued from the American, if not from the English 
press. The great difficulty with other Literalists is to get defi- 
nite ideas of what they mean, and to what extent their literal- 
izing process is to be carried. From this obscurity this author 
is comparatively free. 

Decidedly the most unique and original work which has 
lately appeared on the subject in hand, is “ Millenarian 
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Views,” by Bryant of Michigan. It is a work to make you 
smile, in reading some of his chapters, at the writer’s child-like 
simplicity and perfect naiveté; quoting texts without the shadow 
of an argument; carrying the literal sense of Scripture pro- 
mises to an extent bordering on the ludicrous; and yet with no 
signs of misgiving, or consciousness of any call to show the 
connection between his conclusion and his premises. His argu- 
ment, for instance, in his Chap. II. to prove that ‘ All men 
are to be converted,” by which he says he means, “ All men, 
universally, from the least to the greatest,” is so perfectly ob- 
livious of the usus loguendi of the Bible, that if adopted, Uni- 
versalists would have no difficulty in taking the whole human 
race to heaven. ‘To quote, with him, is to convince. Had he 
wished to prove the imperfection of the Saviour, the acknow- 
ledgment from His own blessed lips that “ virtue had gone out 
of him,” would have closed the argument. 

And yet we must say, that in other parts of his book, there 
is more plausible logic and ingenuity of argument, than we have 
ever seen in Bickersteth, or Cunningham, or Brooks, and other 
leading Literalists of our day. Volumes of Literalism have 
we read, without being stumbled for five minutes by any argu- 
ment presented; and yet in this little volume were found some 
things which for a moment startled us, and left us for a season 
puzzled for an answer. 

His system, though like all the rest very indefinite, repudi- 
ates some of the grosser inconsistencies of the earlier writers of 
that school. He does not look for a proper literal residence of 
the Saviour, nor of the Saints upon the terra firma of the globe. 
The New Jerusalem, their dwelling place, will be in the air, 
above the earth, and perhaps over the old site and the new 
city of the literal Jerusalem. The Saviour will only “ mani- 
fest himself occasionally” to the saints living on the earth, 
though more frequently and more gloriously than at present. 
The glorified saints will do the same, and bear about the same 
relation to the saints in the flesh, as the angels of the Old Tes- 
tament did to the saints of ancient days. 

The nations of Gog and Magog, (Rev. xx. 8,) whom Satan, 
after his thousand years imprisonment, stirs up against the 
camp of the saints are the resurrection spirits of the wicked of 
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former ages, who as spirits attack “the aerial habitation of the 
New Jerusalem!” Is not this original ? 

Like all the other writers of his school, he expects the Millen- 
nium to be brought about, not by the Bible, the ministry, and 
the means of grace now employed, and accompanied by a larger 
measure of the influence of the Holy Ghost, but by miracle, as 
a consequence of the personal re-appearance of the Saviour, 
and the resurrection of the righteous dead. For all this, 
however, there is not even a decent show of argument, while 
the whole spirit of the Bible is against it. This book, there- 
fore, though evincing a most amiable and delightful spirit in 
the author, will utterly fail to satisfy thinking men, and will 
leave the reader just where it found him, wondering as much 
as ever, on what good ground so many excellent men build 
their hope of the Visible Reign. 

Of Extiorr and CumMING, we have hardly left ourselves 
room to speak. But it was never our intention to extend this 
notice much beyond the late American works. 

The work of Elliott, however, is one of the most complete dis- 
sertations on the Apocalyptic prophecy ever given to the world. 
All the materials necessary for a student of the Book are 
garnered up in him. Our chief and almost only objection to 
his system is the exceeding minuteness of his applications, and 
the prominence he gives to individuals, as Constantine, Luther, 
and others, whom, however, it is but fair to say, he regards 
less in their individual character, than as types of events. 

Cumming’s work is as its title intimates, mere “sketches,” 
in the form of pulpit lectures on the Apocalypse, most elo- 
quently done, and giving a bird’s eye view of the general plan.* 


* As specimens of the attractive style of these sketches, we feel disposed to give 
a few sentences, without reference to the argument. 

Of the Apocalypse, he says: “I regard this book, not as a dark and inexplicable 
hieroglyphic, which it is humility and duty to leave unopened, but as a light that 
shines on the dark and troubled waters of time, those waters over which the church 
of the redeemed is ploughing her arduous and perilous way ; not like a light upon 
the stern, leaving useless brilliancy in her wake ; but a light upon the prow, show- 
ing before the beacons it is our safety to avoid, and the course it becomes our duty 
to pursue, till that day break upon the waste of waters, when the good Pilot himself 
shall enter into the vessel, and say to the stormy waves around it— Be still,’/—and 
guide her to a haven of perpetual peace.” p. 13. 
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He follows Elliott in all things, and deems Ais work to be in 
the interpretation of prophecy, what the Principia has been in 
astronomy and the natural sciences. 

Both are Millenarians. And it is not a little startling to 
old spiritualists like ourselves, to find so many of the later 
writers upon prophecy sober in the main, and interpreting other 
portions of the Apocalypse by the rules of Mede and Newton, 
when they reach the xx. chapter, some how or other coming to 
the Millenarian conclusion! It seems to us, therefore, worth 
while to give in brief our reasons for still rejecting ‘“‘ Millena- 
rian views,” and for having no more disposition to embrace 
them than before these writers appeared upon the stage. 
This article, however, is already so long, that our views of 
MILLENARIANISM must necessarily be postponed. 


Speaking of the Roman Apostacy : “ The approach of this Apostacy was worthy 
of the name of Woe, for never did so colossal a woe oppress the earth, or wear out 
its inhabitants. Assuming the name of Christ, it has done the work of Satan: 
calling itself Christian, it has perpetrated under the shadows of that name the most 
terrible evils; pretending to set its affections above the world, it has lived and 
labored only to subjugate the world to its ambition. I have seen the eagle rise and 
soar with outstretched wing, until he seemed to touch the firmamental ceiling, and 
bathe his plumage amid sunshine,—it seemed as if his heart was set on something 
beyond the sky, and his eye kindling to catch a vision of it ; but in reality, his heart 
and eye were riveted upon the prey, or the quarry that lay below! So has it been 
with Anti-Christ, he seemed to aim at heaven only to enable him to possess more 
surely the earth.” p. 76. 

Take one extract more, on the safety of the church: “In the worst of times, and in 
the most terrible apostacy, God has a people. In the most unfavorable circumstances, 
and in the least suspected ages, they are and have been found. Bleak indeed 
must that desert be in which there is no oasis; and Alpine snows must have more 
than Alpine cold, amid which no flower blooms; we may not see them, but God 
does ; and even we, dim as our vision is, if we will only look below the turbid and 
agitated surface, we shall see a silver stream that flows onward in beauty and in 
splendor to the main.” p. 79. 

For popular reading on the subject of the Apocalypse, we know nothing which 
we would more readily recommend. 
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Art. II. GIDEON BLACKBURN. 


[On applying to an eminent minister of our Church in the 
south-west for an article on the Life and Times of Dr. Black- 
burn, he informed us that at the request of the Rev. Dr. 
Sprague of Albany, he had furnished him, for a forthcoming 
work, some recollections on that subject. With his permission 
we wrote to Dr. Sprague, who with a courtesy which does him 
honor, has placed the sketch at our disposal. It therefore now 
appears in print for the first time, and we are quite sure will 
delight all who ever saw or heard the venerable father, who 
may be called not only a pioneer of the Church, but the general 
of a pioneer host. Eprrors. | 


It is with a melancholy pleasure that we note down some re- 
collections and impressions of Dr. Blackburn, for the effort 
brings him back before our memory and imagination with all 
the freshness and distinctness of yesterday, and revives our 
reverence and affection for the man and his memory. 

Regarding him through the medium of a just and grateful 
affection, as well as through the mellow light of bygone and 
earlier years, we might be pardoned, if our portrait in some of 
its features should seem too flattering, or its tone too high, or 
its colors too bright ; but as truth is always preferable to fiction, 
and indiscriminate praise, like indiscriminate censure, of little 
value, we shall endeavor to guard against all extravagance, 
and instead of eulogy, confine ourselves to facts. We will try 
to give a sketch of him as he appeared in his person, in his 
manners, in his social and domestic relations, and in his cha- 
racter as a teacher, as a pastor, and as a Christian. The 
means of information of the writer in respect to all these points 
may be regarded as ample and accurate, he having been a student 
with Dr. Blackburn for three years, two of which were spent in 
his family, and having lived the greater part of his life in that 
portion of the State of Tennessee, which was the principal 
theatre of his public life and labors. 

1. In his person, Dr. Blackburn was much above the ordinary 
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height, being about six feet one or two inches high. He was not 
fleshy, but ordinarily of a habit rather full than lean. He had 
a slight stoop of the shoulders, and when in motion, you might 
perceive that he was somewhat lame. His lameness was occa- 
sioned by a two-fold cause, by a fracture of the thigh-bone in 
early life, which was badly set, and by a white swelling after- 
wards on the same limb, from which he suffered dreadful pain 
for many months. Owing to these causes, the right leg became 
shortened about an inch, and its muscles contracted consider- 
ably. But although he was lame, yet his movement in walking 
created no painful sympathy, for he moved with ease, elasticity, 
grace and dignity. Indeed it was often remarked, that his gait 
as well as his whole bearing was military, resembling rather a 
man who had been trained in a camp, than one who had been 
educated in a cloister, or a college. His features were 
strongly marked. He had a high and somewhat receding 
forehead, eye-brows prominent but smooth, eyes large, full, 
light blue, or rather greyish. His nose was large, but not 
heavy, and slightly aquiline ; his lips were thin, finely chisel- 
led and gently compressed, and the corners of his mouth being 
slightly elevated, he usually looked as one wearing a benignant 
smile; his chin was broad and prominent, giving the aspect of 
solidity and firmness to the whole countenance ; his complexion 
was ruddy and healthful, his head large, and in youth covered 
with a profusion of glossy black hair; in his latter years, his 
hair became perfectly white, and being parted on the crown of 
his head, it hung in large and graceful curls over the back part 
of his neck, and down almost to his shoulders, which added to 
his fresh complexion and fine face, gave him a most venerable 
and even majestic appearance. It was his eye, however, that 
was the most striking feature in his countenance. Calm, mild, 
benevolent, and even somewhat languid in its ordinary expres- 
sion, it was capable of outshadowing every thought, feeling, 
emotion or passion without effort. It was the 


“ Throne of expression! whence his spirit’s ray, 
Poured forth so oft the light of mental day, 

Where fancy’s fire, affection’s melting beam, 
Thought, genius, passion, reigned in turn supreme.” 
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If our recollection of the person of Dr. Blackburn be correct, 
it will be perceived at once that he was a man both in form and 
feature, nobly endowed by his Maker. But although one of 
the finest looking men of the age, he was not vain of his person; 
although to one unacquainted with him, he might have perhaps 
seemed somewhat proud. He never sat for his portrait, al- 
though often solicited, yea begged and entreated to do so. The 
only portrait there is of him was obtained by stealth in Boston 
many years ago.* The story of this portrait, as we had it from 
himself, is as follows: Looking over the books in his library 
one day, the writer found an old periodical—the Panoplist, if 
we remember rightly, and in one of the numbers an admirable 
engraving of the doctor. Knowing his aversion to having his 
portrait taken, it was brought down stairs with a view of mak- 
ing some inquiries concerning its history. ‘‘ Doctor, this is an 
admirable likeness.” He glanced at it coldly and remarked, 
“It is said to be,” but looking very seriously, added, “I am 
very sorry it ever got there. It is one, and the only unplea- 
sant association I have, connected with Boston. It was obtained 
not with my consent, but by stratagem. Some ladies wished 
me to sit for my portrait. I would not consent, for I was then, 
as I still am, opposed to all such ministrations to human vanity ; 
besides, I think it expressly contrary to the second command- 
ment. But my friends determined to have my likeness at all 
events. An artist was procured, and secrecy enjoined upon him. 
I was invited several afternoons in succession to meet with 
friends at the house of one of the ladies; the artist was con- 
cealed in a favorable position in an adjoining room, and labored 
at the portrait, while my friends kept me engaged in earnest 
conversation about my favorite hobby, the wants of the south- 
west. Thus the portrait was obtained, engraven, and before 
I was aware, the engraving was in the hands of many, and soon 
after appeared in this work. It has always grieved me, al- 
though I had to forgive my friends the unintentional pain 
which they regretted having given me.” The doctor’s horror of 
portraits he probably inherited from his old preceptor, Dr. 
Doak, President of Washington College, East Tennessee, who 


* There is a portrait of Dr. Blackburn in this city, now in the possession of M. 
W. Baldwin, Esq. Enrrors. 
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is said to have fainted, when he learned that one of the literary 
societies of the college had obtained his portrait in a similar 
manner, and that it was hanging up in their hall. It may as 
well be added, that the engraving in the Panoplist, the writer 
never afterwards saw. 

2. In his manners Dr. Blackburn was easy, gentle, mild, 
courteous, affable, but always dignified. There was even 
something of reserve, if not distance, in his manners; even 
in his own family, and among his most intimate friends, no 
one could treat him with familiarity. The sentiment inspired 
by his presence was reverence rather than love; or perhaps 
we should say, it was reverence and love. His dignity 
was not assumed or laid aside at pleasure. He could not 
have diminished it any more than he could have diminished 
his stature, or altered his complexion. It was a gift of his 
Maker, conjoined inseparably with his nature; and it sat upon 
him easily and gracefully everywhere,—afoot, or on horseback 
—in the family, and in the pulpit. In the exchange of the or- 
dinary civilities of life, listening to the recitations of his pupils 
in the class-room, or lecturing from the president’s chair in col- 
lege, always something of it appeared. Dignified, however, as 
he always was, there was nothing austere or repulsive about 
him. On the contrary, he was kind to all; especially to the 
sick, the unfortunate, the aged or infirm. We shall always 
remember the kind and condescending manner in which he used 
to speak to one of his old and infirm domestics,—a colored wo- 
man, “Aunt Judy” (as we all called her)—inquire after 
her health, and converse with her about her spiritual welfare ; 
‘and his soothing and parental manner in the sick room of his 
students. ‘Be courteous, be pitiful,’ appeared in his inter- 
course with all classes. 

Dr. Blackburn has been accused of severity, and even harsh- 
ness, on some occasions; and the charge is true, if it be confined 
to occasions when he met with those who had assailed his char- 
acter, or impugned his motives, or attempted an overbearing 
manner with him. On such occasions, while he never lost his 
self-control, or presence of mind, his friends could have wished 
that there had been more meekness, more gentleness, more 
humility. On one occasion he had a difficulty with General 
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Jackson, in the presence of the General’s staff and the army, 
concerning the disposition which should be made of a brigade 
of soldiers, which he himself had raised as volunteers, and 
brought to the camp. The General wished to place them under 
the command of an officer, under whom the Doctor had given 
his pledge to the young men, that they should not be placed: 
whereupon the difficulty arose. The General was imperious,— 
the Doctor was firm. It came to words—high words. Many 
feared it would end in blows. A gentleman present remarked, 
that it was the most exciting and eloquent duel of words he ever 
witnessed. The Doctor was as haughty in his bearing as the 
General was imperious and threatening; but then he was calm, 
collected, and firm, and he carried his point; and then, with a 
bow of great dignity, he ended by saying: “General, that is 
all that I ever asked. And now, with the greatest confidence, 
I commit these noble young men to your care, whose parents 
have committed them to me.” They parted with mutual civili- 
ties. Years afterwards the writer called upon General Jackson, 
when he was President of the United States. Coming from the 
neighborhood of the Hermitage, the first person after whom he 
inquired, was ‘“‘my much respected friend, Dr. Blackburn.” A 
letter from the Doctor, confided to the writer’s care, was imme- 
diately handed to him. He apologized, saying, ‘“‘ Excuse me a 
moment, while I run over this letter.” He broke the seal eagerly, 
and as he read, his countenance betrayed deep and serious emo- 
tion. The subject of the letter, as was learned afterwards, was 
to urge upon him the fulfilment of a promise, to confess Christ 
before the world. After the letter was read, the conversation 
turned upon the Doctor, and the President spoke of him with 
the greatest respect, and paid a warm tribute to his piety, use- 
fulness, and eloquence. If this anecdote shows the Doctor’s 
self-control, under contradiction and the highest pitch of excite- 
ment, it also illustrates the pride of his manners under provo- 
cation; and, it must be confessed, that on such occasions there 
was more of the haughty bearing, and defiant manner of the 
Norman knight, than was pleasant to behold in a Christian 
minister, and especially in one who was ordinarily so kind and 
gentle; and if General Jackson could respect, and even love 
him, after that famous passage at arms, it was rare that the like 
happened with others. His blows were too heavy, and his man- 
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ner of treating them, too haughty for that. It was one of his 
infirmities. 

We have already said, that in his gait and bearing, the Doctor’s 
manner was military. All his manners partook somewhat of 
this style. The truth is, like Dr. Chalmers in early life, he, in 
early life at least, had a strong penchant for the profession of 
arms, and even after he was a preacher, he led or accompanied 
several expeditions against the Indians in East Tennessee, and 
in one of these, he is said to have distinguished himself as a 
skillful commander and an intrepid soldier. This statement, if 
intended as eulogy, would sound somewhat strangely in the 
present day, we admit, but it is not so intended; for we are no 
eulogist of heroes, and especially under the cassock ; but we have 
no doubt that his known love of adventure, his undoubted repu- 
tation for courage, and his high military bearing, contributed 
largely to his influence over the hardy and adventurous pioneers 
of the west and southwest, when he appeared before them as 
a preacher of the Gospel; for such qualities, among such a peo- 
ple, especially when associated in their minds with high moral 
worth, always command their admiration and respect. 

3. In the family and in social life, the Doctor was a Bishop 
after Paul’s model,—blameless, sober, of good behavior, given 
to hospitality, one that ruled well his own house, having his 
children in subjection with all gravity. The writer was a mem- 
ber of his family as a theological student for two years, and 
the memory of those two years is the most pleasant of his life. 
Order and uniformity characterized the management of the 
household affairs. Family worship twice every day, morning and 
evening, in the morning just before breakfast, in the evening 
immediately after tea. He had prayers in the evening at this 
early hour, before the children or servants became sleepy, be- 
cause, as he said, he did not like “to bring the lame for sacri- 
fice at the altar.” A chapter was read, a hymn sung, and 
then prayer, either by himself or one of his theological students. 
The whole service was conducted with the utmost deliberation, 
gravity and solemnity—often in family prayer the Doctor was 
quite as fervent as he was in the pulpit. The Sabbath was 
‘“‘an high day” in hisfamily. Besides the usual devotional ex- 
ercises of the week, the children were all required to read the 
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Scriptures, and study some portion of the Assembly’s Catechism 
with the aid of Fisher’s or Williston’s expositions. In the after- 
noon we were all assembled in the parlor, and from one to two 
hours he examined us on what we had read in the morning, 
accompanying this exercise with familiar expositions, illustra- 
tions and exhortations to Christian duty. This service was 
always conducted in the most pleasant and familiar manner, 
interspersed with touching and instructive anecdote. The result 
of such discipline in his family was most gratifying. Order, 
quietness, peace constantly prevailed in the house, and his 
wife, children and domestics looked up to him with reverence 
and affection. Never have we seen a husband, father, master 
so beloved as he was. “Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old, he will not depart from it.” 
Dr. Blackburn performed the duty here enjoined, and the promise 
was fulfilled. His children, nine in number, all became pious 
at an early period in life and united with the church. Two of 
his sons became preachers of the gospel, and another died just 
as he was about to enter upon the sacred office. 

In regard to the temporal and spiritual welfare of his domes- 
tics he always manifested a deep concern. One of them who 
had served him very faithfully for several years, he emancipat- 
ed when he was about thirty-five years of age, giving him a 
handsome outfit towards housekeeping. The others, some seven 
or eight in number, he emancipated one after another, until all 
were freed with two exceptions. These were very wicked, and 
were judged by him unfit or unworthy to enjoy their freedom, 
and an annoyance in his family, and he sold them. The sale 
of these slaves, it is believed, he ever regretted, notwithstand- 
ing their viciousness and unworthiness, for he was always 
opposed to slavery, and ever gave his countenance and example, 
with these two exceptions, to the cause of emancipation. Those 
whom he liberated from bondage, with the exception of the first, 
were all sent to Liberia in Africa. 

4. Dr. Blackburn was engaged as a teacher for many years. 
First as Principal of Harpeth Academy in Williamson county, 
Tennessee, afterwards of the Independent Academy in the same 
county, and still later, as President of Centre College in Ken- 
tucky. A finished scholar he was not. Latin he read with 
facility. Greek indifferently. Of Hebrew he knew nothing or 
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next to nothing. His knowledge of the physical sciences was 
general rather than minute. Of mathematics, beyond the sim- 
plest elements of algebra and geometry, it is believed, that he 
knew nothing. History, geography, chronology, logic, rhetoric, 
mental and moral science he had studied with great care, and 
his instruction in these branches was admirable, especially in 
logic, rhetoric, mental and moral philosophy. His lectures on 
rhetoric, and his illustrations in the art of speaking, his pupils 
will never forget. One day, after having commented on the 
usual rules laid down in the text books for the composition 
of a discourse, the management of the voice, gestures, &c., he 
suddenly stopped short and said, “‘ There is one rule not laid 
down in the books, more important than all these—it is to get 
your head, heart, soul full of your subject, and then let nature 
have its own way, despising all rule.” This canon he himself 
observed,-and to its observance he no doubt owed much of his 
celebrity as a public speaker. 

As a disciplinarian and governor of youth he was eminently 
successful. He governed by authority, by condescension, by 
love, by a thousand little acts of attention and kindness; chiefly 
however, by the power of persuasion and religious motives. In 
the exercise of discipline he usually won the affections of the 
truant, and we do not remember a single instance in which he 
alienated them. A striking illustration of his manner and its 
success in this matter may be interesting. Two of his students, 
S. and C. had a personal difficulty, and a quarrel ensued which 
ended in a fight. §. was much the older and stouter of the 
two, and he beat C. most unmercifully. C. although only in 
his sixteenth year, challenged S. to fight a duel. S. knew not 
what todo. ‘To accept or send a challenge according to the 
law of the Institution was expulsion, if the student was over 
sixteen, if under, chastisement with the rod. In his perplexity 
S. called a board of honor. Fortunately the board of honor 
came to the decision that he ought not to accept C.’s challenge, 
but hand it over to the Principal. §S. did so. Assembled for 
worship in the chapel at the close of the day, the Doctor took 
the challenge from his pocket, and read it aloud in the hearing 
of all; asked C. if he was the author of it. C. admitted that 
he was. The Doctor took occasion to speak at length on the 
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subject of duelling, and perhaps never did this fashionable 
crime receive a more searching examination, or its folly and 
wickedness a more severe exposure. Before he had finished, 
its false lustre was all gone, and it stood before us condemned 
in the eye of reason as folly, in the eye of God as murder, and 
murder only. 

Having finished his address, he turned to S., and with sever- 
ity of kindness, addressed him upon the subject of his conduct 
towards C., which had provoked the challenge, and received 
from him an ample apology and confession for his misconduct 
towards his unfortunate fellow student. Then calling C. for- 
ward, with a few kind and sorrowful words, he reminded him 
of the punishment which it was his duty to inflict upon him. 
He held the rod in his hand, but said, “‘ Before I proceed, let 
us pray for God’s blessing.” He then led in a most fervent 
prayer, the burden of which was, that God would deliver us all 
from the temptations of evil customs, and for the two culprits 
that he would grant them repentance and forgiveness, and re- 
store them to each other’s friendship, and cause them to live 
together as brothers. So far all had been solemn, but while 
the Doctor was praying, C. very quietly and gradually fell 
back towards the door, and when the Doctor looked for him he 
had disappeared. An ill-suppressed titter went around the room 
at the slip that had been played upon the Doctor. It lasted 
but for a moment. He sternly commanded order and silence, 
and waiting a moment he said calmly, “‘ Mr. C. is suspended 
until he acknowledges his fault and submits to his punishment.” 
C. and S. met and became reconciled., Two weeks passed 
away, C. still lingered in the neighborhood, often sending mes- 
sages through his friends and fellow students, asking a 
release from his punishment and restoration. The Doctor 
always answered these messages kindly, usually accompanying 
his answers with some expression of pity or affection for C., 
dropping carelessly as it were, some word about his talents, 
promise, &c.; but still would end by sending him word that he 
must submit to his whole sentence, or he could not be restored. 
C. finding no sympathy from home, and but little countenance 
in his course by his friends and fellow students, at length made 
his appearance in the chapel in his best trim, and consented in 
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a very humble and submissive tone to receive his sentence, but 
asked its remission. “That will do! That will do, John!’ 
said the Doctor, evidently moved by the boy’s manner, “ you 
are forgiven—you are restored—you shall not be chastised— 
you will be a better boy than you ever were—you will make a 
wiser man than if this had never happened. Take your place.” 
C. burst into tears. Prayers followed and we were dismissed. 
C. exclaimed as he left the chapel door, ‘That is the greatest 
and best man that God ever made.” The language was extra- 
vagant, but we doubt whether there was a single one among 
all the eighty students there, that did not echo the sentiment 
from the very depths of his heart. We need hardly add, that 
John C. became one of the best and most orderly students in 
the Institution ever afterwards. 

5. As a preacher and pulpit orator, Dr. Blackburn is most 
generally remembered. He seldom wrote his sermons. He 
never read them from the pulpit, even if he had written them. 
The matter of his discourses, however, he thoroughly digested, 
and even premeditated much of the language, it is believed, 
after the fashion of Robert Hall. In his studies and prepara- 
tion for the pulpit, his plan was to fold a sheet of paper and 
lay it on his writing-desk, and then commence walking backward 
and forward across the room, occasionally stopping to note 
down a head or leading subdivision of his thoughts, leaving 
considerable space under each note. Having thus arranged 
the plan of his discourse, which he called “ blazing his path,” 
borrowing a figure from backwoods life, he then proceeded to 
take up each head separately, until he had thought his whole 
discourse through and through, stopping occasionally as before 
to dot down a word or thought, sometimes a sentence, or an 
illustration under each division, until he had finished. Then 
taking up the paper, he would usually con it over again and 
again, now blotting out, now adding something. Thus he con- 
tinued, until every part of the discourse was satisfactorily ar- 
ranged in his mind. The notes thus prepared he usually took 
with him into the pulpit, but he rarely had occasion even to 
glance at them. He used to remark, “I try to get the thoughts 
fully into my mind, and leave the language generally to the 
occasion.” 
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Necessity at first led him to this method of preparation for 
the pulpit. When he first entered the ministry he was poor, 
and his congregation were poor, and he was compelled to culti- 
vate the soil for a living in part. Compelled to labor he was 
accustomed to take a sheet of paper and his inkhorn with him 
to the field, and laying them on a stump or some other conve- 
nient place he would follow his plough or his work, at the same 
time meditating upon his subject, and when he had arranged 
any part of it, or wished to retain some thought, he would stop 
a moment, note it down and then go on with his work. Thus 
he would proceed from day to day until Saturday evening, 
when he would revise, arrange and fix in his mind the mental 
labors of the week. His other evenings he devoted to reading, 
often until a late hour of the night. His favorite authors at 
this time, as we have heard him say, were John Newton, Her- 
vey, Doddridge, Hopkins, Bellamy, Strong, Emmons and Ed- 
wards. His three oldest sons were named Newton, Hervey 
and Emmons. Thus by constant reading he cultivated his 
mind and enlarged the sphere of his theological science; and 
by thinking on foot and in motion, he acquired the habit of 
doing so, and from habit he continued it ever afterwards, as for 
him the most effective manner and posture of study. 

The style of his sermons resembled that of President Davies in 
many respects. Like him, he was generally didactic and analo- 
gical in the beginning; declamatory, descriptive, abounding in 
appeals to the imagination, the conscience and the hearts of his 
hearers towards the close. His sermons, like those of Davies, 
were usually very long, occupying frequently from an hour 
and a half to two hours in their delivery. In one particu- 
lar, however, he far excelled Davies, we imagine—we are sure 
he far excelled all the preachers we ever heard in this one 
thing—in the power of painting scriptural things before the 
eye of the mind, so as to make them appear as realities for the 
time being. If he spake of the children of Israel hemmed in at 
the Red Sea, or crossing it, or chanting their triumph on its 
shores; or Mount Sinai with its brown barren rocks; or the 
serpent lifted up in the wilderness, or the terror-stricken camp ; 
the fall of Jericho; Christ in the garden, or on the cross; you 
saw it all before you. He seemed to see it himself, and his 
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eye, his countenance, the tones of his voice, the motions of his 
body, every gesture and word, seemed to express the vividness 
of his mental vision, and the effect was often thrilling—elec- 
trical. An illustration may be given. Preaching one day (it 
was a communion Sabbath,) on the Crucifixon, he proceeded in 
his usual way to describe the whole scene somewhat in the fol- 
lowing manner: “Being condemned, the Saviour was led away 
to a place called Calvary to be crucified. See him bearing his 
own cross; multitudes follow him; they have arrived at Cal- 
vary; there is a pause; three crosses may be seen there—one 
of these is for Christ. The executioners approach him with 
ropes, nails, and hammer in hand—rough but sad looking men 
they are. They hesitate—he opens not his mouth—meek as a 
lamb, he makes no resistance—there is deep silence—every eye 
is on that spot. They fasten him to the cross, drawing the 
cords tightly about his body; they drive a large spike through 
his feet, a nail through each hand ; (here, as he pronounced 
these words, he struck the pulpit as if actually driving the 
nails, his countenance betraying, meanwhile, all the emotions 
of agonizing sympathy,) having fastened him to the cross, they 
raise it and its foot drops heavily into the deep socket prepared 
to receive it; the shock makes the whole body of the Saviour 
quiver with pain.” Just as he was pronouncing this last sen- 
tence the profound silence, hitherto only interrupted by sobs 
here and there, was broken by wild shrieks of agony from 
various parts of the large church, many seeming to feel as if 
they were mingling with the multitudes, and actually looking 
on the terrible scene. Here was a perilous position for the 
orator—his audience wound up to the highest -pitch, how will 
he sustain them? how let them down? To him it was easy 
enough! “ Ah!’’ said he, ‘you shriek with agony looking on the 
scene—well you may. It was a spectacle of woe, such as God, 
angels, devils, or men never saw before, never will see again. 
The sun refused to look upon it, the earth trembled, the centu- 
rion cried out, ‘Truly this was the Son of God!’ That cross 
was the centre of a universal sympathy, around that awful hill 
of death, every passion and feeling, divine and human, and 
devilish, mingled in a fearful conflict for three dreadful hours. 
Look on! Look on! Gaze with the awe-stricken crowd! Weep 
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with the daughters of Salem! Linger until you hear that loud 
lament, until you hear him say, ‘It is finished!’ and see him 
bow his meek, pale face all bloody, and bearing upon it the 
mysterious shadow of death; but it will do you little good to 
see Christ crucified before you, as you do this day, unless 
Christ crucified becomes your hope and your salvation.” The 
sermon then ended with a brief exposition of the objects of 
Christ’s death, and a pathetic exhortation to sinners to accept 
of salvation through him, and to Christians to come forward 
and commemorate his death. 

We have given this specimen of his preaching to illustrate, 
as well as we could, that particular point in which as a 
preacher he excelled. No orator perhaps ever equalled him in 
this kind of pulpit eloquence except Whitefield, and we doubt 
whether even Whitefield himself, in this particular, surpassed 
him. One specimen we have given, we could give many more. 
A gentleman told us that he heard him preaching one day from 
John iii. 14. ‘¢ As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
so shall the Son of Man be lifted up;” and that after he had 
spoken of one and another being stung by the serpents, and of 
the terror of the camp, and when every one was in a state of 
intense excitement, occasioned by the picture which he had 
drawn, and which they seemed to see; suddenly starting back, 
“There!” said he, pointing in a given direction, “see that 
woman! One of the serpents has just struck her and she is faint- 
ing!” In a moment every eye was actually turned in the 
direction toward which he pointed. The Rev. Mr. Calvert, 
formerly of Bowling Green, Ky. (himself a noble specimen of 
a Christian minister,) mentioned that he heard him speak 
one evening of the torments of the lost, for half an hour, 
and so entirely was his imagination occupied with the doc- 
tor’s pictures of the place of torments, that he could only re- 
member the words of a single sentence in the whole address. 
“Tt did not appear to me,” said he, “that I had been hearing, 
but that I had been seeing.”’ It was in this power of painting 
chiefly, that he excelled the mass of his, cotemporaries as a 
preacher. In other respects there were several to whom he 
was not superior. In the use of pure English he was surpassed 
by Dr. Allen of Huntsville, Alabama; in argument and logic, 
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by Dr. Anderson of Maryville, East Tennessee; in pathos, by 
Dr. Nelson, the author of “‘ The Cause and Cure of Infidelity ;” 
and in fire and occasional flights of terrible grandeur, by his 
theological preceptor, Dr. Henderson of Murfreesborough ; but 
in person, voice, gesture, and in the peculiar power of which is 
we have spoken, he had no compeer in his day. The truth is, 
such was his commanding presence, the elegance of his figure, 
the sweetness of his silvery voice, the gracefulness of his ges- 
tures, his powers of description, the total abandon and unction 
of his manner in his finest moods, that his hearers forgot every- 
i thing else—forgot to criticise as they listened, and surrendered 
1 themselves to the mastery, we might say, witchery of his ser- 
mons; as the lovers of music delight to surrender themselves to 
| the spell of a master. Mr. M. of C * * ville, himself no mean 
i orator, mentioned that he came to Columbia one day on business, 
i! was in haste, heard that Blackburn was preaching at the court 
house—thought he would step in a moment and hear him; the 
house was crowded; he took his position in the door, leaning 
i against the door-cheek; there, as if enchanted, he stood an 
W hour or more without altering his position, and when he at- 
tempted to move he was so cramped that he could scarcely 
| walk. Time, his errand, his fatiguing posture, had all been q 
forgotten in the spell the orator had thrown over him. 

i Mr. B. of Rutherford, Tennessee, used to tell a good anec- 
| dote of an attempt which he made to criticise Blackburn, the 
| first time he heard him. Mr. B. was a fine classical scholar, a 
i finished orthoepist and grammarian, and withal of a very fas- 
tidious taste, being as sensitive to a false quantity or a blunder 
) in grammar, as the most delicate spirit-thermometer to the 
i temperature of the atmosphere. Mr. B. was returned to the 
legislature. It met at Knoxville, and Blackburn was to preach 
i a sermon to the members at the opening of the session. B. had 
never heard him, but had formed his theory of him from scat- 
‘ tered reports. He had heard it said that he pronounced many 
i words contrary to all analogy, polite use, or authority; that, 
I! for instance, he said poolse for pulse, impoolse for impulse, ¢m- 
H pétus for impetus, sometimes decreptitude for decrepitude; that 
sometimes he used the participle for the preterite in the irregu- 
lar verbs, saying, for instance, “he done”’ for “he did,” besides 
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many other like blunders of grammar and pronunciation; and in 
addition to all this, that at times he was very extravagant in 
the pitch of his voice, and in the number of his gestures. Still 
he was very popular. B.’s theory was that he owed his popu- 
larity to his person, his musical voice, still more to the want of 
judgment and taste in the ignorant and uncultivated masses 
that flocked to hear him. Yet there was a great stir, expecta- 
tion was on tiptoe, and every body was going to hear him. 
Mr. B. would go too, would hear for himself, without preju- 
dice, but still as a critic, and ascertain where his great 
strength as a speaker with the people lay. Pencil and note- 
book in hand, he would set down his blunders, and make 
memoranda of the discourse. Taking his seat in an obscure 
corner, he prepared for his task, expecting to make a rare col- 
lection of blunders for his own amusement, and for the con- 
fusion of the doctor’s foolish and extravagant admirers. The 
doctor commenced in his usual dignified, but entirely unas- 
suming and unpretending manner, hesitating occasionally, now 
as if waiting for a thought to become clear to his own mind, 
now, as if for a fit word in which to embody it; presently, as an 
illustration, he drops into the classical story admirably told by 
Xenophon, concerning the generosity of Cyrus towards a cap- 
tive prince, the admiration and gratitude of the prince towards 
the Medo-Persian general, and the devotion of the princess to 
her husband, who had offered his life to rescue her from cap- 
tivity and slavery; having cleared his way by this illustration, 
he is into his subject, his countenance is lit up, words follow, 
not in sentences, but in chains—whole paragraphs without a 
pause; on, on he dashes, now like a courser toward the goal; 
now beautifully like a ship with all its sails set to the breeze, 
careering over the curling waves; now like an eagle soaring 
away towards the sun over lofty mountains; now presenting 
picture after picture, as in some magnificent dioramic exhibi- 
tion. The spell had come down upon our critical friend as over 
all others; that fine allusion to Xenophon had something to do 
in disarming him perhaps, at all events, when it is over, he 
finds he has but one criticism on his paper, which he remem- 
bers to have made somewhere about the beginning of the dis- 
course, and that is “brung” for “brought.” ‘ Why,” said 
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Mr. B. in telling the writer this anecdote himself, “I could 
not criticise him, not that he was not vulnerable enough, but a 
man must be a cold-hearted, mean, contemptible creature, even 
in his own eyes, to criticise such a man and such preaching. He 
that would do it, or could do it, would criticise anything—the 
Falls of Niagara, the bend of the rainbow, the manner of the 
sun’s rising in the morning, or his glorious setting in the west, 
or even Homer’s Iliad!’ Our classical friend said that he 
never failed to hear the doctor after that, when he could, but 
“that he never carried his ink-horn or his pencil to church 
afterwards.” 

Blackburn was not only an eloquent, but a laborious and 
successful preacher. Like Whitefield, he “loved to range,” 
and besides many extensive tours of preaching through various 
portions of the United States, his vacations in the academy and 
college were uniformly spent in travelling from place to place, 
often preaching night and day,” and every where followed “ by 
weeping, wondering, admiring audiences wherever he went ;’ 
and even during the sessions of the academy and college, often 
have we known him, mounted on horseback on Friday after- 
noon, to dash off ten, twenty, and even thirty miles, preach 
four or five times, administer the communion on Sabbath, and 
return on Monday morning in time to be in his chair in the lec- 
ture room at nine o'clock; and notwithstanding such labor, he 
never seemed fatigued, but fresh and vigorous as ever, for he 
had an iron constitution, indomitable energy, and an inexhaust- 
ible flow of animal spirits. Laborious and zealous, he was a 
successful preacher. Many, very many, were converted under 
his ministry, and many churches planted and watered by his 
indefatigable labors. 

6. As a Christian Dr. Blackburn’s piety was of the active, 
rather than the contemplative type. In religious experience, in 
the peculiar joys and sorrows of a Christian, he fully believed, 
and often spoke of them as one who knew whereof he spoke; but 
he put more confidence in obedience to the commandments, as a 
test of Christian character, than in “frames and feelings.” In 
the reality of God’s providential government, as well as moral, 
he was a firm believer, and to it he was ever ready to resign 
himself without a murmur. Indeed, this cheerful and habitual 
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resignation, as well as his reference of every thing to the will 
of Providence, was one of the marked traits of his Christian 
character. Perhaps the many sufferings through which he was 
called to pass, as well as perils, gave this special cast and color 
to his piety. For iike Job he might have said, “I am the man 
who hath seen affliction.” By a fall from a horse, when a 
young man, which broke his thigh, and by bad surgery, he was 
laid up for months; this was followed by a white swelling 
which added other months of suffering, yet during all this 
time, carried to his pulpit, he would sit and preach to admiring 
and delighted audiences every Sabbath, never even alluding to 
his sufferings. 

In his family he endured repeated bereavements. Father of 
nine children, six sons and three daughters, he lived to bury 
them all but his oldest daughter and two of his youngest sons. 
One of these bereavements deserves to be particularly noticed, 
as the manner in which he bore it, will serve to throw light 
upon his character as a Christian. 

His second son, Joseph Hervey, was the most promising of 
all his children. He was a young man of fine genius, of varied 
and extensive acquirements, and of elegant and fascinating 
manners; the only member of the family who seemed to 
inherit the doctor’s talents, physical constitution, and fine 
personal appearance. It was Dr. Anderson’s opinion that na- 
ture had cast him in a finer mould than even his father. This 
son had been a skeptic until he was eighteen or nineteen years 
of age, but through his father’s influence and prayers, had be- 
come a Christian,—a zealous, earnest Christian,—and had de- 
termined to prepare for the Christian ministry. Having con- 
cluded his classical and scientific studies, he wished a know- 
ledge of the Hebrew. His father sent him to Maryville, in 
East Tennessee, to study the language with his old friend Dr. 
Anderson. He had been there about six months, endearing 
himself to every one, when he was attacked with erysipelas, 
and in a few days died. The sad intelligence of his death Dr. 
Anderson communicated to his father, with a request on the 
back of the letter, that the postmaster would hand it to him 
immediately. The letter arrived on Sunday morning. The 
postmaster went to church, and when the doctor arrived, hand- 
ed it to him. He retired aside and read it, folded it up, put 
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it into his pocket, went into the pulpit, preached as usual, did 
not make the remotest allusion to his bereavement, and not 
until he went home and attempted to communicate the intelli- 
gence to his family, did the “great deep’ of his grief break up. 
Then came, as we have heard him say, the most dreadful con- 
flict of his life. ‘For God,” as he said, ‘had laid the pride, the 
idol, the honor and glory of his house in the dust. I did not 
know how to reconcile it either with his wisdom or his good- 
ness; nor do I yet know, but I believe, yes, I believe, it is all 
right, all wise, all good, and that is enough to satisfy reason 
and piety; and passion and selfishness ought to submit, must 
submit, yea, and I do submit, rejoicing that the Lord God om- 
nipotent reigneth.”’ 

He himself had several violent attacks of fever at different 
times, from which he hardly recovered. The writer assisted to 
nurse. him in one of these, when it was not expected that he 
would live. He was. lying near a window that looked to the 
west. It was autumn, and the sun was near his setting. He 
asked that the curtains might be removed and the window 
opened, that he might, as he said, “look out upon God’s glo- 
rious world once more before he died.” He was in a burning 
fever. As the cooling breeze reached his fevered cheek he 
said, “how refreshing is this—what a fine emblem is the wind 
of the precious and refreshing influence of the Holy Spirit! 
O that sun, how grand it looks! ts setting is like the dying 
of Christ. It sheds a glory over all created things. Darkness 
will soon be here, and I shall not probably see this world any 
more, but if I do not, I shall open my eyes on another sort of 
a world to this. O what a world! What a world that must be 
where Christ is, of which God and the Lamb are the light 
thereof. O to depart and to be with Christ, which is far bet- 
ter.” Then turning to the writer, and seizing him by the hand, 
he added, “‘Get ready to preach as soon as you can, and then 
preach Christ! Preach Christ and him crucified! Preach 
with all your power, and preach nothing else.” The crisis of 
the disease took place that night, and he rapidly convalesced. 

He lived fifteen years afterward to preach Christ himself, 
and then died, rejoicing to be with Christ, which is far better. 
We add no more, having already transcended the limit which 
we had prescribed to ourselves. 
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ARTICLE III. 


ARISTOTELES, Greece (et Latine, interpretibus variis), ex recensione 
Imm. BEKKERI, edidit Academia regia Borussica. Berolini: 
Reimer. 1830-36. IV vol. 


PROBABLY no uninspired, or merely human being, has ex- 
erted so wide and lasting an influence over mankind as Aristotle 
of Stagira. His internal history, as is the case frequently, if 
not usually, with the princes or peers of the realm of thought, 
comprises comparatively few particulars. Ancient biography, 
did not so much as modern, delight in minutiz. No diary of 
Aristotle, like that of Pepys, has been preserved to chronicle 
the trappings and transitions of the outward man, or like 
Chalmers, to admit us to the inner sanctuary of emotion. No 
Boswell existed then, to treasure the oracles as they fell from 
his lips. So far as our researches extend, we are told nowhere 
‘“‘ what kind of shoes and stockings he wore,’*—one of the mod- 
ern diagnostics of character—whether in early life he was fed 
on pulse, or roast beef; a free liver, or a “son of temperance.” 
Curiosity, in these particulars, is only to a small extent gratified. 
Beyond these it is vain to speculate. The bust which accom- 
panies some editions of his works, said to be accurate, is itself 
a study and a volume. Raphael, in his “School of Athens,” 
paints him “ with a look of deep thought, and penetrating eyes, 
directed forward.” 

Aristotle was born at Stagira in Macedonia, B. C. 384, was 
of small stature, had sparkling eyes, an observable lisp in his 
pronunciation, and a somewhat sarcastic curl about his lips. He 
was studiously attentive to his personal appearance, adorning 
his short and slender figure always with an elegant costume,— 
not disdaining the use of rings, or the art of the barber. Com- 
pared with Diogenes, possibly with Socrates, in these respects, 
he might be denominated as, in earlier years, of the species 
dandy. His father was court physician of Augustus II. of 
Macedonia, where Aristotle was familiar with Philip, the son 
of the reigning monarch. Philip’s famous annunciation at 


* Carlyle on Countess Ossoli. 
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the birth of Alexander, is familiar to all classic ears. At 
the early age of seventeen Aristotle left this court, after 
being a student of medicine, to go to Athens, the acknowledged 
focus of the world’s wisdom, where Plato then resided and 
taught. We may conceive, though we are net told, how Plato 
was affected when his large, lustrous eyes first fastened on this 
pupil, from a then semi-barbarous region. We shall never for- 
get how a pair of eyes, now dim in death, affected us, when we 
first sat as a visitor in the old oratory at Princeton. Plato’s 
after estimate is recorded in the epithet he gave his illustrious 
pupil and rival, “the mind of the School.” 

In his 37th year, after a full course, contrasting strongly and 
painfully with that of modern scholars, Aristotle left Athens. 
This was the period when the triumphs of Philip were becoming 
terrible to the liberties of Greece, and waking the thunders of 
Demosthenes. He became the tutor of Alexander, at the crisis 
“of concentrated organizing power, of successful assaults on 
freedom, of grand conceptions, and of what has well been called 
material sublimity.” We may add, also, when the star of em- 
pire, ever westward, was about to pass forever from Asia and 
the East, the rise of the third universal monarchy, symbolized 
to Daniel as “the he-goat,” and “the belly and thighs of brass.” 
Alexander the Great was the “Moizua” of Aristotle.* He made 
him what he became, and what historians and poets, in another 
sense, describe. For his pedagogic genius had full plastic 
power over his pupil, by the father’s direction, from the four- 
teenth to the seventeenth year of the future conqueror of the 
world,—“ till the times before appointed,” of a greater than 
Philip. He had no cause to be ashamed of “ his workmanship,” 
according to the ordinary standard of glory among men. The 
ideas of Aristotle wrought themselves out into terrible realities 
in the world’s history, through the energies and resources, the 
material appliances and opportunities of Alexander, justifying 
the eulogy of the father upon the master, and the presenti- 
ment concerning his son, as destined to outshine himself. 

After training Alexander, Aristotle returned to Athens and 
founded his famous school, the Peripatetic. While his pupil 


“Toimua,” literally, poem—translated “‘ workmanship :” Eph. ii. 10, “ We are 
his workmanship.” 
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was gaining the physical mastery of the earth, he was laying 
the foundations of an intellectual empire, far nobler, and des- 
tined under Providence, to be more lasting. There, at Athens, 
he treasured up the facts and materials which his devoted pupil 
faithfully and gratefully transmitted to him, in the progress of 
his military triumphs, and thence he corresponded with his royal 
patron.* There he taught his admiring disciples, and wrote his 
marvellous works. There he suffered, as other men, domestic 
sorrows, and knew by experience, human faithlessness and in- 
gratitude. He was misunderstood, and suspected, and calum- 
niated by the dominant powers ; was charged as Anaxagoras and 
Socrates before him had been, with impiety and heresy, accord- 
ing to the accredited orthodoxy. Declining to appear before 
the Areopagus, where in after ages a kindred intellect was 
called and browbeaten, he was condemned to death—retired to 
Chalcis, and there died in the year 322, B. C. at the age of 62. 
As his after commentator, Boethius, left his prison at Pavia, 
where he composed the “ Consolations of Philosophy,” only to 
be beheaded, Aristotle left Athens, the scene of his glory, 
only to die in exile of a broken heart. Philosophy, as well as 
piety, has “her noble army of martyrs.” 

Such are the outlines of the external history of Aristotle. 
Born in a place comparatively obscure, and illustrious only as 
his birth-place—at one of the turning points, or transition 
periods of the world’s checkered history, a meeting place of its 
cycles, “owrsrea rav aidnw” (Matt. xxiv. 3, Heb. ix. 26) he was 
raised up by Providence as the depositary, the expositor and 
representative of its ideas, and to exert an influence on the 
thinking portion of the race, to remotest ages! After all that 
has been done in the way of history and analysis, it may still 
repay us to go back and meditate on the peculiarities of his 
mental character, the elements of his power, the principles of 
his philosophy, and the varied features of his works. This is 
the task we now propose. 

We shall feel at liberty, on each of these points, to intersperse 


* Historians intimate an after alienation between Alexander and Aristotle, effect- 
ed by the courtiers of the former. If this happened at all, it must have been when 
growing debauchery had clouded his mind and heart. When he slew his bosom 
friend, he was capable of censuring Aristotle. 
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such suggestions as arise in our minds, and may tend to prac- 
tical benefit. 

First, we shall attempt to give the peculiarities of his mental 
character. 

It is said of Baron Cuvier, that from a single bone of the 
animal of a defunct species, he could adjust accurately its place 
in the animal kingdom, and indeed reconstruct, hypothetically, 
its whole physical fabric. So, in regard to the physical frame 
of man, we might confidently say, ‘“‘ Ex pede, Hercules.” Ra- 
tional psychology, however, has not attained to this degree of 
accuracy in reconstructing the mental and spiritual character 
of the great in other ages. Still there are certain laws of co- 
existence and contradiction, in mental philosophy and human 
character, which applied to the mental productions of other 
times, enable us to gain and to give a tolerably accurate view 
of their authors. A careful study of the works of Aristotle, no 
small task, even by the aid of commentaries and translations, 
leaves an impression on the mind of what he was, which, with- 
out any pedantic parade of particulars, may be reproduced—an 
ideal of the man, which, leaving others to judge of its correct- 
ness, may be actualized in description. This exercise of mind, 
where the subject is worthy, is of the highest philosophical, and, 
indeed, in one application, of the most momentous religious 
importance. The works of Plato and Xenophon have, for their 
great object, to give a perfect ideal of their wonderful master, 
Socrates. And may we not say, reverently, that the great 
object of the evangelists is to place us as nearly as possible in 
the circumstances of those who were eye witnesses of His ma- 
jesty and glory, in reference to a greater than Socrates, Plato, 
or Aristotle, “God manifest in the flesh.’”’ How can intellect, 
and a sanctified imagination—the energies of the soul and the 
love of the heart—be more worthily and profitably employed, 
than in forming for ourselves, through the aid of that Infinite 
Spirit which enlightened their minds and assisted their memo- 
ries and guided their pens, a true ideal of the living reality, 
which the evangelists portray. Aristotle, or any other giant 
of ancient times, is infinitely below our Lord Jesus Christ ; but 
the exercise of faculties which reproduces the philosopher as a 
reality to the mind, is in many respects analogous to that which 
constitutes our highest religious obligation, and which gives the 
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greatest permanency and power to our religious character. 
By means of his works, we seek to know the man, the living 
personality of Socrates, or Aristotle, and to be assimilated to 
his greatness, and gain the uses of his philosophy. By words 
and works, recorded for these purposes, by pens more graphic 
than Plato’s or Xenophon’s, because guided by inspiration, we 
seek to know the only true God, even Jesus Christ whom he 
has sent, which is eternal life. 

The works of Aristotle have not all been preserved; but even 
those that remain embrace a wonderful variety, and comprehen- 
siveness of topics. Being written, too, with great terseness of 
expression, with scarce a superfluous word, and never an un- 
necessary illustration, resembling in this respect that singular 
monument of compactness and strength, the analogy of Butler, 
they are not to be judged by the standards of modern compo- 
sition. Some have thought all we have were “ Esoteric,” or 
merely heads of lectures. One class of his works, called in 
modern times “The Organon,” has produced commentaries 
more ponderous in bulk than all his surviving volumes! One 
page of his Politics has more in it, than the entire productions 
of whole sessions of the American Congress. His small volume 
of Rhetoric has supplied the Quinctilians and Ciceros, of an- 
cient, and the Blairs “et id omne genus” of modern times, with 
materials. Many a flashy article of criticism, in celebrated 
reviews, has been derived, often at second or third hand, from 
his Poetics, an ingot from his mine, or a little solid lump of 
gold thrown out from his crater, and washed down by various 
catastrophies to our level and times, attenuated to the extreme, 
and gilding an amazing surface of thought, for the admiration 
of the uninitiated, on the principle “omne ignotum pro miri- 
fico!’ Like the “‘ Mechanique Celeste’ of La Place, which, 
it is said, we do not know the fact, only two or three contem- 
poraries ever mastered, the Logic of Aristotle, not a very large 
thing after all in size, has sometimes not been fully compre- 
hended, even by those who have enacted the hugest eltcida- 
tions thereof ! 

The extant works of Aristotle, (the Bibliomaniac adds, with 
a sigh, “many of the most important are lost,’”’) according 
to the edition generally esteemed the best, are the follow- 
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ing, viz: Organon; Rhetorica et Poetica; Ethica ad Nicho- 
machum; Ethica Magna; Politica et Economica; Animalium 
Historia; De Animalium partibus; Physicee Auscultationes ; 
De Colo; De Generatione et Conceptione; De Meteoris; De 
Mundo; Parva Naturalia; Varia Opuscula; Aristoteli, Alexan- 
dri et Casci Problemata; Aristoteli et Theophrasti Metaphy- 
sica. Several of these are incomplete.* 

Logic and ethics, politics and poetics, heaven and the animal 
kingdom, meteors, man and metaphysics, embrace a wide range 
of topics, and give full scope for developing mental character- 
istics. The man who wrote on these, three hundred years be- 
fore the Christian era, and so impressed his mind on them, as 
to make them studied and valuable in all the interval till now, 
was truly no ordinary man. 

We believe in original differences of mental capacities. 
“God fashioneth,” we are told, “all hearts alike.” All, 
therefore, possess equally the elements of responsibility and a 
proper humanity. But He doth not fashion all brains alike. 
He, the original and sovereign proprietor, gives to one man 
“ten talents,” to another only “one,” “ working severally as 
he will in each,” and saying to all, “occupy till I come.” 
Whether phrenology be true or not, there must be something 
in the size, structure or correlative proportions of different 
brains, which predestinates a man for a hero or a philosopher, 
rather than a harlequin or an idiot. John Foster, in his Essay 
on Decision of Character, suggests, that there must be some- 
what of the lion in the composition of one who has this trait in 
perfection, and Isaac Taylor has, somewhere, a remark very 
similar, in regard to ‘‘the power of rebuke.” The sovereignty 
of God adjusts the degree of original endowment. Man’s vir- 
tue and duty consists in faithful development and proper appli- 
cation. Modern science has measured the calibre of the brain 
of Cuvier, Depuytren and Webster, but we have no record of 
such an operation, and therefore can have no benefit of such 
means in regard to Aristotle. We must be content with the 
a posteriort process in arriving at the peculiarities of his mind. 

In the first place, judging from the immense mass of facts 
and observations contained in his physics and natural history, 


* Encyclopedia Americana. Vol. II. Art. Aristotle. 
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we may safely infer that Aristotle was distinguished by a large 
share of the perceptive faculties—the quality of mind which 
adapts for a minute, accurate and extensive observation. What 
Cicero so felicitously called the “ cognitio rerum,” and which 
underlies usually the elements of all intellectual superiority 
though it may be directed to different departments, and qualify 
for different works of eminence, Aristotle possessed and exer- 
cised to an extent almost unparalleled; whether he directed his 
observations to the material or the mental world, studied the 
facts of natural history, or the evanescent exercises and states 
of the human soul, he received a clear, strong impression of 
the thing, just as1. was. He was a close and diligent observer 
of natural objects, actual facts and the phenomena of the phy- 
sical and mental world. He acted from the very beginning, as 
we all do, and were designed to do, on the common sense prin- 
ciple, which his after philosophy only confirmed; that they 
were realities, not delusions.* He received, in one sense, 
“the kingdom of God, as a little child.”+ To his latest years 
he did the same, maugre all the influences of Pyrrhonism, pre- 
viously so popular, and the ultra-idealism he encountered. He 
was ‘‘the father of the faithful,” in the school of common 
sense. We all do just as Aristotle did, till we become en- 
tangled in the mazes of speculation and philosophy. When a 
man works his weary way through these labyrinths, as all 
thinkers must do, “through much tribulation,” he emerges 
from them only established more firmly in the soundness of his 
original convictions. What he acted upon at first, from the 
strength of original impressions arising from the Divine con- 
stitution, he acts upon afterwards as in accordance with the 
decisions of the profoundest philosophy. ‘The things of the 
kingdom of God,” in the highest sense, are to be received, 
treated and become established in the soul of every intelligent 
believer, by an analogous process. Received in the spirit of 
little children at first, they are to be put to the severest tests, 
tried by all the principles of the deepest philosophy, and then 
inwrought as realities, to be questioned and suspected no more 
* Aristotle says, “ What appears true to all, is true.” 


+ Bacon says we must receive science as we do the kingdom of God, as little 
children. 
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than the objects and facts of the physical world. Aristotle 
gathered up an immense mass of facts from careful observation 
of nature, and close analysis of his own self-conscious exercises 
and emotions. The extent and precision of these can only be 
properly apprehended or appreciated by actual perusal, and 
cannot be adequately conveyed, without giving particulars. 
Any one can judge of the fields explored from the titles of his 
works already given. But the patience and perseverance of 
the philosopher can be known only by the few whose leisure or 
taste enable them to follow him in the details. In his Rheto- 
ric, Poetics and Ethics, he seems to have used almost every 
important fact in the history of antecedent times. Many mo- 
dern anecdotes, with names only altered, had their origin in 
his pages, in the way of illustration. The judicious Hooker, 
citing one of Aristotle’s treatises, calls him “the most judicious 
philosopher, whose eye scarce any thing did escape, which was 
to be found in the bosom of nature.”* How much the judi- 
ciousness of Hooker himself, was derived from one whom he so 
highly estimated, may be readily inferred by all. How often is 
a student of Aristotle, who may have plumed himself on his 
originality, tempted to utter the ancient curse on those “ qui 
ante nos nostra scripserunt!” “ Aristotle,” says a German 
philosopher, “takes his station at the head of all the empirical 
philosophers of antiquity for extent of knowledge, skillfulness 
of inquiry and admirable principles of investigation.” 

Nearly allied to powers of observation or strong perceptive 
faculties in all vigorous minds, is the power or faculty of 
analysis, or as some prefer to term it, abstraction. This is in- 
dispensable to, but altogether distinguishable from, generaliza- 
tion or the synthetical power. Aristotle’s faculty of analysis 
must have been very striking, if it is fair, as we think it is, to 
infer the existence and degree of this power from its results in 
the processes of his generalization, which will come presently to 
be considered. It is a serious defect or infelicity in some minds, 
otherwise excellent, that the analytical preponderates over the 
synthetical element. They give us processes, which are com- 
paratively valueless, instead of results. They tell us how they 


* Hooker, Eccl. Pol. B. viii. Chap. ii. (12.) 
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have got at their conclusions, which is often a useless tax on 
time and patience, rather than what they have obtained. Some 
otherwise excellent and instructive writers are obnoxious on 
this point. or teachers and children the first method may be 
most valuable; but scholars and thinkers desiderate and prefer 
altogether the latter. A rare combination of excellences is 
necessary, in one and the same work, to satisfy the wants of 
both these classes. Usually it is better to settle first the order 
of minds to be addressed, and then give unity of design and 
adaptedness to the execution. If we had the “ exoteric” writ- 
ings of Aristotle, according to the idea suggested above, or his 
popular lectures, we might have seen more fully the evidences 
of his power of analysis. We must now, however, be content- 
ed with the inferential proof of their possession in the works of 
almost sybilline brevity and condensation which have been 
preserved. 

The other element of philosophical genius, the faculty of 
generalization, belonged to Aristotle in an extraordinary de- 
gree. Hence we remark again, another striking peculiarity of 
Aristotle was the faculty of order, the great element of the 
genius of classification. His famous Categories were like 
drawers in a cabinet. As regularly as when he received speci- 
mens from his illustrious pupil, he may be supposed to have 
labeled and arranged them, so when he returned from his own 
wide travels over the domain of thought, he disposed of his 
treasures, each in its right place, the categorical shelf where it 
legitimately belonged, and where he knew he could put his 
finger on it just when it was needed. This genius for classifi- 
cation exists in other minds very strikingly. But what forever 
forbids their rising above mediocrity of character and power, is 
the fact, that they are content to classify only the smallest 
articles. Every thing is in admirable order, but after all, as 
the countryman said of a very tidy little store, “‘ There isn’t 
much in it, anyhow.” Aristotle had something to classify, as 
well as a genius for classification. He would probably have 
disdained to keep a book of autographs, gathered from all ages, 
countries and personages, labeled from A to Q, or relics of the 
same extensive variety, scoriz, tattered rags and dead men’s 
fingers placed in the same alphabetical and unphilosophical 
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categories! We may fancy how that lip of his, at all times 
ready for the operation, would have curled in reading “ the 
Curiosities of Literature,” or in visiting the cabinet of some 
modern relic-mongers! Where acquisitions are truly valuable, 
however, they are augmented in value, almost in a geometrical 
ratio, by the genius of classification. The man of power, like 
the planet in its orbit, is distinguished from the man of show, 
like the comet in its erratic course, by the law of order. ‘ You 
might be a great man,” said a clerical friend to another, as he 
gazed on his books and papers, “rudis indigestaque moles,”’ 
“if you only knew the use of red tape.” Red tape is so often 
associated in the mind with dry statistics and merchants’ ac- 
counts, that many genuises never find out its place and pro- 
vince in the economy of mind and the elements of power. 
Aristotle knew its uses. His mind, stored with mental treas- 
ures, was orderly, as it was amply furnished. Some one 
once inquired of the celebrated William Pitt the younger, how 
he had acquired his uncommon talent for reply. He answered 
at once, that “he owed it to the study of Aristotle’s logic in 
early life, and to the habit of applying its principles to all the 
discussions he met with in the works he read, or the debates he 
witnessed.’’ Could we ascertain the genesis of intellectual 
power in other minds, we might there also detect the hand of 
this master. The biographer of Lord Mansfield for example, 
tells us, ‘“‘ That he studied Aristotle with delight, as the great 
master of reasoning and thought.”’ Sir William Hamilton, who 
is styled by a French author “the first critic of the age,” is 
called by the same writer, “Le maitre parfait de Peripaté- 
tisme,’”’ and by an English Reviewer, “not a blind, but devout 
and constant worshipper of Aristotle.” Dr. Arnold’s passion 
for Aristotle is well known, for he declared that “‘he would not 
send his son to a university where his logic was not taught.” 
These facts themselves are sufficient to interest us in the study 
of his mind and elements of power. __ 

After what we have said, we are prepared without danger of 
misapprehension, to characterize Aristotle’s mind as logical. 
This is true, not only in the ordinary and more technical sense 
of the term, as every one knows, but in its original meaning as 
derived from philology. We need not stop to prove or illustrate 
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the first. Aristotle and logic, in most minds, are almost syn- 
onymous and equipollent expressions. He was the author 
and embodiment of logic in the ordinary sense of the word. 
“Who can come after the king?” Dante speaks of Aristotle 
thus : 

“ Then, when a little more I raised my brow, 

I spied the master of the sapient throng 


Seated among the philosophic train, 
Him all admire, all pay him reverence due.”* 


But not only in this sense, but in the other alluded to above, 
we may call Aristotle’s mind logical. Emphatically and in the 
best sense, he was a word-philosopher. As he was the genius 
of classification and author of the categories, so he gloried in a 
definition as a comprehensive and exhaustive statement of the 
thing in hand. Whatever could not be named or defined, a 
thing for which he could find no word, was to Aristotle as 
abhorrent as “a deed without a name” to Shakspeare’s hero, 
or as a vacuum to nature. Our ultimate knowledge of an entity, 
physical or mental, be it an object of natural history or state of 
the human mind or heart, its sum and excellence, “ totus, ro- 
tundus, et teres,’’ resolves itself into a genuine name, nomen, 
aoyos. By this we gain and are enabled to give “the very 
image of the thing,” and it finds “a local habitation and a 
name,” else and before, “an airy nothing.” As far as an 
entity could be made available by a definition, and form thus 
given it, and it could be laid up in the mind for use, by having 
an appropriate verbal representative, he valued it; otherwise, 
he thought, we have here nothing to do with it, whatever may be 
true hereafter. ‘Here we see through a glass.” Images 
framed into words, constitute at once the modes of fixing and 
the bounds of communicating our knowledge. He could have 
heartily echoed the testimony, had he heard it, “ A word fitly 
spoken, how good it is. Like apples of gold in pictures of 


* Dante’s Vision. Inferno, Canto IV, line 127-130. ‘Cary’s translation. Dante 
speaks elsewhere in the same strain, “ Because all human operations respect a cer- 
tain end, which is that of human life, to which man, inasmuch as he is man, is 
ordained, the master or artist who considers and teaches us that, ought chiefly to 
be obeyed and trusted. Now, this is no other than Aristotle.” (Cary’s transla- 
tion, note pp. 71, 72.) 
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silver.”* “’'Emea xrepdevta” they may be called, but like the 
good works, which God hath foreordained that we should 
“walk in them,” they have a definite orbit to fly in, and out of 
that, there is neither use, sense, or value in them to the sober 
mind of the Stagirite. As when yet a pupil, he began to pro- 
test against the excessive idealism of Plato, so when the mas- 
ter’s discursive genius wandered, “extra flammantia meenia 
mundi,” the sturdy disciple refused to follow, and would have 
called it transcendental nonsense, without irreverence or com- 
punction. Paul’s “unspeakable words, which it is unlawful for 
a man to utter,” and alas, also, ‘“‘a love which passeth know- 
ledge,” would have had no charms to awaken the curiosity, 
much less the affections of his soul. He would have had no 
patience at all with those extreme nebulosities of thought, and 
still more etherialized nebulosities of sentiment, which exercise 
“‘the intuitional consciousness” of modern philosophers and 
mystic theologians. 

In the college of the Apostles, Aristotle was represented in 
this respect by the apostle Peter, whose food for the soul was 
“the sincere milk of the word,”’ 76 royexdv ddoroy yaaa, well defined 
truth addressed to the “logical consciousness” of men. In 
after times, he was reproduced in Aquinas and Bacon, and still 
later in Whateley, Hampden, and the more recent and famous 
word-philosopher Richard Trevenix Trench. On the other 
hand, the master of Aristotle, Plato, has his counterpart in 
the apostle John, him of the eagle eye and flight. Plato and 
the apostle John, were both characterized by the eminent pos- 
session and exercise of “the intuitional consciousness.” One, 
from the nature of his mind; the other under the special influ- 
ence of inspiration, which developed and governed, but did not 
destroy his original idiosynerasy. Both of these philosophers 
—we mean Aristotle and Plato, and so also both of these 
apostles had their excellences, and Peter and John special 
dispensations. In the checks and balances of the great scheme 
of Providence, we see a counterpart of the wisdom which is 
displayed in nature, and portrayed in inspiration. ‘The eye 
cannot say to the hand, I have no need of thee.” 


* Or, as beautifully rendered, “ Golden fruit in baskets of silver.” (Rosenm.) 
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Once more, in the briefest way, to sum up our estimate of 
his mind, we would add that strong and wonderful intellectu- 
ality characterized Aristotle. In reading over his works, 
one indeed would almost inevitably conclude, that he was an 
embodiment of pure intellect, almost destitute of the capacity 
of feeling, a man without a heart. This conviction arises not 
only in the perusal of his logic and metaphysics, but if possible, 
still more in that of his ethics, rhetoric, and poetics. That 
a man should be cool in showing how to construct syllogisms, 
or in the region of pure abstractions, is not so strange. The 
very process tends to weaken, as anatomical analysis does in 
physicians, the power of passive impressions. But that a man 
should write treatises on rhetoric and poetry without betraying 
emotion, or being guilty of a figure of speech, or perpetrating 
even an illustration, after treasuring up so many facts in nature, 
seems to give evidence of an utter lack of faculty. “ He writes 
upon poetry, without a sign of emotion ; upon ethics, as if virtue 
were intellectual habit, rather than a state of the heart. His 
treatise of Rhetoric, furnishes the speaker with matter to the 
almost entire exclusion of manner. He discusses taste and 
imagination without a particle of either ; treats of the passions, 
as if he had seen them in others, but never felt them himself; 
tells all about figures of speech, but never perpetrates one 
bolder than a logical comparison.” Alas! how fact overthrows 
our theories, and perturbs our inferences in regard to character. 
How often are men of confessedly intellectual supremacy apt to 
be misjudged! This same Aristotle was, in fact, a passionate, 
yea, a romantic lover—an almost idolatrous husband. Among 
the items of accusation of impiety already mentioned, was the 
inscription on the tomb of his beloved and adored wife, which 
his enemies construed into “a treason against the gods.” 
Many a philosopher since Aristotle, beneath a calm surface, 
never agitated to the eye of the world, has borne a heart that 
quivered to its very depths at the consciousness, or was crushed 
at the very core with the unequivocally manifested absence, of 
reciprocated affection. Aristotle, the apparently cool philoso- 
pher, loved the niece of Hermias, when she was left portionless 
after being a princess, and wrote an ode to the memory of her 
uncle, when he was put to death by Artaxerxes, said to be 
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‘rich in poetic beauties.” The soul of beauty, the very spirit 
of poetry, however repressed, must have been in that man on 
whom the idea of the ‘ Cosmos” so early dawned, and who 
could say, “In this unity of nature there is nothing uncon- 
nected or out of place, as in a bad tragedy.” Here we have 
the germ of that magnificent idea so brilliantly elaborated by 
Humboldt, and we may appropriately append here what the 
author of “‘ Cosmos” says of Aristotle. ‘The endeavor to re- 
duce to one principle of explanation all the phenomena of the 
universe, is manifest through all the physical works of this pro- 
found philosopher and accurate observer of nature.’’* 

Still the great characteristic of Aristotle’s mind was intellec- 
tuality. His primitive formations, like one who has recently 
departed from among us, were of massive granite. Intellect 
clear, strong, and ever active, capable of passing from “ parva 
naturalia,’ and “de partibus animalium”’ to “ethica magna,” 
and the “analytica,” without any apparent difficulty ; grasping 
the rules of rhetoric and the principles of poetry at one time, and 
writing “de generatione et conceptione’ at another; now dis- 
cussing the foundations of politics and economics, and then ex- 
pounding the abstrusest questions of metaphysics. We are 
almost tempted to apply to him, Counsellor Phillips’ celebrated 
and somewhat ridiculed figure, which, in our college days, we 
thought marvellously expressive, “‘a mental pyramid in the 
solitude of time.” Though not very good at figures, we would 
rather, call him the Himmaleh of intellect, whose height and 
clear cold atmosphere few have approximated, and none 
have ever passed. That Eternal Author, whose poems in the 
sense already adverted to, are scattered along our world’s his- 
tory, and who dispenses to every man severally as he will, has 
made but one Aristotle; probably but one was necessary, for 
“He doeth nothing in vain.” The passion and propensity for 
the worship of intellect, is one of the strongest and most in- 
eradicable in the human heart. What multitudes in every age 
would covet more earnestly the intellectual supremacy of Aris- 
totle, than the spiritual excellences of Jesus Christ, and give 
up their heritage of everlasting glory, like Goetle’s Faust, for 


* Cosmos, vol. iii. page 13. 
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the glory of an empire over mind as great and lasting as his. 
If the idolatry of pure intellect were ever allowable, and 
“heaven had not fixed its canon” against hero-worship, the 
highest seat in this Pantheon would probably be assigned to 
Aristotle. In the American Pantheon, Daniel Webster would 
probably, on the same principle, occupy the proudest pinnacle. 
“There have not been born of women” greater than these ; 
“yet, he that is least in the kingdom of heaven,” says the 
infallible oracle, so little practically regarded, “is greater’ 
than either, unless as we would hope in the case of the latter, 
he found what he grasped after in the dark valley, “the rod 
and staff of Jehovah.” 

We turn now to the elements of Aristotle’s power. No one 
who has given his attention in any degree to the history of 
philosophy can hesitate as to the fact. Its evidences are every- 
where. The man who doubts the immense power of Aristotle, 
might about as well deny the veritable existence of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, after reading Whateley’s exquisite morceau, entitled 
‘Historic Doubts.” The world and the church, philosophy 
and religion, Turks and Saracens, Europeans and Asiatics dur- 
ing the course of two thousand years have felt his influence. 
Such is the fact or phenonemon, what is its explanation ? 
“ Unde derivatur?” as the old pedagogue used to ask us at 
school. We can answer confidently in a negative way. It is 
not from beauty of style! Aristotle has never been charged 
with this fault, if it be one in a philosopher. His readers are 
not tempted, as in the stately pages of Dugald Stewart, or the 
exuberances of Brown, to lose the thought in admiration of its 
drapery. Cicero must have had access to some of the lost 
works of this author, when he speaks of his arctum flumen 
orationis. His style is curt, crooked and crabbed enough for 
all ordinary readers in the original, and sometimes produces 
the faculty of unintelligible condensation in his translators. 

Nor is Aristotle’s power to be traced to the dramatie or 
artistic form in which his thoughts are conveyed. The power of 
the dialogue appears in perfection in Plato. His abstrusest ideas 
come to us from persons, especially from the great personage, 
his master Socrates, with the bonhommie, the vivid repartee, the 
felicitous turns and sprightly witticisms of the chief speaker, 
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and the twistings and tactics of those whom the great ques- 
tioner impaled by his thrusts. Shakspeare “the myriad 
minded,” interpenetrates and vivifies all his characters with 
life from his own genius; we listen all the while, in spite of 
ourselves, to living men and women, who have to us all the 
reality and fullness of individual minds. So, if we may, with- 
out irreverence, add in such close connection, the human charm, 
the unparalleled artistic power of the gospels, arise from the 
constant reference they bear to the great Person, whose ineffa- 
ble wisdom their writings are designed to convey. We do not 
think of Matthew, or Mark, or Luke, or John, but of Him 
‘who spake as never man spake.” Aristotle in his extant 
writings at least, which embosom his power, either from choice 
or incapacity, does not avail himself of this element. He seems 
on principle to occupy the extreme left in opposition to Plato’s 
Dialogue, and to have eschewed entirely the forms in which 
Aristophanes, Euripides and Sophocles had their glory and 
power. 

The question again recurs, unde derivatur 2? The elements 
of Aristotle’s power may be considered as growing out of, or 
constituted by, the peculiarities of his mental character. The 
world is ruled in all ages by living ideas, wrought into actual 
forms of speech, and by these means first entrenched in the 
minds of the select few who can master them, and thence thrown 
into the circulating medium of thought for the masses, by re- 
production in a more intelligible and popular form. Whenever 
in any age it pleases Providence to raise up a man who can 
generate such ideas, or to whom they are communicated, and 
who can give them actual form and substance in words, and 
put them into a book or other permanent shape, there is a 
man of power whom ages will acknowledge. Let his style be 
what it may; let the forms he adopts for their communication 
be ever so unartistic ; let his books be buried ever so long, and 
the world forget amidst its revolutions that such a man ever 
existed, while mind remains subject to its present laws such 
living products will rule at last. It seems indeed, as if the 
mysterious law of power intimated by the Saviour, must usually 
apply to all such things; ‘“‘ Except a corn of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone; but ¢f i die, it bringeth forth 
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much fruit.” It is not the seed that falls on the rock where it 
has no root, with a rapid, contemporaneous, alas! superficial 
efflorescence, which has the elements of permanence. Nay 
verily—eminently popular things are evermore showing their 
perishableness, and those who aim at present glory, honor or 
profit must be content to relinquish the more enduring rewards 
of ultimate power. That which dies and is buried, and is re- 
suscitated, alone has immortality. ‘Here is the faith and 
patience”’ of the true philosopher, as well as “ of the saints” — 
“the faith’ of Bunyan and Milton, “the patience” of the 
heroes of mental power, under the consciousness of present un- 
popularity or neglect in every age and country. Aristotle was 
endowed with original powers of intellect and deep analysis. 
He exercised these on the objects which arrest the attention of 
every thinker. He formed the results in his own mind into 
those wonderful generalizations, for which he had such extra- 
ordinary faculties. He put them into enduring language, re- 
ducing their shadowy dimensions into accurate definitions and 
actual words. He wrote them in books, and then put them into 
the hands of Theophrastus, with what one might almost call 
faith in the resurrection. By these, “being dead,” he hath 
spoken, is speaking, and will speak to the thinkers of our 
world. 

The union in symmetry of the power of analysis and gene- 
ralization, it has been well observed, constitute the philosophic 
mind and the elements of mental power. These existed 
in Aristotle in singular combination. The result of these 
powers, whatever our modern ultra-spiritualists may say to the 
contrary, must assume the form of a “book revelation ;’” be 
wrought into words, be clothed and incarnated to be influen- 
tial. This Aristotle did, believing that words are the destined 
vehicles to convey the thoughts of one mind to another; a 
principle on which it has pleased God to act, (in spite of the 
eulogies pronounced on other forms of communication,) in 
making known to us “the deep things” of his mind and heart. 
The elements of Aristotle’s power live in his books. His 
thoughts, condensed and fixed in words, the very images of his 
interior states, place us mentally, if we have capacity and 
patience enough, where he was in regard to that world of nature, 
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and that more recondite world of soul, he so diligently and 
deeply explored, and both which, in all essential particulars 
remain the same as when Peripateticism began! And here is 
his power. This explains why such men as Bacon and Hooker, 
Pitt and Mansfield, Arnold and Hamilton admire, study and 
reverence Aristotle. There are thoughts underneath his words, 
like gold, silver and gems in the mines. There are given to 
us the impressions made upon a gigantic thinker in the com- 
parative infancy of our race, as he gazed on the very objects 
which meet our observation within and without us. He repro- 
duces in hi» pages and submits to our investigation his consci- 
ousness, as it was affected by the whole field of his varied 
observation. Man, as an individual, intelligible man, in his 
social, economic, political, ethical relations; and man, as sur- 
rounded by a wonderful physical nature, of whose essence he 
can know nothing, and whose phenomena are perpetually press- 
ing upon him. Aristotle viewed man always in his actual con- 
crete relations, not attempting to dive down into the abysmal 
depths of his essence, or to construct a rational psychology by 
a@ priori processes and necessary laws; but contented to watch 
his subjective states as he was affected by the phenomenal, 
which to him were the real, and as he stood related to others and 
to the highest, by social, civil, eesthetical and ethical affinities and 
obligations. Hence his charm and his power with the civilian, the 
politician, the orator and the ethical philosopher. Plato charms 
us in our youth and the period of ideality, which some never 
outgrow. We turn to Aristotle in the practicality of exist- 
ence, when, if we wish to do something effective, we must 
learn the art and secret of coming “home to the bosoms and 
business of men.” 

The power of Aristotle is of two kinds, one direct, the other 
indirect ; and these influences are exerted as we have already 
intimated, on different classes of minds. The direct influence 
of Aristotle is on the comparatively small class of men in every 
age, who really do the business of its thinking. As representa- 
tives of this class, it may be enough to mention Thomas Aqui- 
nas, in the age of scholasticism, and as “facile princeps,” Sir 
William Hamilton, among modern philosophers, and in another 


sphere Hooker and Mansfield. The lamented Dr. Gray, whose 
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works are too little known and appreciated in this, his native 
country, characterizes this class in these terms, with a tinge of 
melancholy earnestness, that showed how much he felt their 
force personally: “‘ Among the children of light, a much larger 
number are engaged in giving circulation to truth, than in 
the investigating of it. In the great mercy and wisdom of 
God, only a few are condemned to the mines and the mint, 
who are more to be pitied than envied. The great number are 
merchants, who use coin assayed and stamped to their hand; 
some are wholesale traders, some retail; but they are active 
with the public, and because they are publicly known, they are 
in credit sometimes to the full amount of their capital, some- 
times far more.”* The indirect and more extensive power of 
Aristotle is, through these, on the larger class of mankind, who 
constitute in every age the circulating medium of thought and 
power. Those whose lives and labors are spent in the mines, 
away from observation and often without recognition, and those 
who superintend the operation of the mint, and those who use 
the coin, without knowing or caring who were engaged in 
either of the previous processes, all perform their appropriate 
and indispensable avocations both in the realms of thought and 
of business. Aristotle dug in the mines. An honored and 
honorable class are masters of the mint, and thousands and 
tens of thousands circulate the coin of the empire of mind. 
Many a sturdy dogmatist, who has mastered the SUMMA, as it 
has been shaped and modified by a succession of men and 
synods, since the times of Aquinas, is guiltless of any direct 
acquaintance with the sources and governing influences of its 
consummation in his mind, and has never squandered any 
precious time, in ascertaining how far Aristotle is the real 
magister sententiarum. Many a loyal churchman of the high- 
est order and most exclusive pretensions, owes all he is or can 
boast of, to “the judicious Hooker,” whose works he may or may 
not have really and thoroughly read, though he may and does 
often quote them, without knowing or suspecting how much 
Hooker was indebted to Aristotle, and what was his acknowl- 
edged estimate of his works as already cited. ‘Non omnia pos- 


* Gray’s “ Mediatorial Reign,” page 247, 
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sumus omnes.” Many a lawyer avails himself of the profound 
jurisprudential lore of Mansfield; and still more frequently, 
many a strong politician admires the versatility and tact 
of the younger Pitt, and strives to be like him, in his lower 
but useful sphere, without ever suspecting whence their 
elements of power and superiority were originally and labori- 
ously derived. Nay, many a stump orator, the genius of the 
hour, at a mass meeting or fourth of July glorification, repro- 
duces the illustrations of the “ Rhetoric” of the Stagirite, and 
would be unfeignedly surprised, such are the mutations they 
have undergone in the lapse of time, if some retired student, 
whom he despises as belonging to the unproductive classes in 
political economy, would give him the veritable and ancient 
original. The student usually feels no temptation to interfere 
with his own quiet amusement in such a case, or clip the 
wings of the soaring and aspiring orator, by doing this thank- 
less deed of constructive treason against the idol of the popu- 
lace, or the mightier majesty of the people! ‘Dulce est 
desipere in loco.” ‘In every age,” says Schlegel, ‘and even 
in our times, there are many who, without being conscious of 
it, are firm adherents of Aristotle; of these, many are unac- 
quainted with his writings, and some who have the appearance 
of deadly enemies.’’ To trace in detail the illustrations of these 
two kinds of power exerted by Aristotle, over the tract of ages, 
and over these different classes, would lead us too far from our 
present aim, and yet without such specific illustration, the 
general fact, of which none who understand the subject have 
any question, loses much of its impressiveness. 

It is surely worth while for all who believe the fact of Aris- 
totle’s immense influence on the world of thought, and who 
also believe in the uniformity of the laws of mental power in 
God’s providence, to examine its philosophy. The noblest 
ambition after all, incomparably nobler than many that men so 
much indulge, is to exert lasting, mental and moral influ- 
ence, to live after we die, and speak when mortal lips are 
sealed, to the generations that succeed, and when we “rest 
from our labors,” to have ‘ our works follow us.” Oh! if some 
other Aristotle having his mental power, with all his energies 
“baptized in the pure fountain of eternal love,” and interpene- 
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trated thoroughly with “the mind of Christ,” would arise or 
be raised up at these “ends of the world,” this meeting-point 
of ages, there are many who would hail him as a blessing and 
a gift, though after “all his travail,” and notwithstanding every 
right work, he might still be “envied by his neighbor,” and 
unappreciated by the multitude. 

We cannot turn from this part of our task without another 
thought. The elements of Aristotle’s power we have seen are 
in his books. Are there not greater elements of power still 
embosomed in the book of books? Are there not works “sought 
out of them that have pleasure therein,” where the mind of the 
author is designedly transcribed as far as it can be, and for all 
the purposes of our being “changed into the same image?” 
Aristotle towers above common minds immensely, as Himma- 
leh above the ordinary level of earth’s geography. But as 
high as heaven is above the earth, are His thoughts above 
even the highest of ours. If we are amazed at the power of 
Aristotle, and trace along the past, the wonders of his direct 
and indirect power over our race; if we are fired with some noble 
ambition to enter into and possess the secret of his magic ; if 
we should desire to achieve “something which the world would 
not willingly let die,” shall we be contented only to be assimi- 
lated to Aristotle, or should we set before us the mark of the 
prize of a higher calling in Christ Jesus? If the civilian, and 
the politician, and the philosopher, give their nights and days 
to the Grecian models, should not the “ meditations” of the 
Christian, especially of the Christian minister, be in the law of 
the Lord by day and by night ? Should we not come even from 
Aristotle, and the analysis of his mind and power, to the “word 
which is true from the beginning,” and those “righteous judg- 
ments” where eternal principles are inwrought like the deci- 
sions of the highest courts of the realm into special cases, 
‘“‘every one of which are forever,” with a feeling like Moses, 
as he approached “the bush,” whence the Eternal was 
pleased to speak ? How distressingly low is our practical esti- 
mate of “the Book” after all our eulogies! Yet many an one 
has said unpresumptuously, and many more might say, if they 
followed their example, “Thou, through thy commandments, 
hast made me wiser than mine observers, for they are ever 
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with me. I have more understanding than all my teachers, 
for thy testimonies are my meditation. I understand more 
than the ancients,” Aristotle and all, “because I kept thy pre- 
cepts.” The power of Aristotle is great, and greatly to be 
desired, and may be gained to some extent by diligent study, 
but there is a book, where we have “the Divine dynamics of 
salvation,” which when personally experienced, become ele- 
ments of incomparable power over our fellow men, to their 
‘ salvation” also. 

We pause here. The Peripatetic philosophy is too extensive 
a subject to begin at this stage of our article. 
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3. Japan and the Japanese. By TatBot Weis, M. D. New 
York. J. P. Neagle, 1852. pp. 184. 


AT the close of our last article, we left Romanism well intro- 
duced into Niphon by the labors of the “ Alexander of mis- 
sions,” and in circumstances sufficiently promising. From this 
point it soars upward brilliant and brief as a rocket. 

The two missionaries whom Xavier had left in Japan, were 
joined soon after his death by several brethren of the order 
from Malacca. These were distributed by Cosimo de Torres 
at the most hopeful points; at Kangosima, Funai, Amangu- 
chy, Nagasaki, on the islands of Firando and Amakusa, and 
at other stations in the southern part of the empire. This 
reinforcement, and others that soon after arrived, appeared 
to decide the issue. The brethren began to take possession 
of the land by founding hospitals and schools. The king 
of Bungo, though not yet himself a convert, persisted in ex- 
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tending protection to them, notwithstanding a serious rebel- 
lion in his province. The kings of Omura and Arima, and 
several more of the petty sovereigns of Japan submitted to 
baptism. Their subjects readily followed their example; and 
now these fishers of men, throwing aside the angle, began to 
land converts in shoals with the net. The transition was so 
slight, the terms of conversion so easy, that when once the 
fashion was set, crowds hastened to follow it. It was only 
changing the Greek into a Latin cross, praying to Romish in- 
stead of Sintoo saints, and enjoying the éclat of a pompous 
public baptism. The missionaries were indefatigable, though 
the mere labor of baptizing, like Xavier’s in India, must have 
been sufficiently fatiguing. Fathcr Gaspard Coeglio baptized 
in and around the city of Cori, ten thousand converts, many of 
them bonzes. Fathers Villela and Cosimo received to the 
church nearly the entire population of several of the islands 
on the southern coast. Father Organtino baptized in the city 
and neighborhood of Meaco, eleven thousand idolaters in the 
space of a year, and great numbers afterwards. In two years, 
more than fifty thousand of the people of Omura received bap- 
tism. This was compensating at a pretty rapid rate for the 
losses the church was suffering at the same time by the progress 
of the Reformation in Europe. 

In short, at the death of Cosimo de Torres in 1570, which 
was only twenty years after the commencement of the mission, 
Rome may well have regarded the Japanese islands as her own. 
Each year witnessed the baptism of fifteen, twenty, and even 
thirty thousand converts. More than fifty churches had been 
erected. Idol temples and images had been in many cases de- 
stroyed. The bonzes had been humbled in public debate, and 
some of their most learned doctors had embraced the faith. 
The Portuguese were extending their trade along the Japanese 
coast, and expecting with impatience the hour when the reverend 
fathers should have so far conquered the popular mind, as would 
warrant them in undertaking to seize the government of the 
country for themselves. Alternately traders and pirates, and 
quite ready to act in Japan the part of Cortez and Pizarro, it 
was not merely for commercial or for spiritual ends that Fernam 
Mendez Pinto and Edward De Gama lingered with their armed 
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ships in the Bungo channel. The Japanese, however, were a 
very different race from the feeble natives of Mexico and Peru; 
a strong, fierce, military people, nursed by the rugged soil and 
climate which belongs to the eastern side of continents in that 
latitude, into heroic developments. There was nothing better 
than to wait, with their batteries hushed in grim repose, until 
the spiritual conquest of the islands had been effected; only a 
Catholic party in Japan itself could give the empire to the Portu- 
guese. Towards this consummation of a spiritual conquest, which 
seemed now at hand, the course of political events had been 
influentially contributing. These events we must now briefly 
notice. 

The Jesuits, on their first arrival, as we have already ob- 
served, found the country a prey to all the distractions incident 
to that state of anarchy which had followed the downfall of its 
central government. Japan was afflicted with sixty-eight king- 
lets, but there was no king in the land, and every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes. Each fraction of sovereignty 
made war and peace on his own account; if any one got the 
upper hand and wore the title of cubo for a while, by absorbing 
half a dozen or more of the neighboring kingdoms, he lost it 
sooner than he had won it, by invasion or by revolution. 

It was not long, however, after the commencement of the 
Jesuit mission, before several remarkable men arose, whose 
civil and military genius began to consolidate the political frag- 
ments of Japan into an empire. 

The first of these was Nobunanga, hereditary king of the 
little principality of Voari; a man who, for his military and 
administrative talents, and some of the features in his successful 
career of ambition, may be not inaptly called the Napoleon of 
Japan. He arose during a fresh access of anarchy and blood, 
consequent on the violent death of the last Cubo-sama. This 
individual, the. titular Sjogun of Japan, recognized as such by 
the Dairi-sama, perished in a revolution at Meaco in the year 
1565, soon after he had given an imposing and favorable recep- 
tion to fathers Froes and Villela. The assassins, who were his 
own ministers and favorites, taking him by surprise, surrounded 
and set on fire the palace; the usual method in Japan, where 
all buildings, on aceount of the prevalence of earthquakes, are 
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of wood. The Cubo rushing forth, sword in hand, was met by 
the thrust of a lance, which laid him dead. His family and 
attendant nobles, to the number of a hundred, perished in the 
conflagration, or ripped themselves up, according to the estab- 
lished etiquette. A counter revolution soon set in, in favor of 
Cavandono, the younger brother of the slain Cubo, a speedy 
result of which was, the defeat and death of the assassins. The 
new movement was headed by Nobunanga, at that time, though 
only thirty-four or thirty-five years of age, the most powerful 
prince in Japan. 

This kingly personage, who had the stature and the ferocious 
courage of Saul, with the iron determination and constructive 
energy of Napoleon, had already gathered into his hands eigh- 
teen kingdoms, which before the year 1570 he had increased 
by arms and by the terror of his name, to thirty-seven. The 
only princes who divided the empire with him were Civan, king 
of Bungo, and Moridon, king of Amanguchy, the former a 
patron, the latter a persecutor of the church. 

Nobunanga himself was an Atheist, regardless of all religion, 
but looking with special contempt and hatred on the bonzes 
and their worship. This sentiment he lost no time in exhibiting. 
He entered Meaco in triumph with fifty thousand troops, whom 
he quartered in the bonze monasteries. The palace of the 
Cubo-sama had been destroyed. One of Nobunanga’s first edicts 
ordered the erection of a larger and more splendid one, designed 
to unite the beauty of a royal residence with the strength of a 
fortress. On this work he employed from fourteen to twenty- 
five thousand men, priests and nobles as well as citizens; and 
he set the example by taking part with his own hands in the 
labors of the building. For materials, he ordered the temples 
and monasteries of Meaco and the neighborhood to be torn 
down indiscriminately, and the stones and timber to be trans- 
ported to the site of the new building. 

He did worse than this. There were great numbers of huge 
stone idols, entirely useless, as Nobunanga wisely thought, in 
their present function, but which, by knocking off their heads 
and arms and a little judicious dressing, would serve an excel- 
lent purpose in the foundation of his palace. A number of offi- 
cers were detailed, whose business it was to furnish each day 
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a certain quantity of idols of the largest size. The iconoclasm 
which followed was such as perhaps the world has never seen. 
It was not resisted like that of Leo the Isaurian. It was not 
retorted with maledictions and insult, like that the Greek clergy 
heaped on Constantine Copronymus. Nobunanga was so terri- 
ble that when he spoke none dreamed of disobeying. The Je- 
suit historian luxuriates in depicting the agony of the poor 
bonzes as they saw their most famous idols dragged with ropes 
through the mud of the streets, or mutilated into suitable ash- 
lars by the irreverent hammers of the workmen. They stared 
like men distracted, and thought the end of the world had come, 
or at least the final catastrophe of Japan. 

The acme of their humiliation, however, was not yet reached. 
There were two temples of extraordinary sanctity and splendor, 
one in Meaco, the other in Nara at some distance, for which 
the bonzes began to tremble. They humbly begged that these 
might be spared, and offered a large sum of money in ransom. 
They appealed to the Dairi-sama to exert his authority, but this 
respectable shadow was too wise to interfere. They then began 
to prophesy the most frightful results to Meaco and Japan ; 
fire from heaven, pestilence and famine, if any profane hand 
was laid on the awful shrines of Rokio and Daibut. Nobunanga 
had no particular occasion for the wood and stone of Daibut, 
but he was resolved to make the bonzes “eat dirt.’ The peo- 
ple expected nothing less than some terrible judgment; but No- 
bunanga’s least word was like the edict of fate, and they hastened 
to obey. Daibut fell to the ground. No demonstration of the 
Divine anger followed, and the bonzes began to be regarded as 
convicted cheats. The Japanese idols bore the whole expense 
of the Cubo-sama’s palace. 

A more reckless act of insult to a powerful and vindictive 
priesthood, was never perpetrated in the intoxication of success 
by any despot. An anecdote, referring to a period a few 
years later, will show why it met with nothing but abject sub- 
mission. Nobunanga resolved to signalize his administration 
and perpetuate his memory by some act of public utility. The 
common fashion among Japanese princes had been to build a 
temple. The strong sense as well as the contemptuous unbelief 
of Nobunanga, rejected this style of construction. He deter- 
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mined to build a public road across the island of Niphon, from 
Meaco to the site he had fixed upon for the Sjogun’s residence, 
now Jeddo. The road was to be straight and level, that is, 
without abrupt ascents or descents, utterly regardless of diffi- 
culties; and the difficulties were scarcely, if at all, less than 
those in the way of the road across the Simplon. Forests were 
to be prostrated, the solid rock hewn through for great dis- 
tances, and vast chasms and torrent-beds to be bridged over. 
The magistrates of Voari, one of the states through which the 
route led, appalled by the obstacles, and relying, perhaps, on 
the indulgence of their hereditary prince, thought they might 
venture an humble remonstrance. Three of their nobles, of the 
first class, went to Meaco on this errand. Nobunanga received 
them in the usual style in which he gave audience, sitting on a 
tiger’s skin, in a common soldier’s habit, which he always af- 
fected, his armed guard around him, and with that terrible look 
which made the stoutest heart in Japan tremble. 

The ambassadors told him their story. The plan, to be sure, 
was worthy of his highness’ genius, but it was impossible to ex- 
ecute it. The passes from one kingdom to another were locked 
with such precipices, and hills piled on hills, that no Cubo nor 
Dairi-sama in Japanese story—no, not the ancient Kami them- 
selves, would have undertaken to cut such a highway. Nobu- 
nanga did not reply with a polite bow, “ Messietirs, the word 
impossible is not good Japanese.” He gave them a lesson in 
propriety of speech which, like Jack Cade’s to the unlucky fol- 
lower who called him by his own name, made it quite certain 
they would never repeat the offence. He signed to his guards, 
and the heads of two of the committee rolled on the ground. 
The more atrocious chairman was dragged away and crucified. 
It is needless to say, after this, that the road was built accord- 
ing to order. 

It was thus, through what might have seemed a most remark- 
able Providence, had pure Christianity been at hand to take 
advantage of it, that idolatry was prostrated in Japan by one 
of her own rulers. Nobunanga went further than this. He 
was as much inclined, in the early part of his administration at 
least, to favor the missionaries as to humble the bonzes. 
He showed them signal marks of regard, invited them to visit 
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him freely, and even declared that he would bring all Japan to 
receive their doctrine. When the bonzes of various sects united 
in a petition against the toleration of Christianity, he asked 
them how many religions there were already in Japan. “ Thirty- 
five,” said the bonzes. ‘‘ Well,” replied Nobunanga, “ where 
thirty-five religions can be tolerated, we can easily bear with 
thirty-six. Let the Catholics alone.”* The bonzes were un- 
willing to give it up so. ‘They tried various arts. Father 
Froes had obtained a license to preach in Meaco. One of the 
bonzes, a prominent enemy of the missionaries, had the courage 
to wait upon Nobunanga, pretending a vital secret affecting the 
safety of the state. He made known that unless the European 
bonze was immediately expelled from Meaco, the city would be 
overthrown to its foundations. The earth would yawn to swal- 
low it up, and fire descend from heaven to consume the inhabit- 
ants. Nobunanga regarded him with a look of mingled con- 
tempt and anger, and asked if this was his important secret of 
state. “Just this,” said the bonze; and was proceeding to 
enlarge with additional pathos on the threatened ruin, when the 
irate monarch cut him short. “Stupid beast that you are,” 
said he, “do you think great Meaco is a village to be over- 
turned by one poor foreigner?” and turned his back upon him. 
At other times he set different sects disputing with each other, 
and cut off the heads of those who were worsted in the argu- 
ment, or stormed and sacked their monasteries and put the in- 
mates, to the number of more than a thousand at once, to the 
sword. ; 

From this time to the year 1587 was the golden age of Ro- 
manism in Japan; with some partial checks it grew steadily 
and rapidly. ‘The most important civil and military posts under 
Nobunanga were filled by Christians. Great numbers of the 
nobles received baptism. There were whole towns of six and 
eight thousand inhabitants without a single idolater. Churches 
began to rise in every direction ; two of great size and magnifi- 
cence confronted the very palace of the Dairi-sama in Meaco. 
The brethren thought the time had come for exhibiting their 
triumph in Europe, and laying the Church in Japan at the feet 
of the Holy Father. . 


* M‘Farlane, p. 194. 
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The year 1582 accordingly brought with it the famous embassy 
to Rome. Six youths of the highest rank, part of royal 
blood, were selected from the Seminary at Arima, who should 
accompany Father Vallignani to the centre of Catholic unity. 
The threefold object of the mission was, to convince the arro- 
gant Japanese of the power and splendor of the Catholic states 
of Europe, to obtain aid for the support of the schools, and to 
pay the homage of Japan to the Holy Roman See. Such were 
the delays incident to navigation at the time, that it was not till 
August 1584, more than two years after setting sail from Nan- 
gasaki, that the embassy entered the port of Lisbon. It wasa 
year more before the shows, processions, public receptions and 
royal visits with which they were overwhelmed, permitted them to 
reach Rome. All Spain and Italy fell into a transport of joy 
at this proof of the triumph of Catholicism. It was a consola- 
tion for the loss of half Europe, of which the Church was de- 
termined to make the most. The people could never satiate 
their eyes with the sight of these outlandish scions of converted 
royalty. The streets were a mob whenever they appeared in 
public. Salvos of artillery thundered, and Ze Deums were 
sung. The General of the Order, Claudius Aquaviva, welcomed 
them with tears of joy; Gregory XIII, who had been a father 
to the mission, embraced and kissed them in public, and was 
then heard saying to himself, nune dimittis servum tuum, Do- 
mine! In fact he died a few days after, of joy or of old age. 
Sixtus V. the great Pontiff who succeeded—another Nobunanga 
for inflexibility of will and the ruthlessness with which he 
trampled down whatever stood in the way of his reforms— 
showed them still greater marks of regard. They were knighted, 
made citizens of Rome and Patricians. Medals were struck 
commemorating the great event; Tintoretto painted their por- 
traits. In short there was a very torrent, tempest and whirl- 
wind of rejoicing, at the subjugation of Japan to the Romish 
See. 

Most inopportunely, at the very time these hosannas were 
resounding through Catholic Europe, the clouds were gathering 
in Japan which, in the course of a few years, were to dash the 
edifice of Romish Christianity so completely to the ground, that 
not one stone should be left upon another. To account for this, 
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we must go back and trace the course of events subsequent to 
the year 1582. 

The embassy with Father Vallignani had scarcely left the 
port of Nangasaki, when Nobunanga perished by the hands of 
assassins. His end was an illustration of more than one clas- 
sical, and more than one scriptural proverb and story, which 
associates insane pride with quick coming ruin. This imperial 
atheist who mocked at the religion of his country, and treated 
the most sainted Kami with no more respect than he did a living 
Bonze, was at length minded to make himself a god. He was 
about marching his troops southward to extinguish the last re- 
mains of the kingdom of Amanguchy, the only rival power that 
still subsisted in Japan. He was then prepared for the inva- 
sion of Corea, and the conquest of China. Before departing, 
he celebrated with great pomp the consecration of a magnifi- 
cent temple, and his own inauguration as the present Deity of 
Japan. ‘To secure a concourse of worshippers, he removed into 
it the most famous idols that had escaped contributing to the 
erection of his palace. As a further inducement, he made libe- 
ral promises, in his quality of god, to all who should worship 
devoutly in that temple; health, peace, prosperity, with the 
special and quite peculiar assurance of their attaining to at 
least eighty years of age; little dreaming, says the historian, 
that he himself had then scant twenty days of life remaining. 

As the several divisions of his army were ready, he sent them 
forward in succession, till he had left himself in Meaco only a 
handful of attendants. With the characteristic treachery of the 
Japanese, the opportunity for assassination was seized by his 
prime favorite Akechi. Surrounding the palace with a body 
of troops, he himself entered the royal apartments; the first 
notice Nobunanga received of the treason, was an arrow 
through the body. He snatched a spear and defended himself 
bravely till his arm was shattered by the discharge of a match- 
lock. He then withdrew by a private passage and ripped him- 
self up, more japanico, to avoid falling alive into the hands of 
his murderers. 

A speedy retribution followed. Acondono, one of his gene- 
rals, a zealous Christian, turned upon the rebels; defeated them 
in battle, and followed up his success with such severity, that 
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a huge pile of heads soon reeked before the palace to the manes 
of Nobunanga. 

The victory, however, inured to the benefit of another officer, 
Fasciba, who was pushing the war successfully at the time 
against the king of Amanguchy. He soon marched with all 
his troops upon Meaco, of which he made himself master; and 
without even a show of opposition, stepped into the place of his 
late sovereign. Fasciba was originally of low condition, a 
wood-cutter by trade, and supported himself by carrying fag- 
gots on his own shoulders to the market of Meaco. He was 
accustomed to refer to this in the time of his greatness, as an 
illustration of the genius that had raised him from so low a po- 
sition. Equal to Nobunanga in the talent for war and business, 
he was even more dreaded for the passionate fierceness of his 
nature. This “six-fingered Jack’’—his left hand exhibited 
that peculiarity—had nothing royal in his countenance or per- 
son. He was of low stature, and misshapen; his features dis- 
torted, the eyes staring frightfully from his head. His moral 
qualities answered to his looks. He was crafty, suspicious, re- 
morselessly cruel, and given up to the dominion of swinish ap- 
petites; at least this is the portrait drawn of him by the mis- 
sionaries whom he silenced, and drove out of Japan. On the 
other hand, it is admitted that his administration was wise and 
firm, his measures usually just, though arbitrary, and his laws 
no more severe than the state of the country at the time de- 
manded. 

“‘Never,” says the learned Jesuit Charlevoix, “was Japan 
better ruled than under Taiko; and the condition of the country 
at that period affords a proof, that the Japanese, as well as 
most other nations, only require to be subject to a man who 
knows how to govern, to conduct themselves peaceably and 
obediently. Vice was punished, virtue was rewarded, merit 
was acknowledged, and occupation was found for the restless, 
or they were coerced into quietness. Excepting the persecu- 
tion of the Christians, in which, however, the Emperor exhibit- 
ed a degree of moderation hardly to be expected from a man 
of his character, no just complaint can be urged against his 
government. It is true that he was not an object of affection ; 
but he was feared and admired. Moreover the traditions of 
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the country seldom fail to do justice to the memory of a sove- 
reign, whether meriting applause or reprobation. To the pre- 
sent day the name of Taiko-sama is revered throughout Japan ; 
and his actions continue to be the theme of admiration.””* 

If honors did not change this sovereign’s manners, they at 
least changed his names. As wood cutter and soldier, he bore 
his own name of Fasciba; soon after seizing the throne, he 
strengthened himself by marrying a niece of the Mikado, and 
received from him the title of Cambacu, meaning the Lord of 
the treasure; at a later period, in 1592, he adopted the impe- 
rial name, by which he is known in history, of Taiko-sama. 

Taiko succeeded to the policy of his predecessor, both with 
respect to the priesthood of the country, and the “ bonzes from 
Europe.” The former he hunted down with unsparing severi- 
ty. He confiscated their property to pay his soldiers. He 
burned their monasteries, or made them over to the reverend 
Fathers for churches. He put them to the sword without 
mercy; even exterminating some entire sects; so that this nu- 
merous and powerful body of priests, who had lorded it in 
Japan as proudly as the monks and friars in their palmiest 
day in Europe, were reduced to the most abject condition of 
want and weakness. Many of them fell in with the tide, and 
joined the Church. Others hastened to throw off the profes- 
sion of bonze, and betake themselves to some safer and more 
profitable calling. 

Corresponding to this, was the favor he showed to the 
Jesuits. He frequently sent for them to converse with him, 
and sometimes called upon them, almost without ceremony. 
He gave them free license to preach; and even declared, like 
Nobunanga, that whenever he should become sole master of 
Japan, as he soon did, by the conquest of the southern king- 
doms, he would make their law universal in his dominions. 

The brethren of the mission now seemed to have an open sea 
before them. Their converts multiplied more rapidly than 
ever. Hospitals, Houses of the Order, schools and seminaries 
for priests were founded in various cities. Two hundred and 
forty churches reared themselves by the side of the demolished 


* M‘Farlane’s Japan, p. 168. 
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Sintoo monasteries. The most important posts in the army 
were filled by converts. This was the condition of things in 
1585, when the Jubilee was still resounding in Rome over the 
accession of Japan to the circle of Catholic States. The next 
year, it was confidently predicted, would witness such a harvest 
of souls, that all previous conversions would seem only a scanty 
picking. But Romanism had already shot to the zenith of its 
prosperity ; and while the Fathers were saying, to-morrow shall 
be as this day, and yet more abundantly, discerning Christians 
at court had caught sight of the writing on the wall, that pro- 
nounced their ruin. 

Various causes contributed to prepare the way for the catas- 
trophe of Romanism in Japan. The sudden elevation of the 
brethren proved too much for them. They had been models of 
humility and patience, while toiling up the ascent. When they 
reached the summit, and saw their old enemies, the bonzes, at 
their feet, their heads turned. It was now time to look down 
opposition. They began to assume the dress and bearing of 
Japanese dignitaries. They rode about in wheeled chairs, and 
elbowed nobles in the streets. Instances are said to have oc- 
curred of their refusing the customary marks of respect to emi- 
nent personages. These were represented to the Emperor in 
such a way, as to incense him at the exhibition of foreign pride 
and insolence. The Japanese, like the Chinese, are sufficiently 
disposed to look with contempt on all outside barbarians, and 
this unseemly disrespect outraged the national feeling. The 
reverend Fathers, moreover, and their converts, grew intole- 
rant. They were unwilling heathenism should continue to 
exist, however humbled. ‘They undertook, on their own ac- 
count, to throw down idols and demolish monasteries. Taiko 
himself had not been backward at this work; but it roused his 
jealous pride, that others should engage in it without his orders. 
He took the bonzes under his protection. 

In addition to these causes of offence, the Jesuits were just 
at this time stripping themselves, to some extent, of the sanc- 
tion of their religious character. The brethren had need of 
money. There were a hundred and thirty or more laborers of 
them to feed and clothe. They had schools and hospitals to 
support. They had often occasion for presents, which are an 
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indispensable unction in Japan, as in many Asiatic countries, 
for the wheels of society and government. The salaries furn- 
ished them from Europe came loaded with such per centages 
and agios, as to be quite insufficient for these purposes. They 
obtained an order from the Viceroy of India, that the amount 
appropriated to the mission should be forwarded in the shape 
of merchandise, which they might sell at their own profit. 
There may have been nothing very censurable in this. The 
Pope gave it his sanction. But it no doubt tended somewhat 
to impair the sacredness of their character, and encourage the 
idea that under religious professions they were pursuing selfish 
ends. An additional cause of exasperation is said to have been 
the obstinate virtue of a Christian lady, whom the Emperor 
wished to take into his harem. The bonzes took skilful advan- 
tage of all these circumstances to work on his jealous mind, 
and insinuate that everything must soon be held in Japan by 
the favor of the foreigners. 

Taiko burst into a fury, and vowed that he would uproot 
Christianity from his Empire, to the last fibre. He began with 
instantly degrading and sending into banishment the eminent 
Christian officers about his person. He then laid the mission- 
aries under a ban, and ordered them all to leave the Islands 
within twenty days, under pain of death. No vessel being at hand 
to receive them, they obtained an extension of the term, and 
in the meantime events occurred which tended to appease the 
Siogun’s anger. Among these was the return of Father 
Vallignani, in the quality of ambassador from the Viceroy of 
India. The brethren also wisely withdrew themselves from all 
public activity. They advised the converts to abstain from any 
outward sign of their faith. Christianity dropped out of public 
view, and the storm might have blown over for the present, but 
for the fatal developments remaining to be mentioned. 

The Franciscan and other missionaries in Malacca and the 
Philippine Islands, had long looked with envy on the triumphs 
of the Jesuits in Japan, and had been anxious to share in the 
glory of gathering in that rich harvest. A Bull of Gregory 
XIII. however, had expressly forbidden them to interfere. 
Japan was a conquest of the company; entire unity of opera- 
tions was necessary to complete their success. New orders of 
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laborers, with their different modes of procedure, would only 
confound the natives and introduce discord into the mission.* 
The event fully justified this apprehension. The Franciscans 
supposing the field to be cleared of Jesuit laborers by their 
flight or death, now flocked to the scene of danger and glory. 
They would not seek safety in concealment like the boasting fol- 
lowers of Loyola. They would defy the tyrant and win the crown 
of martyrdom. In fact they soon brought about by their in- 
temperate zeal, just such a state of things as the worst enemy 
of the mission could have desired. They set the Christians to 
quarrelling with each other, furnished the bonzes with a new 
ground of complaint, and re-awakened the slumbering wrath of 
the Emperor. 

There is sufficient reason to believe, moreover, that the Por- 
tuguese now proposed a serious attempt to take possession of 
Japan. The Christians, at least two hundred thousand strong, 
with experienced military leaders, might easily be arrayed 
under existing circumstances, against the government. Nothing 
but an adequate force of Spanish auxiliaries would be needed 
to overthrow the throne of Taiko-sama, and set up a Christian 
regent as vassal to Philip the Second. Evidences of such a 
plot now came to light. The number of foreigners was getting 
to be already suspiciously large, when an armed galleon of the 
first class, dismasted by a recent typhoon, arrived at the port of 
Urando. She carried a freight of immense value, besides 
which she had on board eight or ten Franciscan and Dominican 
missionaries, and near a hundred Spanish cavaliers. The 
Emperor seized upon ship and cargo as jettison de mer. It 
does not appear that anything more would have followed, but 
for the indiscreet candor or rashness of one of the ship’s officers. 
A cunning Japanese engaged him in conversation, and with an 
air of great simplicity inquired the uses of various implements 
about the vessel. ‘‘ Howis it you are able to sail over such vast 
oceans, and find your way to the very port you wish to reach ?” 
The pilot displayed his chart and explained the meaning of the 
compass. ‘ Wonderful!” exclaimed the Japanese,—the culti- 


* See the Bull. Bartoli. L’imperio di Taico-sama, ii. 34. Cretineau-Joly, “ii. 
382. 
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vated nil admirart which characterizes his race, giving way to 
a judicious astonishment. ‘But do all these places you visit 
belong to your king?’ “Certainly!” said the Biscayan. 
“‘ But how is it, that the few you carry in your ships have been 
able to conquer such great empires?” ‘Oh!’ replied the 
pilot, “dans un accés d’orgueil espagnol,” as M. Cretineau- 
Joly will have it, but more probably with sailor frankness and 
indiscretion, blurting out a secret; “Oh! let our padres alone 
for that! We always take care to send enough of them ahead 
to convert part of the people, then we join with these and con- 
quer the rest.” 

This was quite sufficient. Mascita hurried to court with his 
news, and the torch was set to the magazine which had long 
been collecting in the mind of Taiko-sama. The explosion 
followed without delay. The missionaries in Meaco and Osaka 
were seized and thrown into prison, and a stringent order 
issued for the expulsion of the rest from Japan. Six Francis- 
cans and three Jesuits, with a considerable number of native 
converts, were paraded through the streets of Meaco with their 
ears cut off, and then taken to Nagasaki, where they were cru- 
cified. 

The Japanese cross is not in itself an instrument of great 
cruelty. It is merely a means of bringing the victim into an 
ignominious position to receive the stroke of the executioner. 
The condemned is bound upon it with chains or cords, each 
hand and foot apart, and sits upon a projection in the middle, 
which sustains the weight of the body. The cross is then raised 
and planted, and the criminal is put to death by being trans- 
pierced from each side, with the thrust of a spear. He is then 
left hanging till he drops to pieces. At the place of punish- 
ment, the Jesuits, who had been at variance with the Francis- 
cans, on account of the rash zeal by which the latter had 
interrupted their labors, fell upon their necks and thanked them 
for having procured the disciples of Ignatius the honors of 
martyrdom. The converts from their crosses, earnestly re- 
commended Christianity to their countrymen who stood around. 
They all died, invoking Jesus and Mary. 

The example thus set by Taiko was followed in various parts 
of the Empire. Several of the vassal kings engaged in the 
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work of persecution in their own states. Schools were dispers- 
ed, churches torn down, and the faithful put to death or driven 
into concealment. Still the Jesuits were unwilling to quit 
Japan. The Emperor was old, and might be expected to die 
anyday. The succeeding Cubo might adopt a different policy. 
It would be shameful to give up the field, so nearly won, to the 
idolaters or Franciscans. They determined to stay notwith- 
standing the edict. But by a ruse, not so creditable to holy 
men, they pretended to go. They sent on board a Portuguese 
vessel bound for Macao, eight novices and their master, and 
two sick Jesuits, one of whom died on the passage. Besides 
these they embarked the requisite number of native converts, 
masquerading in Jesuit attire. This was effected by collusion 
with the Governor of Nagasaki, who was favorably disposed. 
The sham-Jesuits sailed away for China, while the reverend 
fathers themselves lay hid in convenient retreats in the south- 
western part of Niphon, called Shimo. There were still a hun- 
dred and fifteen of them left, after the deduction made by 
disease, banishment, crucifixion and several deaths by poison. 
But they lost in this first burst of the storm, a hundred and 
thirty-seven churches, burnt or torn to the ground. 

In reply to a remonstrance from the Governor of the 
Philippines against the confiscation of the Spanish galleon and 
the death of the missionaries, Taiko wrote as follows: ‘“‘ Ever 
since the world began, this kingdom has followed the religion 
of the Shin tao; worshipping as the first cause the Shin, from 
whom all things proceed ; the courses of the sun and moon, the 
changes of the seasons, the clouds and winds, and the genera- 
tion of animals and men. All things in fine proceed from this 
principle and partake of its essence, and the degree to which 
they partake of it, fixes their place in the scale of being, and 
the gradations of human society. So also to him all things re- 
turn and are resolved into his essence. This being so, there 
came several years since to this kingdom certain padres, 
preaching a foreign law of the devil, and perverting the lower 
class of the people, introducing confusion and promoting re- 
sistance to the government. I therefore rigorously forbade the 
preaching of that law, and when the missionaries persisted I 
ordered them to be put to death; for I have understood it is by 
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their means you have got possession of other kingdoms. Would 
you like it, if bonzes from Japan should go among your people 
publishing error and creating disturbance? Certainly not! 
Judge then of me by yourselves. I have no wish that you 
should overturn my laws, and get possession of my Empire as 
you have of others.” 

Not long after this, in 1598, Taiko-sama died, at the age of 
sixty-four, leaving an infant child as his heir. The greatest of 
the vassal kings, Daifu, was appointed Regent and Protector. 
Taiko had hoped by this mark of confidence, as well as by many 
previous kindnesses, to make sure of his loyalty. But Taiko him- 
self had governed by virtue of successful usurpation, and could 
scarcely expect better measure for his own family than he had 
meted to the heirs of Nobunanga. The Regent put aside the 
feeble child, crushed the opposition of the nobles in a decisive 
battle, and became undisputed master of the Empire, under the 
name of Daifu-sama. This was in 1601. 

The new Cubo like the preceding, showed himself at first 
friendly to Christianity. The number of the native Christians 
was large, and it was not best to goad them into revolt. The 
regni novitas made it politic to be on good terms with the 
Church. He let the persecuting edicts of Taiko drop. He in- 
vited Father Organtini and others to court; treated them with 
marked respect, and connived at their building churches, even in 


-Meaco. Auxiliaries to the mission kept dropping in with each 


arrival, ten and fifteen Jesuits at a time. The Society was resolved 
the harvest should not perish for want of laborers. They began to 
ordain priests from among the natives; converts multiplied again 
by thousands. The brethren renewed the labors of Xavier, and 
baptized till they could no longer lift their hands to perform the 
ceremony. In short Romanism never seemed in a more hope- 
ful condition in Japan. It recoiled with gathered force from the 
prostration inflicted by Taiko-sama. The promise for the future 
was equally good. The young Prince Xongun showed the most 
favorable dispositions, and pledged the fathers his protection. 
Numbers of the nobles were converted, and a school was estab- 
lished in Meaco exclusively for their instruction. 

All this was but a “lightening before death ;” the last bril- 
liant flash of expiring Romanism. We have nothing left us, 
x.) ta trace in the briefest way consistent with justice, the 
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course of its irrecoverable decay, till the last spark hissed and 
went out in blood. 

By the year 1605 the Cubo felt himself strong enough in his 
seat to govern without regard to the Church. At most it em- 
braced less than half a million, a mere fraction of his subjects. 
He could “set his heel on the viper,” as the bonzes were contin- 
ually urging, and extinguish it without an effort, before it should 
be warmed into more venomous life. Additional causes of sus- 
picion, moreover, in regard to the designs of the foreigners came 
to light from time to time. In the year above mentioned, 
Daifu learned from some Spaniards that a squadron with a 
large body of troops embarked, was about sailing from Cadiz 
for the Eastern seas. ‘‘ But why so many armed ships and 
soldiers for the purposes of trade?” ‘It is not for trade,” 
said the Spaniard, “ but for conquest; our king designs to sub- 
due the Moluccas.”’ Daifu remembered what the pilot of the 
San Filippo had incautiously let out a few years before, of the 
relation between spiritual and carnal weapons. 

It was not long after, that another circumstance occurred to 
strengthen his suspicions. The Viceroy of New Spain under- 
took the same enterprise, which Mr. Fillmore’s Administration, 
after an interval of two hundred and fifty years, has set on 
foot. He undertook to open commercial relations between 
Mexico and Japan. The officer in command of the Expedition, 
not contenting himself with sounding along the coast, survey- 
ing the harbors and constructing charts of navigation, had the 
insolence to land, as if he had come to take possession of the 
country. At the head of an armed force with military music 
and the banner of Spain displayed, he marched to the palace 
of one of the local sovereigns, and there dictated a treaty of 
commerce. The Japanese indignantly said that he had come, 
not like a stranger supplicating favors, but like a master enter- 
ing a conquered fortress. The Englishman, Adams, whom 
Bartoli calls “‘an excellent sailor and a vile heretic,” was liv- 
ing at the time in high favor with the Cubo-sama, though 
detained in Japan against his will. Daifu who had been in- 
formed of the operations along the coast, asked him what it all 
meant. ‘ Was it customary in Europe to survey and map out 
a whole line of seaboard, as an introduction to a peaceful com- 
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merce?’ Adams informed him, as he had sufficient reason for 
doing, that it did not mean traffic, but war. “The Spaniards 
had pursued the same course in Europe and in other parts of 
the world; sending forward the Jesuits as pioneers. The latter 
had, on this account, been already driven out of several king- 
doms, especially from England, or put to death if they were 
found remaining.” ‘Much better reason have I,’’ said the 
Cubo, “‘ to expel them from my Empire, when even their fellow 
Christians cannot endure them.’’* 

One other crowning evidence of conspiracy between the 
foreigners and the native Catholics may be grouped with the 
above, though the development of it belongs to a period some 
years later. The Dutch, who in those days often acted towards 
the Spaniards and Portuguese the part of the eagle towards 
the fish-hawk, and were always on the look out for homeward 
bound galleons, captured a vessel on its way to Lisbon, near 
the Cape of Good Hope. The most important thing found on 
board was a packet of letters meant for the king of Portugal, 
containing the provisions of an arrangement by which the 
latter was to become master of the Japanese empire. The 
native Christians were ready to rise in arms against the perse- 
cuting government, encouraged by the promise of aid from the 
Portuguese, and the Pope’s benediction. Artillery and Euro- 
pean auxiliaries were all that were now wanted to insure success. 
The letters urged that the fleet they had been led to expect 
with a large body of troops on board, should be hastened off as 
speedily as possible. 

The writer of these letters, and the prime agent of the Por- 
tuguese party in the whole affair, was a native Catholic, who 
figures under the title of ‘Captain Moro,” probably a corrup- 
tion of some Japanese name. He was known to be deep in the 
confidence of the Jesuits ; and their whole history warrants the 
suspicion that these bold and subtle intriguers were at the bot- 
tom of the conspiracy. 

The Dutch, delighted at getting their inveterate enemies on 
the hip, handed over the correspondence to the Japanese 
government. ‘Captain Moro,” and many others whom the 


* Bartoli, L’imperio di Daifu-sama, iii 53. 
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letters implicated, were seized, put to the torture, and finally 
burnt at the stake. The safety of the empire seemed irrecon- 
cileable with the further entertainment of such guests. A pro- 
clamation was issued, decreeing that ‘the whole race of the 
Portuguese with their mothers, nurses, and whatever belongs to 
them, slfall be banished for ever.” 

“‘'The same proclamation set forth that no Japanese ship or 
boat, or any native of Japan, should henceforth presume to 
quit the country under pain of forfeiture and death; that any 
Japanese returning from a foreign country should be put to 
death ; that no nobleman or soldier should be suffered to purchase 
anything of a foreigner ; that any person presuming to bring a 
letter from abroad, or to return to Japan after he had been 
banished, should die with all his family, and that whosoever 
presumed to intercede for such offenders should be put to 
death ; that all persons who propagated the doctrines of the 
Christians, or bore that scandalous name, should be seized and 
immured in the common jail, &. A reward was offered for 
the discovery of every padre or priest, and a smaller reward 
for the discovery of every native Christian.””* 

This proclamation belongs to the year 1637, in the reign of 
Xongun the second, and only operated to finish the catastrophe 
of the mission. With the earlier exhibitions of treachery on 
the part of the native and foreign Catholics in 1612, the Cubo 
Daifu resolved on the extirpation of Romanism from the soil 
of Japan. The signal was given, and the work of ruin com- 
menced. ‘The last three books of our history,” says Bartoli, 
“will run with blood. The church in Japan had her Neros, 
her Trajans, her Diocletians, even her apostate and persecuting 
Julians.” 

We do not propose to shock the reader by going into the de- 
tails of the persecution under Daifu-sama, and the first and 
second Xonguns. It includes features of horror that might 
have shamed the ingenuity of the Inquisition. It includes ex- 
amples of constancy never exceeded by the victims of Pagan or 
of Papal Rome. AJl the common expedients usually employed 
by the familiars of the holy office were exhausted. Others were 


* M:Farlane’s Japan, p. 46. 
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added, such as never entered their imaginations. Crucifixion, 
roasting by a slow fire, distending the victim with water, Kc. 
were every day punishments. More peculiar were the tor- 
ments of the fosse, of the surunga or swing, of the sack, and 
of the boiling springs of Ungen. 

The sack was inflicted by enclosing a number of persons at 
the same time in bags made of the harshest materials, which 
were then corded very tightly to the naked body, from the neck 
to the ancles. Thirty or forty being thus prepared, they were 
piled upon each other crosswise, and left in that position 
till they either recanted, or died from suffocation or hunger. 
Crowds of spectators in the mean time looked on, and their 
heathen friends never ceased urging them to ery for pardon. 

The victim of the fosse, was suspended head downwards in a 
small circular pit, partly filled with horrid animal decay. 
Covers fitting to each other around his body closed the orifice. 
To prevent his being released too early from suffering by fatal 
congestion of the head, ligatures were applied to different parts 
of the body, and the scalp was deeply scarified. He had means 
of giving a signal to guards in waiting, whenever he was pre- 
pared to recant. In this position some of the missionaries 
lingered four, five, and even it is said, seven days, without 
nourishment, before they were released by death. 

Still more dreaded and intolerable was the Surunga. It 
was applied by attaching ropes proceeding from a common 
centre, to each of the four extremities, and thus suspending the 
subject, face downwards. A heavy stone was placed on the 
loins. If this failed to extort a recantation, he was wound up, 
each twist of the rope approaching the extremities nearer each 
other, until hands and feet were in contact. The patient still 
remaining firm was then let go, and of course whirled around 
with great violence, till the ropes suddenly opening, let the 
weight of the stone come with an impetus on the retorted body, 
producing the last degree of endurable dislocation. This was 
repeated as often as the tormentors found necessary, up to the 
limit of recantation or insensibility. 

The mountain of Ungen rises not far from the southern coast 
of Kiousiou Island, in full view from the city of Kangosima. 
Towards its summit are craters filled with boiling sulphurous 
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water. One of these, the largest of all, opened during the pro- 
gress of the persecution. The Japanese called it Ghingocu; 
the jaws of Gehenna. The water thick and black, boils and 
bubbles like a very hell-broth, jetting into the air momently, 
with furious bursts. A cloud of steam rises from the caldron. 

To this horrible geyser, several of the Jesuits and many ~ 
of their converts were brought, after enduring various other 
tortures, as the last trial of their constancy. They were often 
borne on litters, their limbs having been disjointed or mashed 
to a jelly by previous applications. The executioners fasten- 
ing ropes around their bodies, would hold them suspended in 
the stifling vapor, and dip them by inches in the “jaws of 
hell,” pulling them to land after each dip to give them the 
opportunity of recanting. If they finally persisted, they were 
left to die in lingering agony, every spot the water had touched 
turning to an ulcer, or, more mercifully, were flung at once 
into the depths of the caldron. Every variety of ingenious 
torture, in short, protracted through whole days, and even 
through weeks, was tried by turns. 

Under these circumstances it cannot be denied, that the 
Japanese habituation to the idea of violent and self-sought death 
for the sake of religion or honor, stimulated by the enthusiastic 
example and preaching of the missionaries, produced an abund- 
ant harvest of martyrs. ‘Twenty, thirty, even fifty at a time 
expired in torments, chanting the Confiteor, and calling upon 
Jesus and Mary with their last breath. It was very much as 
their fathers used to do, without compulsion, in honor of Amida 
and Sakya. From 1606 to 1640, the storm never ceased to 
beat in some part or other of the empire; especially in 1622, 
called by the historian “ the great year of martyrdom,” blood 
flowed without stint or cessation. The reverend fathers them- 
selves contributed their full proportion. They were crucified, 
roasted alive, suspended in the fosse head downwards, parboiled 
in the “jaws of hell,” and swung into apoplexy or convulsions, 
in the horrible surunga. One of the Jesuits, and several of 
the Franciscans apostatized. Others made their escape to 
Macao or the Philippines. 

It inust also be admitted, that while great numbers of the 
converts remained faithful to the last to the spurious Christi- 
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anity of Rome, vastly greater numbers lapsed and returned to 
the Kami-no-mitsi. The ordeal was terrible, and the ‘“ con- 
verts” had nothing better than their native principle of honor, 
and an enthusiastic superstition to sustain them. Their con- 
version had consisted in their submitting to baptism, and learn- 


‘ing to make the sign of the cross, after some brief and imperfect 


instruction in the elements of religion. The decisive argument 
of the fathers related sometimes to the unity of God; sometimes 
to the immortality of the soul; sometimes to the resurrection 
of the dead, the last judgment, heaven and hell ; never, so far 
as we have noticed, to the doctrine of sin and of redemption. 
The incarnation, nativity and passion of Christ were, no doubt, 
dwelt upon, as is the use inthe Romish church ; but in no such 
way as to produce an intelligent conviction of sin. Very 
few of the converts had any knowledge whatever of the 
Scriptures, and they were led to rely of course, on a religion of 
observances ; on rites, penances and sacrifice as a means of 
obtaining salvation. The greater part of them, therefore, 
were deluded by a wretched superstition in place of the gospel. 

At the same time, we gladly cherish the belief that in the 
Japanese church there was some true piety. The grains, of 
wheat scattered amid the bushel of chaff, may have dropped 
here and there into good ground, and God may have given the 
increase. ‘Thoge divine influences, without which there is no 
spiritual life, and which are sometimes dispensed in connection 
with very feeble rays of truth, were perhaps granted to some 
minds, which never attained in this life to any thing like a clear 
conception of the nature of the gospel. The lives and deaths 
of individuals among the Japanese martyrs will warrant us in 
entertaining this pleasing persuasion. 

On the other hand, a large proportion, perhaps four in five 
of the converts, fell away during the persecution. If we should 
admit that fifty thousand sealed their faith with their blood, 
(and there is no evidence of half that number,) still it would 
leave at the lowest estimate two hundred thousand lapsi. If 
1622 was the great year of martyrdom, 1629 and 1630 were the 
great years of apostacy. The converts, who bore up nobly 
against the storm at first, as the enthusiasm passed off, began 
to yield in crowds. In Meaco, Osaca, and many other places 
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particularly mentioned, the church was annihilated. At Naga- 
saki, a Dutch writer relates that in 1626, he found forty 
thousand Catholics. Three years after, he was unable to hear 
of a solitary Christian left. A form of recantation was sub- 
scribed by all, in which they declared their belief, that the 
“law of the Christians” was an invention of the devil, and con- 
sented, should they ever embrace it again, to be burned alive, 
themselves and their families. 

In short, Christianity was uprooted and driven out of town 
after town, and state after state, till it collected itself for its 
last struggle, sword in hand, in the kingdom of Arima. The 
rebels, for they now openly assumed that character, took pos- 
session of the town of Simabara, where they were besieged by 
Xongun, in 1638, with eighty thousand men. They defended 
themselves with the courage of desperation, but against odds 
both of numbers and arms, which left them no chance of 
escape. 

The Dutch, who have been the opprobrium of Protestantism 
in Japan, assisted the emperor in the reduction of this strong- 
hold. They were the rivals of the Portuguese in trade, their 
enemies in religion. ‘They themselves had suffered through a 
long and dreadful war all the atrocities of Catholic vengeance. 
They thought it right to help extinguish in Japan that remorse- 
less fanaticism, whose tender mercies they had experienced in 
Europe. Certainly it was a grievous and cruel error, but it 
was only an humble imitation of a great Romish example. The 
Pope himself had, not many years before, sent his own merce- 
naries across the Alps, to aid in the slaughter of the French 
Protestants, expressly charged to grant no quarter. 

Still these brave defenders of the last hold of Catholicism 
were not Spaniards or Portuguese, but simple native converts 
driven into revolt by outrageous persecution. It was as disgrace- 
ful to Dutch manhood, as it was to Protestant Christianity to 
throw the weight of European cannon on the side of the oppres- 
sor; and what makes it worse is, that the prevailing motive 
seems to have been baser than a vindictive hatred of Roman- 
ism. It was a mere mercenary calculation of profit, looking to 
the increase of Dutch trade as the fruit of compliance with the 
Sjogun’s wishes. “The Dutch, as friends and allies of the 
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emperor, were requested to assist the Japanese in the siege of 
Simabara. M. Kockebecker, who was then director of the 
Dutch trade and nation, having received the emperor’s orders 
to this purpose, repaired thither without delay, on board a 
Dutch ship lying at anchor in the harbor of Firando; and with- 
in a fortnight’s time battered the old town with four hundred 
and twenty-six cannon balls, both from on board his own ship, 
and from a battery planted on shore. This compliance of the 
Dutch, and their conduct during the siege were entirely to the 
satisfaction of the Japanese ; and although the besieged seemed 
in no manner of forwardness to surrender, yet as by this canon- 
nading they had been greatly reduced in number, and their 
strength greatly broken, M. Kockebecker had leave at last to 
depart, after they had obliged him to land six more of his guns 
for the use of the emperor.’’* 

The place was still too strong for Xongun to venture an 
assault, but provisions began to fail, and the besieged had only 
a choice of deaths. They knew there was no hope of mercy, 
and resolved to sell their lives as dearly as possible. In a 
desperate sally they cut their way into the enemies’ camp, and 
after having slain great numbers, were themselves over- 
powered and cut to pieces. The defenceless town was then 
taken, and the women and children, with the sick and wounded 
butchered in heaps. The dead were thrown together in a huge 
pile, and over their remains the following absurd and impious 
inscription was set up: ‘So long as the sun continues to shine, 
let no Christian presume to set foot in Japan. Let all know 
that the king of Spain himself, or the Pope, or the Christian’s 
God, if he violates this command, shall pay for it with his 
head.” 

Thus fell to the ground in irretrievable ruin the very last 
fragment of the fabric reared by Jesuit energies in Japan. The 
enterprise failed through over confidence and extravagant zeal. 
Portuguese rapacity and insolence aroused the just alarm of the 
government. The people welcomed Christianity, as we believe 
they will be found prepared to do now. The Cubos, who were 
bending their efforts to destroy the religion of the country and 


* Kampfer, quoted by M‘Farlane, p. 46. 
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its formidable priesthood, would have welcomed the gospel too, 
had it come in its unalloyed simplicity, rendering to Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s. But the missionaries would not be 
contented without laying the empire at the feet of the Pope. 
Their well known character for political intrigue gives great 
probability to the charge of their having conspired to effect the 
overthrow of the government. Here, as everywhere else, the 
craft and ambition of the Jesuits recoiled upon themselves. 
They lost by mismanagement the most brilliant conquest ever 
within reach of the Romish church. It is impossible to give 
the Jesuits too much praise for heroic courage and constancy. 
All they want in order to make perfect missionaries, is goodness 
and simplicity of purpose, with a knowledge of the true nature 
of the gospel. Several desperate efforts they made in and 
after the year 1639 to recover their lost ground, only resulted 
in a useless sacrifice of the lives of those concerned. From the 
time Xavier landed at Kangosima, till the last forlorn hope of 
the company expired in the fosse at Nagasaki in 1643, was 
just ninety-four years. 

It has been already suggested, that whatever may be the 
immediate results of the “‘ Japan expedition,” the gates of the 
empire cannot much longer be kept closed against foreign com- 
merce and residence. This is an unavoidable necessity, to 
which China has yielded, and Japan, a fortior?, must yield. In 
bringing about this end, we cannot too earnestly deprecate 
violence, or outrage of any sort to the national feeling. The 
Japanese are a brave people, keenly sensitive to insult; and 
their soil has not been profaned by the foot of an invader with- 
in any period known to history. It would be calamitous both 
in its immediate, and its remoter consequences, if Christianity 
should come before them only under the symbol of the war- 
eagle, thunder-bolt charged. We hope an intelligent council 
at Yeddo have informed themselves of the progress of events, 
and will conform their policy to the necessities of the age. In 
this case it will be but a very short time before Japan is open to 
the introduction of the gospel. The student is perhaps now in 
some one of our Theological Seminaries, who will be the Morri- 
son of the Japanese mission. 

Of all heathendom, Japan, we believe, will be the scene of 
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the great struggle between Protestantism and the Church of 
Rome. It may safely be taken for granted that no sooner 
will the country be open to foreigners, than the followers of 
Loyola will flock in to reclaim their ancient seats. They have 
watered the soil freely with their blood, and that of their con- 
verts, and will look now for the harvest. They may hope that 
traditions still survive to predispose the people in their favor. 
Protestants will not be backward in their efforts to plant there, 
pure Christianity. 

We regard it as interesting and hopeful beyond almost any 
other field of missionary effort. The people have nothing of 
that supineness and blank stupidity that characterizes the 
heathen mind in many parts of the world. They are an 
intellectual people; acute, inquisitive, and eager for knowl- 
edge. The multitude of sects prevailing in Japan has accus- 
tomed them to argument on religious questions. In their 
debates with the Jesuit fathers they often displayed great 
shrewdness and even wit. The bonzes used these qualities, 
to be sure, in turning the mysteries of the Catholic faith into 
ridicule, and will no doubt try the same weapons on the doc- 
trines preached by Protestant missionaries. Still no mis- 
sionary will hesitate in preferring the acute active-minded 
Japanese, ever ready to grapple in argument with the truth, to 
the childish and vacant. thoughtlessness of some of the African 
and Polynesian tribes. Truth cannot create mind; but where 
it finds mind, it can commend itself to the judgment and con- 
science. 

We must add to this that the Japanese are an educated 
people. They have a system of common school instruction, on 
which children of both sexes and all ranks attend. Reading, 
writing and history are taught, and the child of the humblest 
peasant is expected to acquire as much as this. Then there 
are academies and universities, some of them containing several 
thousand pupils, in which higher branches are pursued. 

The Japanese have an extensive literature. They have pos- 
sessed for many centuries the art of printing on blocks. They 
cultivate poetry, philosophy, romance and the drama. Their 
books are liberally ornamented with illustrative cuts. They are 
fond of reading ; persons of both sexes being frequently seen 
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sitting in the open air, book in hand. These are circumstances 
eminently favorable to the circulation of the Scriptures, and an 
evangelical literature. 

The language is understood to be difficult beyond most 
others; yet it presents no obstacles insuperable by ordinary 
skill and perseverance. The Jesuits were able to converse and 
preach in it in the course of a few years, though one of them, 
perhaps less apt than the rest in acquiring tongues, “ felt quite 
certain that the language and the letters had been invented 
and rendered difficult by Satan himself, in order to perplex 
poor missionaries, and hinder the progress of the true faith.” 
The Japanese alphabet like the Chinese is a syllabarium, or 
alphabet of syllables, with a very large number of course, of 
elementary characters; besides which Japanese writers, it is 
said, are greatly addicted to mixing up Chinese characters with 
their own, which increases the confusion. Partly through the 
labors of the Jesuits however, considerable facilities are now 
enjoyed for the acquisition of the language. Several gram- 
mars exist in Spanish and French, and a learned German, 
Professor Pfitzmayer is engaged in completing and publishing 
a dictionary at Vienna. It is somewhat alarming to learn from 
Mr. M‘Farlane, that “if continued and concluded on its pre- 
sent ample scale, this work will run to twenty volumes.” 

We have already alluded to the outward resemblance be- 
tween Buddhism and Christianity. This might have some in- 
fluence perhaps in reconciling the mind of a Buddhist to a 
change of faith, or at all events, might interest him in an ex- 
amination of the gospel history. But there are besides this 
certain analogies or correspondences between the two systems 
which may convince the disciple of Fo, that he finds in Chris- 
tianity the perfect complement of his own dreamy and unsatis- 
fying faith. The original principle of the Buddhist taught him 
to renounce dependence on a priesthood as a necessary medium 
of communication with the Creator, and to rely on personal 
union with the Divine, by the communication and indwelling of 
a divine spirit; a principle which finds its complete realization 
in the spiritual nature of the Christian service, and that inward 
renovation which makes each Christian “a habitation of God 
through the Spirit.” Christianity presents an intelligible and 
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experimental method by which each subject becomes, what 
Buddhism merely dreams of, “a partaker of the divine nature.” 

Again, Buddhism rests on a belief of the “infinite capacity 
of the human intellect ;” a belief which, in its lamanesque de- 
velopment ends in the worship of a man—perhaps a child—as 
the representative and abode of perfect human wisdom; but 
which may be better satisfied by the fact of the immortality 
and infinite progression in knowledge and holiness of the human 
‘spirit. 

Buddhism requires a visible object of worship, of the same 
nature with the worshippers, with whom they can be united by 
sympathy and relationship, and in whom is contained in abso- 
lute perfection the excellence after which they are to strive; a 
demand which is perfectly met in the humanity and spotless 
purity of the Divine Redeemer.* 

In short, it might appear as if Buddhism, wherever it is 
grasped by a thoughtful and inquiring spirit, might prove the 
germinating point of an outward faith in Christianity. But 
this form of heathenism is to be met with in greater proportion 
and influence in Japan than in any other country to which Pro- 
testant missions have yet penetrated. It will not be unreason- 
able to expect, therefore, that Christianity will meet with a 
more ready acceptance here, than among the adherents of the 
grosser and more idolatrous religion of India. 

It only remains to add, that the rigid exclusion of foreigners 
which has now been persisted in for nearly two hundred and 
fifty years, is wholly due to the policy of the Government 
founded on its experience of European treachery. The people 
have nothing of that hatred for “outside barbarians,” which 
characterizes the natives of the adjoining continental Empire. 
They are as superior to the Chinese in liberality and kindness 
of disposition, as they are in their physical development. 
Captain Golownin and others who have suffered the hardships 
of a captivity in Niphon, testify that the people went as far as 
they dared in manifesting kindness and sympathy. They are 
also anxious for the introduction of foreign commerce, and will 


* See Maurice on the Religions of the World, where the relation of Christianity 
to existing and defunct forms of faith, is developed with great acuteness and discri- 
mination. 
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engage freely in traffic whenever the restrictions are removed. 
It is in a high degree likely, that this intelligent and improve- 
able people will be found, before many years, carrying on com- 
merce on their own account, between Japan and the Pacific 
States of America. 

Of the books enumerated at the head of this article we have 
only a word to say. The last mentioned is merely a collection 
of tracts, encyclopedic articles and newspaper paragraphs re- 
lating to Japan and the Japanese expedition, strung together 
without any pretence of editorial labor. It embodies, however, 
a good deal of useful information, and is dedicated by permis- 
sion, to President Fillmore. 

McFarlane’s Japan is the work of a clever and veteran 
littérateur, who, next to having resided in the country, had the 
best opportunities of becoming acquainted with everything of 
interest pertaining to it. He enjoyed an intimate acquaintance 
with a distinguished English gentleman, Mr. Drummond, who 
passing for a Dutchman, spent several years in Japan, and had 
collected every work then published, relating to the country. 
Mr. McFarlane has made up a very pleasant and entertaining 
volume, containing just the kind of information that is appro- 
priate and desirable at the present juncture. The work is 
issued in handsome style from the press of Putnam & Co. New 
York, with neat wood-cuts illustrating scenery, manners and 
customs, Xe. 

The history of M. Cretineau-Joly cannot be dismissed in a 
paragraph. It isa detailed account, drawn from the best sources 
(for the Jesuits) of all the Order has done and suffered, from its 
foundation down to the year of publication, 1846. M. Creti- 
neau sets out with very positive assurances of entire impartial- 
ity. He is neither of the Jesuits, nor for the Jesuits, nor 
against the Jesuits. He is simply the historian of the Company. 
Forgetting his promises, however, as well as his obligations to 
the prime law of history, he soon degenerates into a mere 
apologist, and in no part of his work does he labor more 
zealously in this vocation, than in that relating to the missions 
in Japan. He will not admit even an indiscretion on the part 
of the Reverend Fathers. The disaster of the missions was 
mainly due to the hatred of the “ Calvinists and Anglicans” 
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against the faith. English and Dutch rapacity and jealousy 
serves with M. Cretineau for a complete solution of that most 
disastrous failure ; an influence, which at most, only helped on 
the ruin which Romish arrogance and indiscretion began. The 
Jesuits have always dug the grave of their own enterprises. 





ARTICLE V. 


Recollections of a Journey through Tartary, Thibet and China, dur- 
ing the years 1844, 1845 and 1846. By M. Huo, Missionary 
Priest of the Congregation of St. Lazarus. Two volumes, pp. 245, 
248. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1852. 

Souvenirs dun Voyage dans la Tartarie, le Thibet, et la China, pen- 
dant les années 1844, 1845 et 1846, par M. Huc, Prétre mis- 
sionaire de la Congrégation de Saint Lazare. Paris. 


Ir is quite indispensable that our friends should read this book. 
No travellers have ever been over precisely this ground, or if 
they have, they have not told it to the world. Think of men 
riding and “ tenting” (as they call it at West Point) with the 
Mongol and Mantchoo and Long Haired Tartars, and becom- 
ing as intimate as brothers with crowds of Lamas, and travel- 
ling up to Lla-Ssa, (what you call Lassa,) and learning at the 
sacred capital itself all about the Talé Lama, who is the Grand 
Lama of all the Grand Lamas! 

The translation is by Mrs. Percy Sinnett, and was first issued 
by Messrs. Longman & Co. The following statement is made in 
a preface by William Hazlitt to a second translation of the work, 
published in London. It relates to the companion of M. Huc on 
his journey. ‘When M. Gabet was directed by his superiors 
to proceed to France, and lay a complaint before his Govern- 
ment of the arbitrary treatment which he and his fellow mis- 
sionary had experienced in the steamer which conveyed him 
from Hong-Kong to Ceylon, he found Mr. Alexander John- 
stone, Secretary to Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary in China ; 
and this gentleman perceived so much, not merely of entertain- 
ment, but of important information in the conversations he had 
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with M. Gabet, that he committed to paper the leading features 
of the Reverend Missionary’s statements, and on his return to 
his official post, gave his manuscripts to Sir John Davis, who, 
in his turn, considered their contents so interesting, that he 
embodied a copy of them in a despatch to Lord Palmerston.”’ 

M. Huc is, of course, our readers understand, 2 Roman 
Catholic missionary priest. But the universal impression seems 
to be that he is trustworthy, like old Herodotus, in what he saw 
himself, though credulous about the reports of others, and super- 
stitious, even to childishness, in some of his explications of 
the juggleries he saw. There is, as the translator remarks, 
something naive in M. Huc’s assertions of the striking resem- 
blance between the forms of Buddhism and those of his own 
Church. It adds another proof to the many which show 
Romanism to be baptized heathenism.* But we think scarcely 
anything more mischievous than the resolute determination of 
some Protestants to see nothing good, nothing true, in a Ro- 
man Catholic. We never have found language strong enough 
to express our unqualified abhorrence of the system of Popery, 
but we shall not easily be led to believe, that no Roman 
Catholic is a good man, or that no priest can, under any cir- 
cumstances, tell the truth. 

Samdadchiemba the camel-driver of MM. Hue and Gabet, 
fills a large space in the book: 

This young man was neither a Chinese, a Tartar, nor a Thibetan, but a 
little of all three,a Dchiahour. At the first glance it was easy to perceive 
his Mongol origin; he had a deeply bronzed complexion, a great mouth cut 
in a straight line, and a large nose insolently turned up, that gave to his 
whole physiognomy a disdainful aspect. When he looked at you with his 
little eyes twinkling between lids entirely without eye-lashes, and with the 
skin of his forehead wrinkled up, the feeling he inspired was something be- 


tween confidence and fear. His life had been spent in rather a vagabond 
manner, in rambling, sometimes about the Chinese: towns, and sometimes 


* It is true that there is, as we have said in the article on Japan and the Jesuits, 
a resemblance between Buddhism and Christianity itself, which shows that the 
former retains in its traditions some deep traces of the ancient and common patri- 
archal faith. But this is the fact with Romanism itself, and indeed in varying 
degrees, with all religions. But there is a point of divergence between a religion 
of forms and one of spirituality, where true Protestantism separates entirely from 
heathenism, Judaism, Popery, Puseyism, e¢ hoc omne genus. It is in this latter 
respect that Buddhism so resembles Romanism as to show a hideous likeness, 
and so establish the fact of a common and essential divergence from the true faith. 
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in the deserts of Tartary—for he had run away at the age of eleven, from 
a Lama college, to escape the excessive corrections of his master. This 
mode of life had, of course, not tended much to polish the natural asperity 
of his character, and his intelligence was entirely uncultivated; but his 
muscular strength was immense, and he was not a little proud of it. After 
having been instructed and baptized by M. Gabet, he had wished to attach 
himself to the service of the missionaries, and the journey we were about 
to undertake, was precisely in harmony with his rambling and adventurous 
humor. Vol. i. p. 23. 


The number of Lamas is immense. M. Huc estimates them 
at one-third of the population in Tartary. It is not only one 
Grand Lama who is worshipped, but each temple has its repre- 
sentative of the living Fo or Buddha. The Lamas live in 
monasteries containing sometimes several thousands. We 
give a description of one: 


With some rare exceptions, the imperial largesses have little to do with 
the construction of the Lama convents. These grand and sumptuous 
monuments, so frequently met with in the desert, are due to the spontane- 
ous zeal of the Mongols. Simple and economical in their dress and man- 
ner of living, these people are generous even to prodigality, whenever any 
expense for religious purposes is in question. Whenever the building of a 
Buddhist convent, with its attendant conventual erections, is resolved on, 
the Lama collectors immediately set out, furnished with passports attesting 
the validity of their mission. They divide the kingdom of Tartary into dis- 
tricts, and go from tent to tent, demanding alms in the aid of Buddha. 
They have but to announce their object and produce the badir (sacred 
basin) in which the offerings are deposited, to be received with joy and en- 
thusiasm. None are excused from giving; the rich bestow ingots of gold 
and silver; those who do not possess any of the precious metals, offer oxen, 
horses, or camels; the poorer give lumps of butter, skins, and cordage woven 
from camel and horse-hair. In this manner immense sums are collected; 
and in these deserts, so poor in appearance, edifices are reared as if by en- 
chantment, whose grandeur and opulence would defy the resources of the 
wealthiest potentates. 

The Lama buildings of Tartary are almost all constructed of bricks or 
stone; only the very poorest build their habitations of clay; but they are 
always so well white-washed, that they form no disagreeable contrast with 
the rest. The temples are very solidly and even elegantly built, but they 
have a crushed look; they are much too low for their extent. In the envi- 
rons of the convent, tall, slender towers and pyramids, generally resting on 
large bases, little in harmony with the meagreness of the edifices they sup- 
port, are met with in profusion. It would be difficult to say to what order 
the Buddhist temples can belong. It is a strange system of monstrous cano- 
pies, peristyles, twisted columns, and interminable flights of steps. Oppo- 
site the grand entrance is a species of altar.of wood or stone, generally in 
the form of an inverted cone; on this the idols are enthroned, generally 
seated and cross-legged. These idols are of colossal stature, with fine and 
regular features, the immeasurable length of the ears excepted. They be- 
long to the Caucasian type, and have nothing of the monstrous and diaboli- 
cal physiognomy of the Chinese Pou-Ssa. 
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In front of the chief idol, and on a level with the altar, is a gilded seat 
for the living Fo, the grand Lama of the convent. The whole space of the 
temple is occupied by long tables, almost level with the ground, a kind of 
divans placed right and left of the grand Lama’s seat, and stretching from 
one end to the other. These divans are covered with carpets, and between 
each row a vacant space is left for the Lamas to pass and repass. When 
the hour of prayer is come, a Lama, whose office it is to summon to the 
choir, places himself in front of the grand entrance of the temple, and 
blows with all the force of his lungs in a conch shell, looking by turns to 
the four cardinal points. The sonorous summons of this instrument, which 
may be easily heard at a league’s distance, warns the Lamas that the ruler 
calls them to their devotions, and each takes his mantle and hat of ceremony, 
and repairs to the interior court. 

When the conch sounds for the third time, the grand door is thrown open, 
and the living Fo makes his entry. After he is seated on the altar, all the 
Lamas deposit their red boots in the vestibule, and advance barefoot and in 
silence. As they enter, they adore the living Fo, by three prostrations; 
they then place themselves on the divans according to their dignity, cross- 
legged and face to face. 

As soon as the master of the ceremonies (sic) has given the signal, by 
tinkling a little bell, every one murmurs the prayers marked by the rubric, 
unrolling the formulary on his knees. After this recitation, a minute of 
profound silence follows. The bell is again agitated, and then begins a 
psalmody in two choruses to a grave and melodious strain. The Thibetan 
prayers, ordinarily arranged in verses and written in metrical style, are 
admirably adapted to harmony; but sometimes, at certain pauses indicated 
by the rubric, the Lama musicians execute a kind of music little in concord 
with the melodious gravity of the psalmody. It is a stunning noise of bells, 
cymbals, tambourines, conch-shells, trumpets, whistles, &c. Each musician 
strikes his instrument with a sort of fury, and each strives to outdo his 
neighbor in the noise and disorder he can produce. 

The interior of the temple is encumbered (sic) with ornaments, statuettes 
and pictures, having relation to the life of Buddha and the various transmi- 
grations of the most famous Lamas. Vases of copper, brilliant as gold, of 
the size and shape of tea-cups, are placed in great numbers on the steps 
before the idols. In these vases, perpetual offerings of milk, butter, Mongol 
wine, and millet, are made. On the extremities of each step, perfumery 
pans are placed, in which aromatic plants, gathered on the sacred mountains 
of Thibet, are incessantly burning. Rich silk stuffs, loaded with tinsel and 
gold embroidery, are formed into pavilions, whence are suspended pennons 
and lanterns of horn or painted paper. 

The Lamas are the only artists laid under contribution for the decoration 
of the temples. Pictures are to be seen on all sides; but they are almost 
always executed in a taste and on principles not admitted in Europe. The 
extravagant and grotesque are predominant; and the personages, with the 
exception of Buddha, have often a monstrous and satanic aspect. The 
clothes seem never to have been made for the figures muffled in them. One 
would say that the limbs hidden under those draperies are all broken and 
dislocated. 

Among these Lamanesque paintings, we sometimes, however, meet with 
pieces not destitute of beauty. One day, when we were visiting, in the 
kingdom of Gechekten, the great convent called Altan-Somné (‘Temple of 
Gold,) we remarked a picture that struck us with astonishment. It was a 
large canvass, in the centre of which Buddha was represented seated ona rich 
carpet. Around this figure of the natural size was arranged, like a glory, 
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a series of portraits in miniature, portraying allegorically the thousand 
virtues of Buddha. We could not sufficiently admire this picture, not only 
for the purity and grace of the design, but also for the expression of the 
figures and richness of coloring. One would have thought the persons 
were alive. 

We asked an old Lama who accompanied us, for some explanation of 
this admirable piece of painting. 

“This picture,” said he, carrying his joined hands to his forehead, “is a 
treasure of the highest antiquity ; it contains all the doctrine of Buddha. It 
is not a Mongol painting; it comes from Thibet; and was done by a saint 
of the clerical sanctuary.” 

The Lamas are better sculptors than painters. Outside the temples 
there are lions, tigers and elephants, crouched on blocks of marble. The 
vast stone balustrades bordering the flights of steps leading to the grand 
entrance, are almost always carved with a thousand extravagancies in the 
shape of birds, reptiles, and fabulous animals. In the interior are only 
reliefs in wood or in stone, always executed with admirable truth and 
boldness. Vol. i. pp. 81-86. 


A Thibetan Lama gave the following esoteric theory of their 
faith : 


“We must not confound religious truth with the numerous superstitions 
which amuse the credulity of the ignorant. The Tartars are simple; they 
prostrate themselves before all that they meet,—all is Borhan in their eyes.” 

“ But do not the Lamas admit innumerable Borhans?”’ 

“That requires explanation,” he replied, smiling. “There is but one sole 
sovereign being who has created all things; he is without beginning and 
without end. In India he bears the name of Buddha; in Thibet that of 
Samtché Milcheba, (Eternal, All-Powerful;) the Chinese call him Fo, and 
the Tartars, Borhan. All are equally Buddha.” 

“Ts Buddha visible?” 

“No, he is without body; he is a spiritual substance.” 

“Thus Buddha is one only, and yet there exist innumerable Buddhas, 
such as the Chaberons (Grand Lamas,) and others.” 

“Buddha is incorporeal; we cannot see him; but the Tialé-Lama, the 
Guison-Tamba, and all the other Chaberons are visible, and have received 
a body like ours.” 

“How do you explain that?” 

“That doctrine,” he replied, “stretching out his arms, and assuming a re- 
markable tone of authority, is true, it is the doctrine of the west; but it 
is of unfathomable profundity ; we cannot reach it.” Vol. i. p. 121. 


M. Huc is quite with the Tartars against the Chinese. The 
Tartars are bold, active, restless, but withal simple. The Chi- 
nese cheat them on all occasions. They will profess to be of 
the Lamanistic religion, go through any forms,—be hypocritical 
to any extent, and then cheat them for example, in the man- 
ner described by a Chinese bagman, when they met at an inn, 
and who called himself an eater of Tartars : 
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“ We should like to know,” said we— 

What! don’t you know the Tartars? Don’t you know that they are 
simple as children, when they come into our towns? They want to have 
every thing they see—they seldom have any money, but we come to their 
help. We give them goods on credit, and then of course they must pay 
rather high. When people take away goods without leaving the money, of 
course there must be a little interest of thirty or forty per cent. Then, by 
degrees, the interest mounts up, and you come to compound interest; but 
that’s only with the Tartars. In China the laws forbid it; but we, who are 
obliged to run about the Land of Grass—we may well ask for a little extra 
profit. Isn’t that fair? A Tartar debt is never paid—it goes on from gene- 
ration to generation; every year one goes to get the interest, and it’s paid 
in sheep, oxen, camels, horses—all that is a great deal better than money. 
We get the beasts at a low price, and we sell them at a very good price in 
the market. Oh! it’s a capital thing—a Tartar debt! It’s a mine of gold.” 

The Yao-Chang-Ti, (collector of debts,) accompanied this explanation 
of his mode of doing business with peals of laughter. 


Perhaps our readers would like to have his portrait. Here 
it is: 


We had just finished feeding and tying up our camels, when we saw 
coming into the large court-yard, an enormously fat traveller, who led after 
him, by the bridle, a very lean horse. He wore a large straw hat, with 
brims so broad that they hung down upon his shoulders, and he had a long 
sabre attached to his girdle, which did not at all look in keeping with his 
jolly physiognomy. 

Depositing his baggage on the Kang, he stretched himself upon it at full 
length. “Ah ya! Ah ya!” said he, “here Iam then at my nn—Ah ya! 
It is better here than on the road—Ah ya! here one can rest a little.” 
Vol. i. pp. 125-7. 


They make gods, or Grand Lamas, in Tartary, thus: 


The living Buddhas, in whose various transmigrations the Tartars have 
the firmest faith, are very numerous, and are always placed at the head of 
the principal convents. Sometimes a Chaberon begins his career modestly 
in a small temple. By degrees, his reputation increases, and the temple 
becomes a place of pilgrimage; the neighboring Lamas build their cells 
near it, and bring it into fashion, and so it goes on from year to year, till it 
becomes perhaps the most famous in the country. 

The election and enthronization of the living Buddhas is curious enough. 
When a Grand Lama is gone away, that is to say, is dead, the matter is by 
no means made a subject of mourning in the convent, for every one knows 
that the Chaberon will soon re-appear. The apparent death is only the 
commencement of a new existence, a new link added to a boundless and 
uninterrupted chain of successive lives—simply a palingenesia. Whilst the 
saint is in the chrysalis state, his disciples are in the greatest anxiety, and 
the grand priest is to discover the place where their master has returned to 
life. If a rainbow appears, they consider it as a sign sent to them from 
their Lama, to assist them in their researches. Every one then goes to 
prayers, and especially the convent which has been widowed of its Buddha 
is incessant in its fastings and orisons, and a troop of chosen Lamas set out 
to consult the Churtchun, or diviner of hidden things. They relate to him 
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the time, place, and circumstances under which the rainbow has appeared ; 
and he then, after reciting some prayers, opens his books of divination, and 
at length pronounces his oracle; while the Tartars, who have come to con- 
sult him, listen on their knees with the most profound devotion. Your 
Grand Lama, they say, has returned to life in Thibet—at such a place,—in 
such a family; and when the poor Mongols have heard the oracle, they 
return full of joy to their convent, to announce the happy news. Sometimes, 
according to the Mongols, the Chaberon announces himself, at an age when 
other infants cannot articulate a word; but whether his place of abode be 
found by means of a rainbow, or by this spontaneous revelation, it is always 
at a considerable distance, and in a country difficult of access. A grand 
procession is then made, headed by the king, or the greatest man in the 
country, to fetch the young Chaberon. The Mongols often go through 
incredible fatigue and hardships, traverse frightful deserts, and sometimes, 
after being plundered by robbers, stripped of every thing, and compelled to 
return, set out again with undiminished courage. 

When the Chaberon is found, however, he is not saluted-Grand Lama 
without a previous examination. They hold a solemn session, in which the 
living Buddha is subjected to a scrupulous examination. He is asked what 
is the name of the convent of which he was the Chaberon, how far off it is, 
how many Lamas there is in it, and so forth. After all these questions they 
place before him books of prayer, articles of furniture, cups, tea-pots, &c. 
and he is required to point out those which he has made use of in his former 
state of existence. The child, who is seldom more than five or six years 
old, usually comes out victoriously from the trial, and points out, without 
hesitation, every thing that had formerly belonged to him. 

The title of the living Buddha having been confirmed, he is conducted in 
triumph to the Soumé of which he is to become Grand Lama; and as he 
passes along, the Tartars come in great troops and prostrate themselves 
before him, and bring him offerings. As soon as he arrives at the Lama 
convent, he is placed on the altar, and kings, princes, and mandarins, every 
Tartar, from the highest to the lowest in the land, bows down before this 
child. There is no Tartar kingdom which does not possess one of these 
living Buddhas; but besides this superior, there is always another Grand 
Lama, chosen among the members of the royal family, with whom the real 
government of the convent rests. The famous maxim, “ Le roi régne et ne 
gouverne pas,” has been of old application among the Tartars. 

Beneath these two sovereigns are several subaltern officers, charged with 
the details of the administration, besides scribes who keep the accounts, 
and who are in general skilled in the Mongol, Thibetan, and Chinese lan- 
guages. The rest of the inmates of the convent are divided into Lama- 
masters and Lama-disciples, or Chabis, of whom every Lama-master has one 
or more under his charge, and with whom he occupies a small house. The 
master instructs the Chabis in their prayers, and initiates them into the 
liturgy. The Chabis, in return, perform all domestic offices for the Lama- 
master, sweep his rooms, light his fire, and make his tea, as well as take 
care of his cattle. We used to ask them, sometimes, if they could not learn 
their ‘prayers without being beaten, but they always replied, very simply, 
that it was impossible. 

Besides their private studies, the Chabis may attend public explanations 
of books of theology and medicine given in the Lama convents; but these 
lectures are generally very vague and insufficient for real instruction. 

The Thibetan books are alone considered canonical, and admitted into 
the reformed Buddhist worship; and the Mongol Lamas pass their lives in 
studying a foreign language, without troubling themselves at all about 
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their own. There are a few convents where they recite prayers translated 
from the Thibetan into Mongol; but the Lamas, not unfrequently, do not so 
much as know the Mongol alphabet. If to the knowledge of the Thibetan 
and Mongol languages, they add that of the Chinese and Mantchoo, they 
are considered to have almost passed the bounds of human knowledge. 
Vol. i. pp. 171-6. 


Our Puseyite friends will be interested in the following au- 
thenti¢c account of a prayer-mill driven by water and wind- 
power. 


This instrument is called a chu-kor, that is, “turning prayer ;” and it is 
common enough to see them fixed in the bed of a running stream, as they 
are then set in motion by the water, and go on praying night and day, to 
the special benefit of the person who has placed them there. The Tartars 
also suspend these convenient implements (sic) over their domestic hearths, 
that they may be put in motion by the current of cool air from the opening 
of the tent, and so twirl for the peace and prosperity of the family. 

Another machine which the Buddhists make use of to simplify their de- 
votional activity, is that of a large barrel turning on an axis. It is made 
of thick pasteboard, fabricated of innumerable sheets of paper pasted one on 
another, and upon which are written, in Thibetan character, the pray- 
ers most in fashion. Those who have not sufficient zeal, or sufficient 
strength to place on their backs an immense load of books, and prostrate 
themselves at every step in the mud, adopt this easier method, and the de- 
vout can then eat, drink and sleep at their ease, while the complaisant ma- 
chine does all their praying for them. 

One day when we happened to be passing one of these machines, we 
saw two Lamas engaged in a violent quarrel, and almost coming to blows, 
all on account of their zeal for their prayers. One of them, it appeared, 
had come, and having set the barrel in motion for his own private account, 
was retiring modestly to his cell; when chancing to turn his head to enjoy 
the spectacle of its pious revolutions, he saw one of his brethren stop 
the wheel, and set it twirling again for himself. Indignant of course at 
this unwarrantable interference, he ran back, and in his turn put a stop to 
his rival’s piety (sic), and they continued this kind of demonstration for 
some time, but at last losing patience they proceeded to menaces, and then 
to cuffs, when an old Lama came out, and brought the difficulty to a peace- 
ful termination by himself turning the prayer barrel for the benefit of both 
parties. Vol. i. pp. 203-4. 


We assure our readers that this is not an invention of some 
witty paragraph-maker, but a true extract from M. Huc, as they 
may see by verifying our quotation. We should not know how to 
suggest any improvement in these machines, unless by sending 
a deputation from Oxford in “three surplices at All-hallow 
Tide,” to instruct the Lamas to drive the mills by steam. 

It does not seem to have occurred to any of our geographers, 
in their magnificent descriptions of the Chinese Wall, that it is 
like the Chinese themselves, a good deal of a humbug: 

VoL. 1.—40 
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Mr. Barrow, who visited it in 1793, with Lord Macartney, made the fol- 
lowing calculation: He supposes that there are in England and Scotland 
1,800,000 houses; and estimating each on an average to contain 2,000 feet 
of masonry, he maintains that they do not contain as large a quantity of 
materials as are employed in the wall of China; and that these would suf- 
fice for a wall that should go twice round the globe. But. it is evident that 
he has taken for the basis of his calculation the part of the wall immedi- 
ately to the north of Pekin, which is really fine and imposing ; but it must 
not be supposed that this barrier is equally large and solid throughout its 
whole extent. We have had occasion to cross it at more than fifteen differ- 
ent points, and have often travelled for days together, without ever losing 
sight of it; and instead of the double battlemented stone wall which is seen 
at Pekin, it is sometimes a very humble-looking wall of clay ; and we have 
even seen it reduced to its simplest expression, and composed only of stones 
piled up together. As for the foundations of which Mr. Barrow speaks, 
and which consist of large free-stones cemented with mortar, we have cer- 
tainly no where seen a vestige of anything of the kind. * * The 
Mandarins who were charged with the execution of this work, would pro- 
bably execute more conscientiously the part that was made under the eye 
of the Emperor, and content themselves with raising the mere pretence of 
a wall on those distant points, which had besides little to fear from the 
Tartars—such, for instance, as the frontiers of Ortous and the Alechan 
mountains. Vol. ii. pp. 30-1. 


We tried to pick out an idea of Lla-Ssa: 


The sun was just about to set, when, issuing from a defile at the foot of 
the mountain, we saw lying before us the renowned Lla-Ssa, the metropo- 
lis of the Buddhist world, encircled by a multitude of grand old trees, which 
form, with their foliage, a girdle of verdure around it; its white houses, 
with their terraces and turrets; its numerous temples, with their gilded 
roofs; and high above all, the majestic palace of the Talé Lama. 

The palace well deserves the celebrity it enjoys. Towards the northern 
part of the town, at a small distance from it, there rises a rocky mountain 
of no great elevation, and conical in form, bearing the name of Buddha-La, 
that is, the Divine Mountain, and on this grand site the adorers of the Talé 
Buddha have reared a palace to their living and incarnate divinity. This 
palace consists of a cluster of temples, varying in size and beauty ; the cen- 
tre temple has an elevation of four stories; the dome is entirely covered 
with plates of gold, and is surrounded by a peristyle, of which the columns 
are likewise gilded. Here the Talé Lama has fixed his residence, and 
from the height of his sanctuary can contemplate, on days of high solemni- 
ties, his countless worshippers thronging the plain, and prostrating them- 
selves at the base of the Sacred Mountain. The secondary palaces grouped 
around, accommodate a crowd of Lamas, whose continued occupation is to 
serve and wait on the living Buddha. Two fine avenues, bordered with 
magnificent trees, lead from Lla-Ssa to this temple, and there may be seen 
a multitude of pilgrims unrolling between their fingers the long Buddhist 
rosaries, and the Lamas of the court splendidly dressed, and mounted on 
horses richly caparisoned. There is continual motion in the vicinity of the 
Buddha-La, but the multitude are generally silent and serious. Vol. ii. 
pp. 144-8. 


Talé is the proper epithet of the Grand Lama, not Dalai or 
Dellah. 
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The Mongol word Talé, signifies sea, and is given to the Grand Lama of 
'Thibet, because he is supposed to be a sea of wisdom and power. 

After the Talé Lama, whom the Thibetans call sometimes also by the 
name, Kian-Ngan-Remboutchi (sovereign treasure), the Nomekhan occu- 
pies the first rank. The Chinese give this personage the name of T'san- 
Wang (King of Thibet). He is appointed by the Talé-Lama, and must be 
selected from the class of Lama-Chaberons. He holds this rank for life, 
and can only be deposed by a coup d'état. All the affairs of government 
are transacted by the Nomekhan and four ministers, called Kalons. 
These Kalons are named by the Talé-Lama, from a list furnished by the 
Nomekhan; they do not belong to the priestly class, and are at liberty to 
marry; their term of power is unlimited. If the Nomekhan finds them 
unworthy of their office, he addresses a memorial to the Talé-Lama, who 
supersedes them if he thinks proper. The subaltern functionaries are ap- 
pointed by the Kalons, generally from the class of Lamas. 

The provinces are divided into principalities, which are governed by 
Lamas (Houtoukton). These little ecclesiastical sovereigns receive inves- 
titure from the Talé-Lama. In general, their humor is somewhat martial. 

The most powerful of these minor sovereigns. is the Bandchan Rem- 
boutchi: he resides at Djachi-Loumbo, the capitol of Further Thibet, eight 
days’ march from Lla-Ssa. His partisans assert that his spiritual power is 
as great as that of the Talé-Lama; the temporal power of the latter, how- 
ever, is admitted to be greater. This able Lama has contrived to acquire 
astonishing celebrity and influence. The Thibetans and Tartars call him 
the Great Holy One, and never pronounce his name but with clasped hands, 
and eyes raised to heaven. It is impossible to form a conjecture of the 
enormous sums that flow into the coffers of this holy personage from the 
offerings of pilgrims. All who make the pilgrimage, without exception of 
rank or sex, enroll themselves in the brotherhood of the Kelans, who, by 
prophecy, are to play the following important part: 

The next incarnation of the Bandchan will take place in the country 
lying between the Celestial Mountains and the Altai chains. During the 
time he remains unrevealed, the religion of Buddha will fall to decay, and 
survive only in the breast of the Kelans. The Chinese will, for a time, 
overrun Thibet. * * The Bandchan will then manifest his power; he 
will appeal to the holy brotherhood of the Kelans; those already dead will 
be restored to life, and will join their brethren in the vast plain of Thien- 
Chan-Pé-Lou. Thibet will be re-conquered, then China, then Tartary, then 
the vast empire of the Oros. These events are spoken of generally as cer- 
tain and indubitable, and the Chinese residents in Lla-Ssa seem to put as 
much faith in the prophecy as the Thibetans. * * As for the Bandchan, 
it is said he is preparing with, ardor, notwithstanding he is sixty, for the 
revolution of which he is to be the soul; every instant of the day, not ab- 
sorbed by his high functions as living Buddha, he makes use of to fami- 
liarize himself with his future office of generalissimo of the Kelans. He 
keeps large troops of horses for his future cavalry, and packs of enormous 
dogs, which unite superior intelligence to prodigious strength. 

The Nomekhan of Yang-Tou-Sse, in whose family the dignity was 
hereditary, it was said, caused three young Talé-Lamas in succession to 
transmigrate. This unheard-of phenomena of three Talé-Lamas perishing 
in the flower of their age, plunged the population of Lla-Ssa into gloomy con- 
sternation. The result of it was, that the Kelans, headed by the Bandchan, 
called in the power of the Emperor of China, who sent, as ambassador, 
Ki-Chan, a Mandarin of the highest dignity, one of the Tchoung- Tangs, 
of whom there are only eight—four Mantchoo Tartars and four Chinese— 
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who constitute the privy council of the Emperor. It was he who, perceiv- 
ing the superiority of the English, persuaded the Emperor to make peace 
with Mr. Elliott by ceding the island of Hong-Kong. He seized the Nome- 
khan, who confessed the transmigration of the three Talé-Lamas. But 
fifteen thousand Lamas of the convent Sera, rose at once to defend the 
Nomekhan, and if there had been anything Napoleonic in him, he might 
have been lord of Thibet. But there was not. He quieted down his parti- 
sans and went into exile on the shores of the Sakhalien-Oula, at the ex- 
tremity of Mantchouria. Ki-Chan wished to punish his accomplices, but 
the Thibetans refused, and as he really had no authority in the case what- 
ever, he was obliged to stop. The Chaberon of Kan-Tchan, a young man 
of eighteen, was chosen for the new Nomekhan, or mayor du palais, but 
as the Talé-Lama was also young, only nine, the regency was confided to 
the first Kalon, whose chief anxiety it is (1846) to raise defences against 
the encroachment of the Chinese ambassador, and who is equally active in 
seeking to profit by the weakness of the Thibetan government. 

The features of the Thibetans are Mongol, their stature middling, and 
to the agility and suppleness of the Chinese, they add the strength and 
vigour of the Tartars. In character they are frank and generous; brave in 
war, and as religious, though less credulous than the Tartars. The fixed 
population of Lla-Ssa is composed of Thibetans, Pebouns, Katchi and Chi- 
nese. The Pebouns are Indians from Boutan. They are small, with olive 
brown complexion, and small keen black eyes. They are workers in metal 
and dyers. The Katchi are Musselmans of Cashmere. They are merchants 
and brokers. They never worship the Talé-Lama, as the Pebouns. The 
Chinese are very few. They are soldiers, or employed in the courts. 
They guard, conjointly with the Thibetans, the mountains which divide 
Thibet from the English out-posts. Their presence is prohibited in all 
other parts of the empire. Vol. ii. pp. 148-173. 


There are many other interesting matters in these volumes, 
but we have only room for the description of the manner of 
choosing the Talé-Lama. First, however, we will look for a 
moment at the prayer of the Thibetans : 


The prayer which is recited to the rosary, is always the same, and is 
only composed of six syllables, Om mani, padmé houm. This formula, 
called briefly the mani, is not only heard from every mouth, but is every 
where written in the streets, in the interior of the houses, on every flag and 
streamer floating over the buildings, priated in the Landza, Tartar and 
Thibetan characters. Certain rich and zealous Buddhists even entertain, 
at their own expense, companies of Lamas for the propagation of the mani ; 
and these strange missionaries, chisel and hammer in hand, traverse field, 
mountain and desert, to engrave the sacred formula on the stones and rocks 
they encounter in their path. 

According to the celebrated orientalist Klaproth, it is nothing but a 
Thibetan transcription of a Sanscrit formula, introduced into Thibet from 
India, and which has, in that language, a complete and indubitable sense 
not to be found in the idiom of Thibet.~ Om is, with the Hindus, the mys- 
tic name of the divinity with which all prayers commence. This mystic 
particle is also equivalent to the interjection Oh, and expresses a profound 
religious conviction; it is, in some sort, the formula of an act of faith. 
Mani signifies jewel, precious thing ; padma, the lotus (padmé is the voca- 
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tive case of that word); houm is equivalent to Amen. The literal sense of 
this phrase is then: 


O the jewel in the lotus! Amen! 


The Lamas assert that the doctrine contained in these marvellous words, is 
immense, and that the whole life of man is insufficient to measure its depth 
and extent. We were curious to know what the Regent thought on this 
subject. This was his explanation: Animated beings are divided into six 
classes—angels, demons, men, quadrupeds, flying creatures and reptiles. 
These six classes correspond to the six syllables of the formula. All ani- 
mated beings revolve by continual transmigration, and according to their 
merits or demerits, in these six classes, until they have attained the height 
of perfection, when they are absorbed and lost in the grand essence of 
Buddha—that is to say, in the eternal and universal soul whence emanate 
all other souls, and to which all others, after their temporary evolutions, 
will re-unite and become one. Animated beings have, according to the 
class they belong to, particular means of sanctification for ascending to a 
superior class, obtaining perfection, and of final absorption in the divine 
essence. Men who recite the formula very often and very devoutly, avoid 
falling, after death, into any other of the six classes, and are immediately 
absorbed in the soul of Buddha. The jewel being the emblem of perfec- 
tion, and the lotus, that of Buddha, these words may perhaps be taken to 
express the desire of acquiring perfection, in order to be reunited to Buddha ; 
and the symbolic formula may be paraphrased, “O that I may attain per- 
fection, and be absorbed in Buddha! Amen!” According to the explana- 
tion of the Regent, the mani may be, in some sort, the résumé of a vast 
Pantheism, the base of all Buddhist belief. 

The Chaberons, or Grand Lamas, incarnations of Buddha, are numerous, 
but there are five principal ones: the Talé-Lama at Lla-Ssa; the Bandchan- 
Remboutchi, at Djachi-Loumbo; the Guison-Tamba, at Grand-Kouren ; the 
Tchang-Kia-Fo, at Pekin; and the Sa-Dcha-Fo, in the country of the 
Ssamba, at the foot of the Himalaya mountains. 

When the Talé-Lama is dead, or to speak Buddhically, when he has laid 
aside his mental clothing, a successor is elected in the following manner: 
Prayers and fasts are ordained in all the Lama convents; pilgrims throng 
around Buddha-La, and the City of Spirits; rosaries are in every hand; 
the sacred formula of mani resounds day and night in every quarter of the 
town, and incense is burnt in profusion. 'Those who imagine they have the 
Talé-Lama in their family, give notice to the authorities of Lla-Ssa; and 
before electing one, three Chaberons, authentically recognized as such, 
must have been discovered. They are then brought to Lla-Ssa, and the 
Houtouktons of the Lama estate assemble in conclave, shut themselves up 
in the temple of Buddha-La, and pass six days in fasting and prayer. On 
the seventh day they take an urn of gold, containing three gold-fish, in 
which are graven the names of the three little candidates for the functions 
of the divinity of Buddha-La. The urn is shaken, the chief of the Hou- 
touktons draws out a fish, and the baby whose name is inscribed, is imme- 
diately proclaimed Talé-Lama. He is paraded in great pomp through the 
streets of the City of Spirits, while every body falls prostrate before him, 
and he is then installed in his sanctuary. The two Chaberons who have 
drawn blanks are dismissed to their respective families, with a present of 
five hundred ounces of silver. Vol. ii. pp. 211-14. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


Proceedings of the General Convention of Congregational Ministers 
and Delegates in the United States, held at Albany, N. Y. on the 
5th, 6th, 7th and 8th of October, 1852. With the Sermon by Rev. 
Jort Hawes, D. D. and an Appendix containing the principal 
debates. New York: 8. W. Benedict. 

The New Englander. Vol. XI. Number I. February, 1853. New 
Haven: F. W. Northrop. Articne V. The Congregational 


Convention. 


Our faith in our beloved Church is “ firm as Ailsa Rock.” 
Our people need only to be well informed as to the actual facts 
of our position. It is not the weakness of Presbyterianism to 
be frightened by opposition, and the array of powerful influ- 
ences against her is the breath of life to her nostrils. It takes 
a storm of no ordinary fierceness to radicate this tree fully, and 
such a storm now darkens the atmosphere. 

The difficulty with our people is only that they do not fully 
believe the facts of this evil time. Generous themselves, they 
cannot understand narrowness in others. Full of the spirit of 
an enlarged and co-operative Christianity, they cannot think 
of charging an aggressive and pertinacious sectarianism on 
those whom they have been accustomed to see in the van of their 
brethren. It becomes our unpleasant task, but one unhappily 
now indispensable, to explain to them the meaning of the con- 
fused noise they have heard of a departure from the old, and 
as they had deemed them, established principles of New Eng- 
land, to organize and carry out Congregational sectarianism. 

It is not the wont of our Review, as our readers know, to 
bring vague charges, or indulge in mere rhetoric. We speak 
with a purpose, and every thing we assert, we intend to establish 
by satisfactory evidence. 

Congregationalists do not ordinarily meet in a national 
assemblage; and it is long, very long since such a meeting 
had been held in America. But now, emergencies were sup- 
posed to require the convocation of a General Convention of 
ministers and delegates from all the churches of that denomi- 
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nation in the United States. Closely allied as this Church 
has been with ourselves, the meeting, of course, attracted our 
attention. Its action was found to be of painful interest, and 
while yet lingering over it, hoping against hope, that we had 
misunderstood its spirit, although nearly every Congregational 
newspaper had joined the “Independent” in gratulation over 
the result, our doubts are unhappily settled by an exposition 
of its character and designs, from the ecclesiastical Quarterly 
of New England. The gathering union in sentiment of all 
the organs, confirmed by evidence from more private sources, 
and finally this semi-authoritative exposition from so respect- 
able a source as the New Englander of New Haven, all seem 
to show plainly that the design of the present leaders of Con- 
gregationalism is to separate it denominationally from Presby- 
terianism as fast as may be, and urge its peculiar form of 
Church government distinctively, and as powerfully as possible, 
the world over.* 


* On the subject of party conventions, there are some stringent remarks ema- 
nating from New Haven, which we, being somewhat antiquarian in our tastes, will 
present to our readers. They will find them in the Quarterly Christian Spectator 
for December, 1837, pp. 644, sqq. 

“ A religious party convention is almost necessarily a convention of conscientious 
backbiters. Its object is, by collecting all the statements and rumors that can be 
found to the disadvantage of the opposite party, to produce in its own members a 
more zealous and inflexible determination ; and by deliberate and devout consulta- 
tion to concert the measures which shall coerce the neutral to a decisive stand, in- 
spire the timid with courage, * * and baffle and disgrace the enemy.” “In the 
light of this great example, shining afar like the flame of some wide conflagration, 
who does not see that when conscientious and religious men are brought together 
in a party convention—when they stir each other up to party zeal and courage 
with holy words of exhortation * * * when they devotedly pray, and perhaps break 
the sacramental bread over their vows of party fidelity ; then they are in a dread- 
ful snare; then there is danger that * * their sentiments * * will verge close upon 
the malignity ofa fanaticism. 

“ We remember a certain Convention. * * * There were eloquent, spirit-stirring 
addresses. * * * Men were there, too well skilled in machinery and the manage- 
ment of excitements, not to know how to control any that were flexible enough 
to come into such a meeting at such a summons. * * * Had the brethren accused 
been present, to face their accusers, to offer one word of explanation or of denial, 
the charm had been broken, and all had been baffled. But who, in the absence 
of contradiction, could refuse to believe such stories, told in the most convincing 
tones, and with eyes that ‘looked unutterable things?’ The effect was a matter of 
course. They who came to hold back remained to go forward ; and the decisive 
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We claim no right to control New Englanders in these 
matters. What we have a right to do is to examine their 
action and spirit carefully, that we may intelligently guide 
our own. 

For the sake of distinctness, we shall arrange our matter 
under certain divisions. 

We shall show that 

I. The Albany Convention took Oberlinism under its pro- 
tection. 

The official action is as follows: 


Whereas, for several years, insinuations and charges of heresy in doc- 
trine, and of disorder in practice, have been made against Congregational- 
ism at the West, frequently too vague in their character, and too general 
and sweeping in their aim to admit of refutation ; and 

Whereas, Congregationalism at the West has thereby suffered greatly in 
the estimation of Congregationalists in New England, and of many other 
Christians; therefore 

Resolved, First, that it is the duty of Congregationalists to frown upon 
all such accusations, unless their authors or abettors will make specific 
allegations, and hold themselves responsible for the same. 

Resolved, Secondly, that it is very important that the General Associa- 
tions, Conferences and Conventions at the East, be careful tosend delegates 
to the General Associations at the West, that they may obtain reliable in- 
formation respecting Western Congregationalism. 


Adopted with but one dissenting vote.* 

The ricaning of these pregnant words we may learn, we 
presume, from the New Englander. We quote from page 78, 
February Number, 1853. 


And no less, rather much more, should we be thankful that Oberlin has 
been able to meet in part the exigency of the times, and send forth a 
class of men able, if not to master all the heights of Calvinism, yet to en- 
dure hardness as good soldiers. 

It is time this terror of Oberlin were frankly and honestly discarded 
East and West. * * We wish the churches of both names, East, West, and 
even South, had very many more of his (Mr. Finney’s) pupils, in addition 


steps were taken, which * * tended so far as human eye can see, to nothing else than 
to entail dissension on the churches * * for ages. 

“ Let every young minister especially beware how he is drawn into connection 
with party organizations, occasional or permanent. Ecclesiastical parties—party 
Unions and Conventions, threaten to destroy the communion and efficiency, the 
purity and piety of the churches, as political parties threaten all the interests of the 
Commonwealth. ‘( my soul, come not thou into their secret; to their assembly, 
mine hoonr, be not thou united !’ ” 

* Proceedings, p. 14. 
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to those they already have and like so well. The more of them the better, 
when five years old in practical theology &c. &c. 


Our readers will not wish any more of this, we are sure. 

Interwoven with these statements, from which we involunta- 
rily turn away with pain and something very like shame for 
our New England brethren, is the statement that Presbyterians 
shelter or countenance Oberlinism. 


They (the Oberlin people) have done much good work at the West, with 
some abatements—done it in Presbyterian churches and in Congregational, 
and in proportion to their relative numbers it would be difficnit to say in 
which most.* 


That the New Englander is utterly mistaken. in this charge 
against the Presbyterian Church we declare, and proceed to 
prove. 

A pamphlet of eighty-one pages lies before us, entitled “ A 
Warning against Error; being the report of a committee 
adopted by the Presbytery of Detroit at their session at North- 
ville, Michigan, September 29, 1847, approved by the Synod 
of Michigan at their session at Kalamazoo, October 18, 1847 ; 
and ordered to be published for the benefit of the churches 
under their care.” This may help us to answer the question, 
What is Oberlinism ? 

But before we answer it, we will quote the language of the 
Presbytery, approved by the Synod, as to the denomination 
amongst which this heresy prevailed. They say, p. 3: 


The danger and evils to which we refer are not from without; they lie with- 
in the Church. We allude to the introduction and dissemination of mis- 
chievous and fatal errors; not that we have reason to believe they have 
been embraced by any belonging to the membership of our churches; but 
that they are propagated by religious teachers ani ministers of another 
denomination, who, through Christian courtesy and fraternal good will have, 
heretofore, without suspicion, occasionally had access to our pulpits. It is 
this circumstance, which more especially requires us * * to exhort you that 
ye should earnestly contend for the faith which was once delivered unto 
the saints. 


From the list of errors thus condemned by the Synod, we 
select as especially characteristic, and worst of all, three: 
Oberlin teaches 


* New Englander, p. 78. 
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1. Erroneous views of the doctrine of Justification by Faith. 
This is made to consist as its indispensable condition in 
“fully intending the highest well being of God and of the 
Universe.” It teaches that man “cannot be justified while 
there is the least particle of sin in him,” “that perfection of 
intention is an indispensable condition of salvation,” &c. &c.* 
The great doctrine that justification is at once and forever, and 
only by the merits of Christ, is thus opposed, and Oberlinism 
is off the foundation of Calvinism. 

2. The doctrine of the Perseverance of the Saints is per- 
verted, as might be supposed, in accordance with these Armin- 
ian views of justification. As justification does not at once and 
forever free from the condemnatory power of law, leaving it 
only as a rule of duty to be filially observed, so the “ sinning 
Christian and the impenitent sinner are upon the same ground.” 
In other words, there is no distinction between the condemna- 
tion of the sinner by the great Lawgiver, and the parental 
discipline of our heavenly Father. Of course, the Christian is 
continually under a legal system, and not under grace.t The 
passage from this to the denial of the doctrine of the Perse- 
verance of the Saints is easy. 

8. The third error is Perfectionism. 

We will quote from the admirable pamphlet of the Synod, 
both because it shows their clear and noble testimony, and 
because it holds up the errors kindred with Perfectionism,— 
those concerning justification and the lowering of the require- 
ments of the moral law—in their logical connection. 


The system of error against which we warn you, teaches “ that moral 
obligation respects the ultimate intention only,” and “ insists that moral 
law requires nothing more than honesty of intention,” that “ sincerity or 
honesty of intention is moral perfection, that it is obedience to the law.”+ 
It affirms that “no moral being can possibly blame or charge himself with 
any default, when he is conscious of honestly intending, willing or choosing 
and acting according to the best light he has; for in this case he obeys the 
law as he understands it, and of course cannot conceive himself to be con- 
demned by the law.” “This is perfect virtue for the time being.” “To 
talk, therefore, of a virtue, holiness, uprightness, justice, right in kind, but 
deficient in degree, is to talk sheer nonsense.” ‘God has no right to call 
that holy which is defective in degree.”§ 


* Warning &c. p. 39. t Ibid. pp. 41-2. 
+ Sys. Theology by Professor Finney, ii. 36. § Ibid. pp. 162-3, &c. 


t 
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So as regards the connection between these notions and 
justification. 


On this ground of present personal obedience, explained to be perfect as 
just stated, by the metaphysics of this system the justification of man in the 
sight of God is placed. God cannot,” it affirms, “ in any sense, justify one 
who does not yield a present and full obedience to the moral law.” ‘Can 
he (any one) be pardoned and accepted and then justified in the gospel 
sense, while sin, any degree of sin, remains in him? Certainly not.” “ As 
the moral law is the law of nature, it is absurd to suppose that entire obedi- 
ence to it should not be the unalterable condition of salvation.” Accord- 
ingly, it boldly proclaims, that justification running parallel with personal 
perfection or entire sanctification, is not eternal and immutable, but of ne- 
cessity fluctuates continually as the Christian is, or ceases to be perfect, 
“ being justified no further than he obeys.” 

We regard this teaching as radical error, as obliterating the glorious 
doctrine of JustiricatTion By FalrH THROUGH THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF 
CuristT, as subverting the gospel of the grace of God, as receding from the 
Protestant faith so clearly set forth by the reformers and affirmed by all 
the evangelical churches of the Reformation ; and as laying the foundation 
for Unitarian and Popish delusions, sustained by the doctrines of the suffi- 
ciency of reasun on the one hand, and the merit of human works on the 
other.* 


The more recent testimony of Rev. R. W. Patterson of 
Chicago, whose name is sufficient warrant for any statement, 
is equally strong. He writes under date October 23, 1852, to 
the New York Evangelist : 


It is not to be disguised that the theology taught at Oberlin is held by 
more than a few ministers and church members at the West. * * Now 
wherever the advocates of this theology may be, they are not in the Pres- 
byterian church at all, so far as the ministry is concerned, and they are, to 
say the least, very few among the membership of our churches. * * With a 
wide acquaintance in the West, I do not know a single Presbytery that 
embraces or would embrace a minister holding the doctrine of Perfectionism 
as it is taught at Oberlin. 


We were at Cleveland, the capital of the Western Reserve, 
just after the report of these charges made in debate at Albany 
arrived, and the Presbyterian brethren there, including men 
influential in our Church, utterly denied and repudiated them. 
We demand either the proof of these charges or their retrac- 
tion.f 


* Warning, pp. 55-6. 

+ While we thus express our strong opposition to the theology of Oberlin, we 
do not mean to be understood as denying that God has honored Mr. Finney as 
His instrument in the conversion of multitudes of souls. Before he began his 
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But here arises the question: Why should sober, respectable 
New England mix itself up with such men? New England 
does not usually give something for nothing. It is not reckless 
of its endorsement. ‘The answer is patent. We give it in the 
words of the Editor of the Evangelist, who was present at the 
Convention, and marked its spirit carefully : 


One of the first effects of the Convention, we think, will be to consolidate 
our Congregational brethren into a distinct and separate denomination. 
There was the ready fraternization of brethren, on the ground, not of moral 
sympathy, but of denominational name and relation ; and the cordial endorse- 
ment of the West by the East—the resolve uttered by the oldest and most 
considerate, as well as by the most ardent—to stand by their Western 
brethren ;—these and other evidences of a denominational esprit du corps, 
were as striking as we ever beheld in any ecclesiastical body.’* 


Hine ille laudes! The spirit of sect rides the air. As in the 
high party times of the Presbyterian church from 1833 to 1838, 
almost any man was orthodox who would vote right, so now 
Congregationalism is very lenient to her own children. 

Il. The Albany Convention passed resolutions on the subject 
of the Plan of Union, which were equivalent to an abrogation. 

Mr. Zebulon Crocker, who was a delegate from the General 
Association of Connecticut to the General Assembly of 1837, 
on his return from that remarkable “ ecclesiastical gathering,” 
(as the organ of the American Home Missionary Society called 
our last Assembly) pondering many things, wrote his experience 
in a book, called “‘ the Catastrophe of the Presbyterian Church.” 
We attach no very special importance to the testimony of Mr. 
Crocker per se, but it will answer as well as anything else as 
an exponent of the feelings almost universal in New England 
at that time. “The waste places,’ he says, “were built up, 
the Plan of Union, for thirty-six years, being a bond of fellow- 
ship between Congregationalists and Presbyterians in the new 
settlements, and the source of peace and harmony to the infant 
churches of the West. Those that were organized under it, from 
the Hudson to the Mississippi, appreciated its blessings, and not 
a murmur of complaint was uttered against it by those who had 


speculations in theology, his power over the hearts and consciences of men was 
almost unequalled. It is with regret that we ever feel compelled to expose the 
errors of men whom God has, at any point of their career, greatly blessed. 

*N. Y, Evang. Oct. 14, 1852, 
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seen its operations, and experienced its effects.” The reasons 
offered for its abrogation “are a mere subterfuge; a plausible 
pretext for the measures pursued. If the operation had been 
to increase the power of a particular party, the harmless plan 
might go on, accomplishing the good for which it was designed.’’* 
So far Mr. Zebulon Crocker, whose “ Catastrophe ” was written, 
not only to defend New England but New Haven, and we must 
insist that it do not forget its old friends. It is a bad rule 
that will not work both ways, and all we ask is that these 
remarks be made descriptive of the second abrogation of the 
Plan of Union at Albany. 

The action of the Convention, adopted unanimously, was as 
follows : 


Whereas, The Plan of Union, framed in 1801, by the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian church and the General Association of Connecticut, is 
understood to have been repudiated by the said Assembly before the schism 
in that body of 1838, though this year acknowledged as still in force, by 
the General Assembly which met last at Washington, D. C., and 

Whereas, Many of our Presbyterian brethren, though adhering to this 
Plan in some of its provisions, do not, it is believed, maintain it in its in- 
tegrity; especially in virtually requiring Congregational ministers, settled 
over Presbyterian churches, and Congregational churches having Presby- 
terian ministers, to be connected with Presbyteries; and, 

Whereas, Whatever mutual advantage has formerly resulted from this 
Plan, to the two denominations, and whatever might yet result from it, if 
acted upon impartially, its operation is now unfavorable to the spread and 
permanence of the Congregational polity, and even to the real harmony of 
these Christian communities : 

Resolved, 1st. That in the judgment of this Convention, it is not deemed 
expedient that new Congregational Churches, or Churches heretofore inde- 
pendent, become connected with Presbyteries. 

2d. That in the evident disuse of the said Plan, according to its original 
design, we deem it important, and for the purposes of union, sufficient, that 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians exercise toward each other that spirit 
of love which the gospel requires, and which their common faith is fitted to 
cherish ; that they accord to each other the right of pre-occupancy, where 
but one Church can be maintained; and that in the formation of such a 
Church its ecclesiastical character and relations be determined by a majority 
of its members. 

3d. That in respect to those Congregational Churches that are now con- 
nected with ‘Presbyteries, either on the above mentioned Plan, or on those 
of 1808 and 1813, between Congregational and Presbyterian bodies in the 
State of New York, while we would not have them violently sever their 
existing relations, we counsel them to maintain vigilantly the Congrega- 
tional privileges which have been guarantied them by the Plans above 
mentioned, and see to it, that while they remain connected with Presby- 


* Catastrophe, pp. 44-5. 
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terians, the true intent of those original arrangements be impartially carried 
out.” * 


In explanation and vindication of this action, the New Eng- 
lander gives us an argument in favor of this virtual abrogation, 
of which we furnish the heads : 


Ist. The Plan was essentially unequal in its provisions. 

2nd. The relative spirit and strength of the two elements, were such in all 
the earlier operations of this Plan, as to certify that its workings would be 
to Presbyterian ends. 

8d. It was inevitable, in any other condition than that of the total aban- 
donment of Congregationalism in the West, that this Plan of Union should 
result in bitter embroilment and worse disunion. * ** The Plan is now, in 
effect, withdrawn. For the peace of the Churches, it should have been with- 
drawn long since. 

4th. But there was concealed in this Plan, a power of mischievous re-ac- 
tion, on both the parties to the contract.t 


We presume this is plain enough. Our action in the General 
Assembly, last May, was as follows: 


Resolved, That in the view of this Assembly, the Plan of Union of 1801 
has been, and still is, in full force in the Presbyterian Church; that its 
pretended abrogation, by the Assembly of 1837, was part and parcel of the 
Excinding acts ; that as the said acts were unconstitutional, the Plan of 
Union was not in the least affected by them.+ 


We regret to find that the spirit of ultraism and violence 
should thus infect our Presbyterian and Congregational brethren. 
Even if it is unavailing amidst the din of warring elements, we 
must lift up our voice for moderation. The priceless value 
of the orthodox faith, the sanctity of law, and the binding 
obligation of contracts, we cherish as vital and fundamental 
principles, and however our more rash and aggressive brethren 
may rush into extremes, we hope always to be found abiding 
in that “golden mean” of truth and peace, which the experience 
of ages has taught to be safest and best. The sober and re- 
spectable portion of the community, we are sure, will not like 
the removing of old land-marks, and the entering in this way 
upon new and untried schemes. 


* Proceedings, pp. 19, 20. + New Englander, pp. 79-84. 
+ Minutes of the Assembly, pp. 165, 176. 
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Ill. The Albany Convention and the New Englander take 


distinctive ground, and intimate plainly their wish to stand, as 
a denomination, entirely separate from the Presbyterian Church. 

The action of the Convention, already quoted, shows their 
opinion on this subject. In the third Resolution, on the Plan 
of Union, while they do not exhort the Congregational churches 
“violently” to “sever existing relations,” it is plain enough 
that they wish it done, if it can be, without violence. The 
Review is very plain and explicit, being apparently anxious 
lest there might be some mistake : 


‘It would have been well had the parties (to the Plan of Unton) addressed 
themselves at once to the task of learning to walk in their own parallel 
paths, in the union of separate but fraternal churches, working in their own 
best ways, the same great work, in the same great field. This they are now 
fast learning.” “The two systems (Congregationalism and Presbyterianism) 
are not, as it pleases some to represent them, almost the same. They stand 
on broad and radical characteristics of principle, that refuse to blend. An 
octagon is not almost a circle, and no mingling can make the two identical. 
We gladly admit the higher unity of these denominations, in their Christian 
faith and work; but as systems of ecclesiastical polity, they can never 
amalgamate. Afterall possible compromises and accommodations between 
them, one must cease to be itself, and simply become the other, or they re- 
main incompatible.” “The difference lies deeper than in modes and usages; 
and the attempt to ignore the radical diversity of principle and spirit, in the 
two polities, and form a unity by their aggregation, was only entangling the 
issue the more.” “ Such have been the results of attempting to combine two 
radically diverse systems. ** New cloth was put to an old garment, and the 
rent is made worse. Incapable of amalgamating, the two should have 
learned from the first to stand each on its own ground and character,” &c. 
‘“‘ Bodies which could not coalesce, and whose systems could have no fusion, 
but a confusion.”* 


Now see how the frigid icicle melts when it turns toward the 
sun of Congregationalism : 


The Churches have already told us how consonant to their judgment and 
their wish, was the plan for raising a fund of $50,000, for aiding in the 
erection of church edifices at the West. How noble is this benefaction!— 
And its price and worth lie not merely in the much needed help so rendered, 
but in cementing the heartfelt fraternity of our Churches there and here. 
These many sanctuaries, which will soon rise by this aid at the West, will 
be so many visible pledges of unity. It is fitting that we set up these stones 
as a memorial of our passage through the waters that divided us, and as a 
sign between us and them and between our children and theirs.t 


We do not think the position of the New Englander ambi- 


* New Englander, p. 82, sqq. + New Englander, p. 91. 
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guous. It contrives to make itself understood. It prepares us 
for what we have to present under our next and last head. 

IV. We invite attention to the very extraordinary language 
used by the Albany Convention and the New Englander, in 
relation to the Presbyterian Church. 

“Tf any apology,” says the New Englander, “seem needful 
for our freedom in thus dealing with the relations of this mat- 
ter, it lies in this, that only plain speech is suited to plain facts.” 
Be it so. We never felt any concern about this matter, so far 
as our interest as Presbyterians is concerned, except that our 
people should know the facts. The most efficient way we can 
think of, to raise the temperature of American Presbyterianism 
high enough to fuse the whole into a perfect fervor of union, 
would be to furnish a copy of this Article in the New England- 
er, to every minister, ruling elder, and member of a church 
and congregation throughout our borders. 

But it is deeply painful, not merely to recite the statements 
of the New Englander, but to analyze the resolutions of the 
Convention, concerning the Plan of Union. Compressed into 
that narrow space, are three insinuations against our Church. 

1. In Preamble No. 2, it is stated, that many Presbyterians, 
“it is believed,” do not maintain the Plan of Union in its in- 
tegrity ; an implication of unfair dealing. 

2. In preamble No. 3, the whole Church is involved, for it 
is implied that the plan is not acted upon by our Church “ im- 
partially.” 

3. In resolution No. 3, Congregational churches are exhorted 
to watch the Presbyteries ‘“vigilantly,’’ as long as they are con- 
nected with them; implying that our Presbyteries will still go 
on dealing unfairly unless they are watched. Add to this the 
fact, that when American Presbyterianism was named in the 
Convention, no man had a word to say in its favor, though one 
venerable father did speak of the good accomplished under the 
Plan of Union. Not even the reproaches of ultra-men, who 
seemed to delight in vituperating our Church, brought a man to 
his feet to repel their charges. Hundreds of ministers, a large 
portion of whom had preached in our pulpits, sat in our Church 
courts by courtesy, stood by our side on the platform, or in 
more precious seasons of revival in our churches, listened 
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unreprovingly. Even from those who had been erewhile mem- 
bers of her communion and embosomed in her friendship and 
confidence, collision did not strike out one spark of sympathy 
for us. We had supposed that 


E’en in ourz ashes live their wonted fires. 


The New Englander, however, does not trouble itself to in- 
sinuate skillfully. It seems to think that stage of things quite 
gone by. It speaks out plainly. It is not necessary to arrange 
its statements with any special care. They will group them- 
selves with an internal order around—not indeed hatred to our 
Church, but opposition to it, as the grand obstacle in the way 
of sectarian Congregationalism. 


‘“‘ With every session of the General Assembly came the annual crop of 
suspicions and broad assertions derogatory to the churches of our order at 
the West. Were these to be credited?” ‘What native shape would even 
the tradition of a truth retain, falling from the lips of some unscrupulous 
‘commissioner,’ then tortured with much comment in full General Assem- 
bly, and then blown on all the winds! But what if it were only the frac- 
tion of a truth, or no truth atall to begin with?” The Plan of Union is “an 
ill-fated compact. It had come to be “a wholly one sided and treacherous 
arrangement.””* 


Treacherous ! We cannot trust ourselves to speak with such 
a word ringing in our ears. This from New England! These 
are the men who were to stand by us, shoulder to shoulder. 
Et tu Brute! The feeling that first sent the blood tingling 
through our veins, changes into sadness while we write. 

But this is not all. Let our Church listen, if possible, 
‘more in sorrow than in anger :”’ 


‘Some low level of Presbyterianism.” ‘Time was, when there were in 
this country the two distinct and integral polities of Congregationalism and 
Presbyterianism, and no third thing between them.” “'This intermediate 
quiddity, which it (the Plan of Union) had produced, this composite New 
School product, styling itself Presbyterianism.” ‘It has been the most 
effective imputation against our brethren at the West, that they were not 
Congregationalists of the good old New England sort. * * But they who 
make this charge, who were they? Not Presbyterians by their own Book 
—discarded by the genuinely Presbyterian Assembly ; and daily admon- 
ished by their own Book-abiding brethren among them, that they had spoiled 
their system by their fond inventions! For there remain not a few who 
are Presbyterians in the ranks of the New School, among them, but not of 
them, and sighing over their conscious misplacement.” 


* New Englander, p. 75, sq. 
Vou. 1.—41 
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“It isa pathetic question for that portion of north-western Presbyterianism 
which is in sympathy with the system, what it shall do with itself. Its 
longing for re-union with the one only genuinely Presbyterian body is 
rising continually. It feels itself away from its home—but how to get 
thither? The doctrinal barriers, though as high now as in 1837, would not 
stop it. But here lies the difficulty, how to carry with them to the Canaan 
of an Old School connection the spoils of New England, with which their 
churches are filled. The churches will not go there. Very widely the 
same affliction prevails which the Rochester Presbytery has of a long time 
felt—unwilling to go to New Schoolism, because that is not Presbyterian- 
ism; and unable to go to Old Schoolism, because their churches are too 
far New Englandized to accompany them. And so they wander yet in the 
wilderness. There is a way, but one of too much self-denial to be yet 
adopted. Let the churches throughout the West follow their real affinities 
—each tribe to its own tent. An alien element in any connection is no 
gain, but an incumbrance. We go for an exchange of prisoners, and a 
recurrence in principles to the status ante bellum.””* 


This is what New Haven “ goes for.” Let us see what it 
went for in 1837. 
Christian Spectator, December 1837, p. 599, sq: 


Is not Dr. Richards as really a friend of truth and Presbyterian order as 
Dr. Miller? Are not Dr. Beecher and Dr. McAuley as really friends of truth 
and Presbyterian order as Dr. Wilson and Dr. Phillips? Will the Chris- 
tian world recognize R. J. Breckinridge as a more distinguished friend of 
truth and Presbyterian order than Albert Barnes? Shame on such arro- 
gance! * * Let Dr. Miller say whether such a use of terms is not bad 
morals, as well as bad logic and bad manners. * * The writer of this 
letter and his party use * * habitually the same device. Let them say, if 
they can, whether the device when used by them has any more moral 
dignity, than when used by men of inferior consideration. That this party 
has any right to arrogate to itself such a title as is here claimed for it, 
(“friends of truth and of regular Presbyterian order,”) will not be admitted 
by other Christian Churches. 


The Spectator is commenting on the “ Circular Letter of the 
(Exscinding) General Assembly to the Churches throughout 
the world,” sent out in 1837, and intends the language we have 
quoted as the indignant denial of the Congregational Church to 
the claim that they (whom New Haven now calls “the only gen- 
uine Presbyterians,”) were the only genuine Presbyterians. 

On p. 601, Mr. Barnes is said to be not only a good Pres- 
byterian, but “‘ among the most distinguished ornaments of the 
‘Presbyterian Church, whose fame belongs not to that Church 
only, but to Christendom.” But now ‘New Schoolism is not 
Presbyterianism.” (New Englander, p. 88.) 


* New Englander, p. 80, sqq. 
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Spectator, p. 601, “That there are no theological differences 
between the Yankee Presbyteries of Western New York and 
the Scotch-Irish Presbyteries of Western Pennsylvania, we do 
not allege; but that the former are more disposed than the lat- 
ter to tolerate * * any * material variation from the truth and 
order of the Presbyterian book has not been proved.” Yet 
now the New Englander, p. 85, sq: tries to prove in four 
heads a departure from Presbyterianism in our Church. 

On p. 622, the Spectator draws out the Scotch form and 
American form of subscription to the Confession of Faith, with 
the following inference : 

Why is this studied departure from the model? Who can explain it, but 
by admitting, that the founders of the American Presbyterian Church, 
being most of them of the Puritan stock * * intended to have more freedom 


of opinion, more theological discussion, more toleration of subordinate dif- 
ferences, than is consistent with an honest use of the Scotch formula ? 


Of course the American Presbyterian Church has ceased to 
be Presbyterian, by carrying out the very spirit and letter of 
its founders ! 

We must give one more “indignant” extract from the Spec- 
tator, p. 625. 

“Under the operation of this Plan (of Union) Western New York and 
Northern Ohio, to say nothing of regions further West, have been filled 
with churches, whose faithfulness * * is worthy to be spoken of throughout 
the whole world. This is the system” (the Spectator now boils over,) 
“‘against which the self-styled ‘friends of truth and order’ in the Presbyte- 


rian Church have for several years been increasingly clamorous, and which 
the last General Assembly ‘ abrogated.’ ” 


It would be unfair not to give a specimen of the Spec- 
tator’s wit. p. 628. First, though, we must quote again from 
New Haven in 1853, p. 89, ‘‘ Bodies whose system could have 
no fusion but a confusion.” But the (exscinding) General 
Assembly said the same thing, that the Plan of Union produc- 
ed “confusion.” Thereupon New Haven in 1837, wittily 
laughs the charge into oblivion thus : 

To ascribe it to the Plan of Union, is as idle as if we should ascribe it 
to the odd nomenclature of terms in the central region of New York. 
What else is to be expected, we might say, but “ confusion and irregular- 
ity,” where Homer, Virgil and Ovid, Marcellus, Scipio and Pompey, Utica, 
Syracuse and Rome, Whitestown and Smithfield, Oriskany and Skenea- 
teles, are so strangely mingled together? 
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The Spectator is very indignant at covenant-breakers, p. 
632. ‘That such an offence will be recognized * * as a good 
reason for abrogating a covenant, that had stood sacred for the 
third part of a century, is not so obvious.”” At the time of the 
Albany Convention it had stood for half a century. 

One more quotation, p. 632: 


But leaving the question of the reasons for abrogating the Plan of Union, 
was the manner of proceeding right? Was it right to strike so hastily and 
annihilate it at a blow, or did Christian charity require some conference ? 


Did the Albany Convention invite a conference with that 
Assembly which declared the Plan of Union in full force last 
May, and which, when rumors were urged derogatory to the 
American Home Missionary Society, did appoint a committee 
of conference to meet it in a friendly manner, and see whether 
brethren could act harmoniously together ? 

This Article of the New Englander actually reads like insan- 
ity. But the worst of it is, there is method in the madness. 
And what that method is we will now explain to our people. 

The New Englander and the Independent wish to make the 
impression that all Presbyterianism is rigid, formal and des- 
potic. The Exscinding Acts, for example, are regular Pres- 
byterianism, the legitimate and natural working of the sys- 
tem. Presbyterianism, they would insinuate, is really not 
friendly to a thorough religious liberty. It is an oligarchy. 
Power is studiously kept in the hands of a few. The ministers 
and ruling elders, about one-thirtieth of the church member- 
ship, and one-hundreth part of the denomination, keep the 
power in their own hands, and hold the people in subjection. 
And so with theological opinion. Presbyterianism really, in 
its essence, is narrow. Limited atonement, natural inability, 
iron fate, Antinomian imputation, are its legitimate and natu- 
ral outgrowths. The church of the Excision is the “only 
genuinely Presbyterian body.” ‘ New Schoolism,” as they 
nickname our Faith and Order, ‘is not Presbyterianism.” It 
is “discarded by the genuinely Presbyterian Assembly.” 

When men look up a little amazed, and ask what American 
Presbyterianism is, the answer is ready, “It is a third thing—an 
intermediate quiddity—a composite New School product, styling 
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itself Presbyterianism.” That is, it is a deception, a fraud on 
the public, all that is good in it is stolen from New England. 
Its religious liberty; its freedom of thought; its liberal theo- 
logy; its active revival spirit; its polished scholarship ; its 
bright genius; its warm-hearted piety; its scorn of wrong; and 
its protest against despotism; all—all are the growth of New 
England, working in some hybrid form, some monstrous incon- 
gruous way with fragments of Scotch-Irishism “sighing over 
a conscious misplacement, and longing for reunion with the 
one only genuinely Presbyterian body.” That is, in very plain 
English, our Church is a wretched impertinence, its existence 
is worse than useless, all the real, valuable, nineteenth-century 
matter in it should—aye here is the interesting and delightful 
point—go into the new, glorious, world-famous, Albany-Conven- 
tion, Congregational Church, and our right well-beloved and 
trusty allies, the Exscinders, can have the Scotch-Irish part— 
they belong to them. 

Can our readers imagine the mixture of smile and scorn with 
which this inkling of a proposition—this projét de Convention to 
dismember Poland—will be received at Princeton and at the 
Presbyterian House in Chestnut street? The grave divines, the 
polished ruling elders, the learned professors, will they catch at 
the glittering bait, or will they think it a little too bad? Ma- 
neeuvering, like misery, makes people “ acquainted with strange 
bed-fellows.”” Shall we have Princeton and New Haven hob- 
nobbing at some “ third’ place, some “intermediate” road-side 
tavern, arranging the preliminaries, and dividing the spoils? 
This is a great country, and a considerable age. We must 
wait patiently. Nous verrons. 

It may be very gratifying to these two Churches to divide us 
in twain, and each take half, like the false mother in Solomon’s 
judgment, but the real Mother, when the sword is upraised for 
this severing, how will she feel? If this present policy is per- 
severed in, our brethren will have an opportunity to see. 

New England is in bad hands. This lordly style of the 
New Englander, this flinging of sword and scabbard into 
the scale, after the fashion of Brennus the Gaul, with a 
“‘ Vae Victis,” for the American Presbyterian Church, neither 
suits the character nor the position of the land it yearns to 
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represent.* New Haven has scarcely ever been in entire sym- 
pathy with New England. Its theology has been wrought into 
her system slowly and with reluctation, and its present eccle- 
siasticism is of the same kind. The whole thing is ultra. 
Schemes, bold as the present, must be carried out with a 
kind of miraculous energy; they need the flight of the eagle 
and the strength of the lion. The New Englander and the 
Independent may imagine that they have both, but after this 
dream of universal empire has dazzled New England awhile, 
will she not settle down upon sober realities and repudiate 
her rash leaders? Nothing requires more high qualities than 
leading a great politico-ecclesiastical movement, and churches 
from their ordinary tranquillity, and their habit of follow- 
ing a simple and plain standard of right-doing, are espe- 
cially liable to be goaded into mad action by some unscrupu- 
lous gad-fly. But woe to the wrong leader when the Church 
pauses. The elephant of India, while running furiously 
under the goad of the driver, is by some curious philosophy 
of its nature studying him all the time, and when he turns upon 
him, he tramples out of him the very semblance of humanity. 

It is our special dispensation as American Presbyterians, in 
these days, to stand firm for moderate counsels. Against the 
violence of the Church of the Excision we have steadily protest- 
ed, standing ‘in the old paths where is the good way;” and 
now it becomes our duty, be it availing or unavailing, to pro- 
test against the incipient ultraism of the Congregational 
Church. What special fiends the “prince of the power of the 
air,” has drawn off from other worlds to people our atmosphere 
withal, and so to goad good and wise men to madness, we can- 
not tell. But we esteem it a privilege to escape so far as we 
yet have, this perilous visitation. 


* We wish it well understood, that the New Englander is responsible for its 
Article. It matters not to us who penned it. Qui facit per alium facit per se. 
In times like these, journals like the New Englander do not insert Articles careless- 
ly. They are intended to affect the public mind, and if it should appear that the 
effect is unfavorable, they are not at liberty to say that some individual, of whom 
no one thought, is the author, and that the Quarterly is not responsible. We do 
not mean to intimate that the New Englander will do this, but we do say, that such 
a course is inadmissible. What the New Englander has written, it has written. 
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A venerable Lutheran divine, of our acquaintance, wrote in 
the year 1814, a work on the Apocalypse, in which he laid it 
down as deducible from prophecy that about these times the 
seventh angel would pour his vial into the air, and that the 
meaning of it was “conflict of opinion,” the loosening of old 
foundations, a chaos something like that of Epicurus before the 
Kéouos emerged. It is perilous to commit one’s self to almost 
any theory of the Apocalypse, but if our learned friend was 
right, and such a time is coming, one is inclined to think that 
we are in its penumbra, for it does not surprise us now to have 
any thing questioned, or any opinion broached, or any inven- 
tion announced. 

1. One of the grand principles which produced New England, 
and for which it professes to live, is Religious Liberty. To 
attain this, we are told, the pilgrim fathers embarked in the 
Mayflower; for this they signed their civil compact in its 
cabin; and for this they braved wintry snows and starvation 
on an inhospitable shore. This they have striven to impress 
upon America, and this they hope to carry everywhere, the 
wide world over, wherever the sons of the pilgrims plant their 
footsteps. If this is not the burden of every sermon, eulogy 
and poem, on “ Forefathers’ Day,” then we shall have to un- 
learn all our notions of New England. 

And what is Constitutional Presbyterianism? If ever there 
was in the history of the ages, a Church or people who lived 
and moved, and had their being as the embodiment of a princi- 
ple, then is our Church the living body of which religious 
liberty is the soul. It is a constant, ever active, ever zealous 
protest against spiritual tyranny, separated especially by that 
one great thing from the church of the Excision, ever pouring 
forth its detestation of ecclesiastical violence, and existing as 
its great mission to maintain liberty-in-law. Wherever a Con- 
stitutional Presbyterian Church points its spire to heaven there 
is a bulwark against oppression; wherever a new brotherhood 
is formed, it breathes the doctrine that an enfranchised church 
member cannot be cast out without due form of law; and so 
radicated is this in the hearts of our children, and so reiterated 
by us in ten thousand forms, that no Church in America dare 
repeat the violence of 1837, and no Assembly in the clear 
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light of our statements and arguments, could be rallied to 
such wickedness. 

2. The second great ecclesiastical peculiarity of New Eng- 
land, upon which we understand her to put forth special claims, 
is liberal Calvinism. New England theology, we are told, is 
Calvinism even with the spirit of the age, purified from the 
feculence of the dark ages, and freed from the excrescences of a 
false philosophy. Edwards, we are told, was a king of men, and 
Smalley and Bellamy, Emmons, Hopkins, and Dwight have, 
with amazing acuteness and singular discernment, brought 
theology to a point where it only needs the judicious develop- 
ment of this unparalleled age, to be the ne plus ultra of Revela- 
tion and Reason in happy combination. 

Without pretending to say how much of this is to be taken 
literally, we ask, in all soberness, where does our church stand 
in this very matter? Is it so long since Mr. Barnes, Dr. 
Beecher and Dr. Duffield were tried for heresy, that it has 
passed from the memory of man? Who contend for the 
adoption of the ¢psissima verba of a book containing four hun- 
dred and fifty pages, and who demand freedom within the Cal- 
vinistic system, to represent Divine truth in accordance with 
reason, emotion, and the purest philosophy of any time? Or 
are our sixteen hundred ministers and seventeen hundred 
churches so small as to be invisible, except when any one 
evinces a disposition to be proselyted, and do the leaders of 
New England behold the noble thinker then, with open vision? 

3. New England has one more salient ecclesiastical principle, 
freedom in Church government. The churches are congratu- 
lated, as happily unshackled by Presbytery and unbound from 
the iron chain of a Church Session. Democracy exults in the 
popular vote, and it is even questioned whether our American 
government will be permanent, unless the country generally be 
leavened with Congregationalism. 

But of the two forms of Presbyterianism now represented in 
this country, which is inclined to rigidity, and which to liberal- 
ity? The one contends for Presbyterianism, if not as jure 
divino, at least indispensable to be maintained in every jot and 
tittle as laid down in the Form of Government (except, indeed, 
when a coup d’état becomes necessary—for extremes produce 
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each other); the other is willing, as in the case of Calvinism, to 
allow minor differences, provided the great outlines of Presby- 
terianism are maintained, a sound discretion judging as to the 
limit of such departures. 

There are two effects of the present course of the leaders of 
New England, which indicate that it is unwise. One is, the 
impression which will be made upon the whole country. The 
idea of Congregationalizing the old middle States, or the South 
or South-west, is utterly preposterous. A growing and power- 
ful Congregational Church cannot be established in Philadelphia, 
or Richmond, or Louisville. Much more is it impossible to found 
one in the interior of Pennsylvania or Tennessee. Nor can it 
be easily done in the Southern parts of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
or Missouri. Something more can be done in the North-west, 
but less, we apprehend, than is imagined, where the two systems 
come (which they never yet have done) into fair and open con- 
flict. And what has New England gained when it has planted 
a Congregational Church in Chicago, or St. Louis, instead of a 
Constitutional Presbyterian one? Not religious liberty, for that 
is the breath of life to ws; not a liberal Calvinism, for that is 
our essence; not a free church government; for ours is a 
Republic as free as human nature will well bear. In fraternal 
times, when Presbyterianism and Congregationalism stood 
firmly together, New England sent her men by hundreds. They 
were cordially received into the Presbyterian Church, and 
allowed to leaven it with all that is valuable of Puritan princi- 
ples, and just as New England men became judges and legisla- 
tors in Illinois or Missouri, and merchants and mechanics in 
Detroit or Nashville, just so did they aid to make Presbyterian- 
ism exactly what a good man, of cultivated mind and enlarged 
heart, would wish it to be. What great glory is there in a 
name? If Scotland has poured its noble life through this 
western world, does it matter that the States she so largely in- 
fluences and blesses, are called Pennsylvania or Carolina 
instead of Scotland? Is it true that New England is more 
acute than comprehensive? Is Massachusetts losing her eye- 
sight? Is Connecticut becoming like the bull of the Span- 
ish lists, to be goaded into fury by the red cloth of the tau- 
ridor? The “Synod of the Western Reserve!” Is it some- 
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thing to be eschewed and abominated? Call it the ‘ Associa- 
tion,” and will it be thrice-blessed? ‘‘ When I was a child, I 
spake as a child, I understood as a child, I thought as a child: 
but when I became a man, I put away childish things.” Has 
New England passed her manhood, and reached the stage of 
second childhood? 

If this present tendency be fully carried out, and the aliena- 
tion now begun, be perfected, it is quite obvious that New 
England can do nothing, in an ecclesiastical point of view, with 
America, except precisely so far as she can establish purely 
sectarian Congregational churches. Certainly nothing through 
the Church of the Excision. There is no real denominational 
cordiality between them, beyond serving some special purpose. 
Headed off there, they will find in American Presbyterianism, 
a firm, united body, with a sense of ill-treatment, and deter- 
mined as their intensest conviction, never to be used for the 
purposes of others. 

And thus the second effect, to which we have referred, will 
be produced. As we have recently heard it strongly put, and 
that, too, by one who loves New England dearly, she will be- 
come provincial. The great avenue of her influence over this 
broad land being closed, instead of impressing Puritan character 
everywhere, she will be thrown back into her own narrow terri- 
tory, or be branded everywhere else as sectarian. 

It is admitted to be one of the principles of Congregational- 
ism, that each church has the right to govern itself. This, of 
course implies that of choosing its own government. If then 
churches of that order prefer a combination with liberal Pres- 
byterianism, so as to gain, as they believe, the advantages of 
union, while retaining those of internal freedom, they surely 
have a right to do so, undisturbed. This sectarian crusade does 
not meet with sympathy everywhere probably, either at home or 
abroad. We know sons of New England, no longer residing 
there, who declare that the principles taught them before they 
left their homesteads, they still retain; principles which they 
deem the glory of their fatherland. They cannot unlearn them, 
and they cannot be taught to sympathize with a movement as 
narrow, they fear, in its origin as in its consequences. 

It is well worth while for the East to consider the course and 
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the bearing of her greatest son. Daniel Webster stood for 
the Union. Our country, and our whole country; this was his 
principle. Whatever lay at the basis of a movement merely 
sectional, it was sufficient for him that it was sectional—he 
opposed it. He felt himself greater than a son of New Hamp- 
shire, or of Massachusetts—he was an American. The fisher- 
man of Maine was his countryman, but so was the planter of 
Louisiana, the miner of coal in Pennsylvania, but the miner of 
gold, also, in California. And we feel sure that if the soul of 
Lyman Beecher would look forth once more, as at the Detroit 
Convention, and his own voice, unstifled by narrowing influ- 
ences, could peal as in past time like a trumpet, he would speak, 
not for Congregationalism only, but for a liberal Calvinism, and 
a free yet orderly and united Church government, the land 
over. 

Be it known, however, to our Congregational brethren, that 
when we thus speak, we speak mainly for the cause of Christ, 
and for the liberality and moderation which we always seek to 
make our great characteristics. So far as our own Church is in- 
volved, we are not greatly concerned about this matter. No one 
is better constituted for progress. In no Church do the ministry 
understand each other better, and love each other more. We 
would that every one could see the scorn in their eyes, at the idea 
of any of them becoming treacherous, and the smile that plays 
upon their lips, at the idea of our being dismembered. One of 
the sheerest absurdities of sectarianism it is, to imagine fatu- 
itously, that a Church, all whose enterprises are succeeding 
almost as soon as planned, which, in its church-building, is like 
the Emperor who found Rome brick, and left it marble; a 
Church of revivals, whose watchword is enterprise ; a Church 
producing publications so rapidly, that our Quarterly can hard- 
ly find room to notice them suitably—is crumbling to decay. 
Some other folly must be tried. This, like the old tricks of the 
well-known juggler, is becoming too transparent. 


Rusticus expectat, dum defluat amnis, at ille 
Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis evum. 


To our Church it does not matter greatly how this thing 
works. Whether this pressure may develope, more and more, 
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the church feeling within ourselves, and so we may carry on our 
great and liberal principles through strict church channels; (if 
Christendom will force us to it, and by refusing, sect by sect, to 
unite with us, allow us no other way;) or whether all the power 
of all the Reformed Churches may be brought unitedly to bear 
against Congregationalism, and one mighty Presbyterian Church, 
on great compromise principles, may be formed, which shall 
stretch in grandeur from the Hudson to the Pacific; either will 
please us as Presbyterians. We are union men, if possible. We 
are for uniting with the whole Church of Christ if we can, and 
making one great visible Catholic unity, which we have no doubt 
is the true ideal. If we cannot do that, we should like to unite 
all Presbyterians; or failing that, to keep on terms of amity with 
those so nearly allied as Congregationalists and ourselves. In 
proof of this, we call attention to the known facts, that our se- 
parated brethren, and not we, made the schism in our Church 
by the Exscinding Acts; that we made several overtures for 
re-union, all of which were rejected; and that both they and 
the Albany Convention abrogated the Plan of Union, while we, 
only in May last, declared it in force. 

Our denominationalism then, it will be perceived, is not so 
much one of choice, as of necessity. When a country is attacked 
by a foreign enemy, self-defence becomes the purest form of 
patriotism, and so it may happen that all our duty in this be- 
half, may concentre in the preservation of our institutions. 

It is not our opinion that the sectarianism of this time has a 
superficial origin. The latter half of the eighteenth century, 
for whatever reason, was remarkably worldly. Men were ab- 
sorbed in political revolutions, and the Church struggled for very 
existence. Spiritual religion began to awake with this century, 
and almost immediately it took a liberal direction, and developed 
a union feeling. The Plans of Union of 1801, 1808, and 1813, 
were succeeded by the formation of the great national societies, 
from 1816, onwards. These were hailed by the Church as the 
beginning of the millennial spirit, and eloquent orators told us 
that sect would melt away before the warm affection that would 
be wrought in the heart of the Church, by union in benevolent 
effort. 

But as the spiritualism of the century deepened, precisely 
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the contrary effect appeared. Attachment to religion, now 
become almost universal in some shape, took on the form of 
warm interest in the special Church with which each one was 
associated, and this effloresced in sectarianism. 

Is not Isaac Taylor right after all? Was not our remedy for 
sectarianism superficial? Is not the real difficulty the division 
into sects at all? Is not our real want a visible Catholic 
unity? For how can any one expect that the masses can be- 
come as much attached to a society, or to any set of societies, 
as to the Church itself? Must there not, where there is much 
piety, grow up by the power of a living association of ideas 
and feelings, an attachment to the Church where our children 
were baptized and trained for God, where we were ourselves 
converted, and instructed by a greatly beloved pastor, where 
we have communed with the people of God, and where we have 
buried our dead, stronger than to any thing outside the Church? 
And if that attachment embalm a certain set of minor opinions, 
forms and institutions, will not the heart fasten on them as 
part of the Church itself? How then can we break down the 
spirit of sectarianism with one hand, while we build it up with 
the other; first, by having the sect, and next by clustering 
every thing sacred around it, instead of around the Church 
Catholic? How this visible union is to be accomplished, it is 
far beyond our power to say. God knoweth, and is able to do 
it in his own time. All that we suggest now, is the query, 
whether our plans hitherto for union have not been superficial. 
It may be that we have sown the wind and reaped the whirl- 
wind. Have we not split the Church into fragments, and then 
placed around it external ligatures? Has it not outgrown 
these, and in outgrowing forced them asunder, and thus placed 
the union of all Protestantism farther off, in all seeming, than 
in 1801 or 1816? In this view it is obvious, that the question 

of “The Church” is the one with which we need to grapple ; 
and one great reason, as we believe, for the slow progress made 
in solving this question, is the fact, that the deepest thinkers in 
theology, 1 who are generally to be found in the Reformed 
Churches and those most affiliated with them, have not felt its 
importance. It is a question of the deepest interest whether 
this present sectarian development does not go down to the 
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very foundation, and whether the fragments can be made to 
cohere by any methods that are not fundamental. 

But are we to abandon the great voluntary associations as 
failures, and rely mainly on denominational effort, working thus 
from the individual Church to a Church Universal? There are 
obvious difficulties about creating a unity on that plan. On 
the other hand does it seem as though the working of voluntary 
societies tended to weaken the power of sect? Is there not 
serious collision and alienation whenever sectarian interests 
come to be involved in their decisions? The thing to be done is 
to create a unity, the great problem of the time is how to do tt. 

Protestantism, as a whole, is too much a negation. Its sects 
tend apparently not to union, but to still further divisions. The 
union of Popery is the most miserably superficial of all, because 
a mere external despotism; and Episcopacy, in its present 
phase, is following in the same wretched direction. We have 
no hope that this matter will be set right, until the churches of 
which Calvinism is the underlying foundation, investigate it to 
its very roots, see where the real difficulty lies, and apply a 
remedy as profound as the disease. 

To conclude. We have shown, we think conclusively, in the 
last number of our Review, that American Presbyterianism is 
large and liberal in its character, and has been so from the 
beginning. We trust that since 1837 it has not proven itself 
less so in our hands. We have striven for re-union with the 
other branch of the Presbyterian Church, but have not been able 
to accomplish it. We have endeavored to retain the Plan of 
Union with Congregationalists, but we have not been allowed 
todoso. And nowa thorough and radical separation from the 
last denomination with which we have held close connection, is 
threatened. For the sake of the cause of religion this is sad 
to us, for our own sakes we are not so much concerned for it. 
If this is, as we are inclined to think, the dispensation of separ- 
ation, though not wrought by us; we are with calm and 
trusting hearts prepared to stand in our lot. This isolation 
and denominationalism is not our theory of the Church, but it 
may be the best thing that we will be allowed to do. If so, we 
must meet the crisis thoroughly, courageously, enterprisingly. 
To our friends who have determined to stand by our Church 
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and nothing but our Church, we would only say, do nothing 
rashly ; let every thing be well considered ; let all our institu- 
tions be such as will be the natural exponents of the Church, 
the developments of her internal character. Let nothing be 
created that shall control the Church from without, but let 
every form and institution be the Church in her own free and 
natural action. 





ARTICLE VII. 


A History of the Division of the Presbyterian Church, in the United 
States of America. By a ComMMirree OF THE SyNop oF NEW 
York AND New Jersey. New York: Published by M. W. 
Dodd, Brick Church Chapel. . pp. 278. 1852. 


On the impeachment of Warren Hastings before the British 
Parliament, Mr. Erskine, the counsel of the accused, com- 
plained of the length of the trial. Edmund Burke, in behalf of 
the prosecution, asked the learned gentlemen to remember, “that 
if the trial had lasted seven years, the oppression had continued 
for twenty-one years;’ and proceeded to inquire, “ whether, 
after all, there were hour glasses for measuring the grievances 
of mankind.” 

The hebdomadal organs of the New Basis, or Exscinding, 
Branch of our Church, meet every historical statement of the 
acts of their Assembly, in 1837 and 1838, with the cry that we 
are reviving an old controversy. It would certainly be very 
naughty in us, to give a resurrection to old quarrels, by stirring 
the ashes of forgotten strife. But we must believe that our 
separated brethren, if they shrink with horror from all advance 
in theological science, are, nevertheless, improving in minor 
morals. Otherwise we are amazed that men, who, for seven 
years previous to 1836, sounded the tocsin of war—who by the 
press and the pulpit, by acts, and testimonies, and conventions, 
filled the land with the cry of heresy and corruption—who gar- 
nered up east, west, north, and south, with scavenger diligence, 
every disjointed fragment of a sermon which they could torture 
into doctrinal error, and every measure among us which they 
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could color with disorder—who, against our protestations, 
dragged men like Dr. Beecher and Albert Barnes, to the bar 
as criminals, after they had loaded them with suspicion by the 
outside assaults of the press—who boldly accused our volun- 
tary societies of the deepest corruption, and our ministry in 
general of unsoundness in faith, and immorality in practice— 
who lashed up their adherents to a work of church revolution, 
by which old fashioned American Presbyterians were to be 
outlawed from charters, securities and funds—should now hate 
controversy. 

Having urged a theological and ecclesiastical assault for some 
fifteen years, and finally (not by action of courts under our 
Form of Government, but by an accidental majority which they 
had wrought to the phrensy of the deed by their conventions), 
attempted to strip us deliberately of every right as Presbyte- 
rians under our Charter, and sent out their slanders through 
the press, to reconcile the world to their injustice, they now 
desire to dismiss the whole subject. They now love peace, and 
look up in pious wonder, that we presume to turn over the leaves 
of their past history. They seem to imagine that the historic 
life of a church is in lumps, rather than links, and that they 
can separate their responsibility from their acts. 

The dismemberment of a great Christian denomination, by 
set purpose—the perpetration of schism in the body of Christ 
by revolutionary violence—the exiling of hundreds of ministers 
and thousands of members, from the church of their affections— 
the perversion of Christian charity—the branding with heresy 
of men, whom they had failed to convict on fair trial—the ex- 
communication of myriads of good and true Presbyterians by 
chain and compass, according to their geographical position— 
all this is not to be regarded as a by-game of party leaders, 
nor as a slight ecclesiastical divertisement to be enclosed in a 
historical parenthesis, to be omitted because its remembrance 
disturbs the equanimity of the actors in the scene. 

As a matter of fact, the Excision Acts are universally re- 
garded, by our branch of the Church, as immoral, unjust, 
unchristian, and pernicious alike to the prosperity of religion, 
and the public morals, and by how much these wrongs were 
compassed and sanctioned, by the authority of great names, 
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and great moral worth, by so much the more do we sce the 
necessity of stern reprobation, lest crime so sanctioned, should 
assume the garb of virtue, and thus become a precedent of evil 
to all coming ages, and to the whole Church of God. Hence 
much as we love peace, and much as we may ‘regret differ- 
ences among brethren, we will not allow men who have crushed 
constitutions, trampled on covenants, and outraged rights by 
Lynch law excisions of their brethren, to say how long, or how 
loud or wide-spread, shall be the wail of truth and justice over 
their crimes. The tyrant of Austria is not to complain be- 
cause Hungary is not satisfied with the gentle discipline of 
dungeon apartments, and the music of the lash and chain. The 
Free Church of Scotland is not to be told how long it shall 
reprobate the despotism, by which its ministers and members 
were exiled from churches, manses, and the sepulchres where 
rest the ashes of their fathers. 

The evils of the Excision Acts are not to be regarded as slight, 
because God, in his kind providence, limited their aim and ten- 
dency. They were adapted to shake the confidence of the 
Christian world in the theological soundness and ecclesiastical 
standing of our members, to drive our ministers from their pul- 
pits and charges to wander in reproach and penury, to divide 
and scatter our congregations, to annihilate our Sabbath schools 
and bible classes, to strike down our missionary movements, 
and leave our foreign and domestic missionaries without bread. 
And this would have resulted from them, if public sentiment 
had not rebelled against their injustice. Those who perpe- 
trated such deeds, are not to suppose that history will be 
silent, and that they can reap the result of their ecclesiastical 
violence in.peace. 

With these impressions, we are rejoiced that the venerable 
Synod of New York and New Jersey, at their Sessions 
held in the city of Brooklyn, in October, 1850, adopted the 
following preamble and resolutions : 


The Synod, taking into view the state of that branch of the Church with 
which they are connected, believe that their interests, and the cause of 
truth and righteousness, will be promoted by the careful preparation, and 
the wide diffusion of a history of the causes which produced a division of 
the Presbyterian Church in this country; therefore, 
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Resolved, That a committee, consisting of five Ministers and five Ruling 
Elders, be appointed to prepare and publish a brief history of the causes 
which produced this division, and of the subsequent attempts which have 
been made by our branch of the Church to unite the two Assemblies, to- 
gether with the legal rights of churches in which attempts may be made 
to remove them from our connection.* 

The memvers of the committee were designated as follows : 

Rev. G. N. Judd, D. D., Rev. T. H. Skinner, D. D., Rev. E. F. Hatfield, 
D. D., Rev. Jos. S. Gallagher, Rev. S. T. Spear, D. D., Hon. Jos. C. Horn- 
blower, Hon. Cyprus P. Smith, Hon. John L. Mason, Hon. Daniel Haines, 
Hon. William Jessup. 


The gravity of this resolution, from such a body, with the 
high character of the committee appointed, indicates the interest 
attached to the whole subject. We believe our friends were 
right in this effort to embalm a true history of the division 
of our Church, for the verdict of posterity. 

We are constantly assailed by private hints and insinua- 
tions, laboured assaults in the pulpit, and the constant anathe- 
mas of the periodical press; by grave histories from learned 
professors like Dr. Hodge, and scavenger gatherings, like the 
Rev. James Wood’s account of Western New York; by the 
heavy artillery of the chief battery at Princeton, down to the 
popgun peltings of the Rev. Lewis C. Cheeseman. If a strong 
scent and keen eye for our heresy, if a steady track of our 
steps, a good aim, right good will and loud explosions could kill 
us, we ought to have been theologically and ecclesiastically 
dead these ten years. Our death has been the subject of 
prophecy and even history, by our separated brethren. Some- 
times they have even written our obituary, and stood ready to 
inscribe on our coffin, “ecclesia fuit.”” If they see in us some 
pulse of life left, they are always telling the world it is only a 
little spasmodic motion ; that by either orthodox absorption or 
Congregational extravasation, we are bound to die soon. 

Now, though it be true that we have lived down their sneers, 
though public sentiment has entirely failed to endorse their im- 
peachment of our orthodoxy or order, though most of the 
charges fall harmless to the ground, yet so long as the vitu- 
peration is continued, we owe it to truth, to ourselves, to our 
children, to posterity, that a fair history of their acts shall put 


* Minutes, p. 15. 
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it in the power of the present and future generations to judge 
fairly between us. The book under review is such a history. 

The real author of the work, we understand, is the Rev. 
Gideon N. Judd, D. D., formerly of Bloomfield, N. J., but 
more recently of Montgomery, N. Y. He was chairman of the 
committee of Synod. He had their advice and revision, but 
the work is mainly his own. Many of our readers have seen 
him. If so, they will never forget a countenance on which 
native benevolence and the sweetest graces of Christianity, 
have left their indelible and unmistakable impress. In some 
of us religion has a rough nature to subdue, and violent pas- 
sions to hold in check. Some of us have a tendency to meet 
wrong with the strong hand, and to overleap charity in vin- 
dicating the right. But the author of the work before us 
appears as if made to endure suffering with patience, to meet 
wrongs with meekness. Hence, above all others, he was the 
very man to write the present History of the Division of our 
Church. He collects facts so patiently, he arranges them so 
clearly, he depicts wrongs so impassively, he handles men so 
gently, and principles so sternly, his style is so unadorned and 
natural, that we might almost imagine he was an inhabitant of 
another sphere, writing a history of acts in which he had borne 
no part, and of wrongs which he had never felt. Or rather, 
his history brings to our recollection John, the beloved disciple, 
chronicling the sin of Peter, more in grief than in anger. On 
unprejudiced minds, his history will produce conviction of the 
rectitude of our ecclesiastical position. We hope for more. We 
hope that, in respect to some of the exscinders themselves, it 
will be an appeal “to Philip sober.” It will be no fault in 
Dr. Judd, or in the matter and manner of his work, if these 
hopes are not realized. 

The design of this article is to introduce the work to our 
readers, rather than to present thoughts of our own. We shall 
therefore offer no apology for our large quotations. The fol- 
lowing is its table of contents, from which our readers may get 
a bird’s-eye view of the entire volume : 


Chapter I. History of the causes which produced the Division in the 
Presbyterian Church.—II. The grounds on which the majority attempted 
to justify their Exscinding Acts, and the Dissolution of the Third Presby- 
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tery of Philadelphia, stated.—III. The grounds on which the Assembly at- 
tempted to justify their Abrogation of the “ Plan of Union,” the Excision of 
the Four Synods, and Dissolution of the Third Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
examined.—IV. The alleged, shown to be, not the real nor chief reason for 
the Excision of the four Synods.—V. The real grounds of the passing of 
the Acts of Excision, stated.— VI. Measures taken by the Constitutional 
portion of the Church to preserve its integrity, and prevent the organization 
of an irregular Assembly. They succeeded in organizing it in strict accor- 
dance with the principles of the Constitution. VII. The Assembly, which 
held its Sessions in the Seventh Presbyterian Church, in 1833, was organ- 
ized upon a basis wholly unknown to our Constitution.—VIII. Erroneous 
application of the names, Old and New School. Those who style them- 
selves Old School are the New, and those whom they denominate the New 
are the Old School branch of the Presbyterian Church.—IX. Policy of the 
self-styled Reformers concerning a division of the funds, and their feelings 
in reference to an appeal to the law of the land, to decide to whom they 
belonged, or how they should be divided. Unsuccessful efforts of the Con- 
stitutional Assembly to prevent litigation. Legal proceedings, and their 
results.—X. Measures taken by the Constitutional Branch of the Church 
to unite the two in one body.—XI. Our position, duty and prospects.— 
Appendix. 


Into the appendix Dr. Judd has thrown, (1.) The charge of 
Judge Rogers. (2.) The charge of Judge Gibson. (3.) The 
opinion of Chancellor Kent, showing the Excision Acts to be 
illegal, unjust, null and void. (4.) The opinions of George 
Wood Esgq., of New York, and Judge Hopkins of Auburn, to 
the same effect. 

Such is an outline of the work under review. It covers the 
whole ground of controversy between the two divisions of the 
Presbyterian Church. ‘To the questions in what respects the 
two branches of our Church differ, and why, and how they 
separated, this book according to its design, gives a clear, com- 
prehensive and truthful answer. Hence it should be pui into 
the hands of every clergyman, theological student, ruling elder 
and intelligent church member in our communion. 

Our Church has hitherto borne the assault of her opponents 
without any deliberate, systematic, authoritative and compen- 
dious defence. Now the calm, clear voice of historic truth 
has spoken through this book, and we hope it will be as wide- 
spread as the errors which it is adapted to counteract. 

As we have counselled all to purchase the work, we do not 
deem it necessary to follow the author through the dark 
avenues he has had to thread. To a few points only can we 
call the attention of our readers. 
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The causes of the excision are succinctly told by Dr. Judd 
in the following narrative : 


After the meeting of the Assembly of 1836, which sustained the Rev. 
Albert Barnes, the papers, which were in the interest of the party, openly 
advocated the division of the Church. ‘The editor of the Western Pres- 
byterian Herald, (8d Nov. 1836,) speaking as though division was certain, 
says: ‘ As to which way the work will go, surely when intruders have dis- 
turbed our house, and will neither come to order, nor quietly leave us, upon 
mutual agreement, we will put them out as soon as we are strong enough ; 
and the signs of the times are beginning to intimate, that this may be 
sooner than any of us expected a little while ago.”* 

“ A Correspondent” of the Presbyterian, in speaking of the object of the 
Convention, to meet in Philadelphia, May, 1837, said: “ Let it be distinctly 
understood, that the precise object for which it is called, is to effect a divi- 
sion of the Church, and to deliberate on the manner of accomplishing that 
great and noble work.” } 

“The Assembly of 1837, after the excision, in their Pastoral Letter say : 
‘ Discerning men have perceived, for a number of years, that the affairs of 
our beloved Church were hastening to a crisis, and when the members of 
the present Assembly came together, the state of the parties was such, as 
to make it manifest that a division of the Church was the most desirable 
object that could be effected.’ ”t 

In the Convention of 1837, Mr. Musgrave said: “ Let us settle this, that 
if the New School have the majority in the next Assembly, we are a dead 
minority.—If the last Assembly, and other Assemblies, have not brought up 
the Church to secure a majority, all hope is gone.—If the next Assembly 
be Old School, what shall we do? Ifreform be impossible, the imperative 
alternative is separation. Let us cling together and strive for victory, or 
fall in the effort.’’§ 

“ Dr. Junkin said: ‘ We must not count on a majority ; let us have some 
settled principles. Do not trust a New School majority to arraign and cut 
off New School men and New School Presbyteries. If we have a majority, 
we can do what we please; and we know what we shall do, we must be 
prepared for amputation, difficult and painful as it is.’ ” 

“The Convention found it difficult to agree upon a plan of action, pro- 
vided they should be a minority in the Assembly. Dr. Junkin urged the 
Convention in such a case, ‘at once to bring in its ultimatum, and say—we 
are determined as one man, that unless this reform is immediately effected, 
we will cut you off. We are the Presbyterian Church ; you are not, but 
are undermining its foundations.’ ”’|| 

The Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, in the course of the debate in the Assem- 
bly upon the resolutions to cut off the four Synods, made the frank avowal, 
in these or words of the same import, “ Moderator, Iam aware the Consti- 
tution makes no provision for acts like these ; but the fact is, we have the 
power in our hands now, and we must use it, for the Church will never give 
it to us again.” This is a frank admission of the unconstitutionality of the 
measure ; that if carried, it would be an act of mere arbitrary power. 

Admitting what the fathers and brethren whose language we have just 


* H. Woods’ History, page 96. + Ibid. page 97. 
+ Ibid. page 98, § Ibid. page 104. 
] Ibid. page 155. 
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quoted, have said respecting their zeal for the purity of the Church, from 
their own admissions it is evident the chief ground of their solicitude, was 
the fear that the influence of their party was ever after to be subordinate— 
that they would “ be a dead minority,” unless something were immediately 
done to prevent so dire a calamity. In order to avert it, and secure the 
power for which they were laboring, they deemed it indispensable that the 
operation of the voluntary societies in the Presbyterian Church should cease. 
To insure this, they resolved by some means or other, to rid themselves of 
a sufficient number of the friends of these institutions, to secure and per- 
petuate the power of their party, and secure to their favorite organizations 
the entire patronage of the Church. This is what Constitutional Presbyte- 
rians have uniformly said was the real ground of those revolutionary and 
unrighteous acts, which rent the Church asunder. We hope we shall no 
longer be censured for believing what is fully attested by leading men of 
their own party. 


The annihilation of the Third Presbytery of Philadelphia 
was one of the strangest acts of this strange Assembly of 1837. 
The following is the minute: 


The Rev. Robert J. Breckinridge offered a series of resulutions, which, 
after being amended, were passed as follows, viz. : 

“ Be it resolved, By the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America, 

“1. That the Third Presbytery of Philadelphia be, and hereby is dis- 


solved. 
* x * * x * * * 


“4, The ministers, churches and licentiates in the Presbytery hereby 
dissolved, are directed to apply without delay to the Presbyteries to which 
they most naturally belong, for admission into them. And upon application 
being so made by any duly organized Presbyterian Church, it shall be re- 
ceived.” 


By this resolution, it was designed to do indirectly and 
violently, what the exscinders had failed to do by courts and 
trials, through the fair action of the Form of Government. They 
had tried Mr. Barnes, and failed to convict him of heresy. Now 
they throw his Presbytery out of the Church, and tell the 
ministers to apply, like Baptists or Methodists, for re-admission 
on examination. They designed by this violence to exclude 
without trial or testimony, any whose presence, in their preju- 
diced party estimate, might be deemed undesirable. By this 
act, Rev. James Patterson, after thirty years of honest and 
hard labour in the Presbyterian Church, and still engaged 
in the work, suddenly found himself an exile and an outcast 
from the Presbytery and Synod of his Church, and required to 
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apply to his bitterest opponents for examination, before his 
name could be enrolled in the Church of his fathers. For this 
act, there was no Plan of Union to offer apology. It stands 
alone, or only in analogy with the action of the Old Side in 
1741. May it ever stand alone on the pages of ecclesiastical 
history, as evidence of what enormities good men may be left 
to perpetrate, while professing to be engaged in purifying the 
Church ! 

The remote occasions of the strife, we cannot now discuss. 
It is enough to remark that time has stamped the plausible 
arguments of the exscinders with sophistry, their alleged facts 
with error. For near ten years they filled the land with 
statements like these: 

1st. That our brethren desired to drive out the exscinding 
party. For this there was never the slightest foundation. We 
were willing to bear with them, and we asked them to bear 
with us, in the old fellowship of our Scottish and New England 
fathers. They came into the Church with the full knowledge, that 
what may be termed Edwardean theology, had been held and 
taught in it from the beginning, unquestioned as to its substan- 
tial Calvinistic orthodoxy. If educated abroad on a platform 
too narrow to tolerate New England theology and voluntary 
societies, they could, if they pleased, have allied themselves to 
the Covenanters or Seceders, and thus have escaped fellowship 
with the free theological life of American Presbyterianism. 
But having entered the Church, they had no right so to agitate 
and revolutionize it, as to exclude its original and proper 
elements. 

So on the other hand, we entered the Church with the full 
apprehension that a large portion of its communion were in 
theology hyper-Calvinists, after the type of Boston and Owen. 
By consenting to enrol our names in the Church, we became 
bound in honor, honesty and magnanimity to tolerate, if we 
could not theologically endorse, the doctrinal views of our more 
rigid, but not less worthy brethren. Any other course we 
should have regarded as arrogant, impertinent, selfish and 
bigoted. Our country is open to immigration, but we will not 
allow even Louis Kossuth to abuse our hospitality, by agi- 
tating changes in our decided national policy. But no man 
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among us ever designed to disturb the ecclesiastical standing 
of our now separated brethren. No man accused one of them 
of heresy, nor did we ever put one under a social ban because 
he could not pronounce our shibboleth. 

2d. They charged that our brethren designed to change the 
Professors at Princeton. We have always believed that this 
charge had no small influence in driving such men as the 
venerable Drs. Alexander and Miller to give in their adhe- 
sion to the Excision Acts. Dr. Alexander told us in 1836, 
that “he saw no cause of division in the Presbyterian Church, 
other than had existed for half a century.’”’ Why was he so 
soon changed in opinion? And why was Dr. Miller persuaded 
to write an apology for the Assembly of 1887? These good 
men were told that their professorships were in danger, that 
there was a plan to seize the seminaries and drive out the 
orthodox. The tales of the Convention had alarmed their 
fears. Now we aver, and call our brethren to bear witness, 
that whatever danger there might have been from their own 
party, so far as we were concerned, the whole cry “ Princeton 
is in danger,” was utterly idle and groundless. 

3rd. They charged that our brethren designed to Congrega- 
tionalize the Presbyterian Church. Time has written this 
folly in letters of light, which may be read from the East 
to the West. 

For near one hundred years previous to 1837, Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists were regarded as substantially one 
denomination in this land. With the same Westminister Con- 
fession of Faith, the same forms of worship, the same modes of 
charity, the same early struggles, the same enemies and friends, 
with habits of mutual fellowship and intercommunion inherited 
from our common fathers, it is not wonderful that the slight 
variety in modes of government, should not have been allowed to 
impair mutual confidence. We inherited from our Presbyte- 
rian fathers, a confidence in the churches of New England, and 
our only crime in 1837 was, that we were unwilling to change 
the policy of our denomination. But every insinuation, whether 
from high or low places, that our branch of the Church de- 
signed to Congregationalize our denomination has, as all the 
world now knows, been without the slightest reason. Our ex- 
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perience has been peculiar. Our freedom from bigotry and 
intolerance, has exposed us to one crushing wave of ecclesias- 
tical violence. It found us a rock, and left us unshaken. Ifa 
consistent attachment to our Church now exposes us to another 
incongruous deluge of sectarian violence from a different quar- 
ter, we have no fear but its portentous power will melt away in 
froth and foam. 

4th. They charged that the Plan of Union was transferring 
the Presbyterian Church to Congregationalism. Four hundred 
Congregationalists, assembled at Albany, in 1852, embracing 
the leading minds of all New England, have annulled the Plan 
of Union for an exactly opposite reason. 

It is certainly adapted to humble the pride of the human in- 
tellect, and to abate our confidence in human wisdom, to trace 
the history of this “ Plan of Union.” Formed in 1801, in the 
purest and best days of the churches, and allowed to throw its 
rainbow of peace for thirty years over the gathering clouds of 
sectarian strife, after a generation had lived and died under 
its influences, it was discovered in Philadelphia that it was 
Congregationalizing the Presbyterian Church. The alarm was 
sounded, the faithful summoned, and after six years of excite- 
ment and fear, the Assembly of 1837 abated the evil, by annul- 
ling the “ Plan of Union,” and cauterized the wound, whereby 
four hundred true Presbyterian ministers, and some fifty thou- 
sand real Presbyterian members fell a sacrifice. Then the 
Presbyterian Church (at least so much of it as had survived the 
operation) was deemed safe. 

The next cry comes from Boston, and the note, of course, is 
taken up at Brooklyn, and echoed at Dubuque, that this ‘ Plan 
of Union”’ is still alive and doing mischief. But this time it had 
changed its hand, and was transmuting Congregationalists 
into staunch Presbyterians. So four hundred of the sons 
of the Pilgrims, came out of New England to Albany, and de- 
clared its further operation inexpedient! We have, however, 
Presbyterian Churches with Congregational pastors and vice 
versa; they still exist among our exscinding brethren at New- 
buryport, Charleston, &c., and the union of Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists will continue, bigotry, east and west, to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 
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5th. They charged our brethren with the design to alter the 
Confession of Faith. The history of our branch of the Church 
for fifteen years shows that this charge was utterly erroneous. 
Still it accomplished its end. It aided the exscinding party 
to play on the prejudices of the ignorant and the fears of the 
timid, and dragooned the love of truth among their plain 
members into a means of aggression and injury. So far as 
this charge was sincerely made, it shows the power of party 
spirit to blunt the moral perceptions. That with clearer light 
our separated brethren have never confessed this wrong against 
us, shows how the same party spirit can blind the conscience 
and harden the heart. 

6th. At the South, Dr. Baxter and Dr. Plumer could only 
sustain the Excision Acts by imputing universal Garrisonian 
Abolitionism to our body. The South now sees that this was 
gross misrepresentation. 

Tth. They charged disorder and anarchy upon our Synods, 
Presbyteries and Churches. What are now the relative condi- 
tion of the two parties in this respect ? 

8th. They charged on our brethren a proclivity to Oberlin- 
ism, Arminianism and Unitarianism. Where has our history 
developed one of these things among us ? 

9th. They charged that men like Lyman Beecher, Cox, 
Barnes, Duffield and Beman, were trickish, cunning, revolu- 
tionary spirits aiming to overthrow Calvinistic theology and 
sound Presbyterianism. What verdict has fifteen years ren- 
dered in regard to them? 

We might proceed and thus annihilate every allegation of 
the “Common Fame,” on whose wretched testimony our. ex- 
scinding brethren rived the Church which they profess to love, 
and to which we had honestly given our affections, our labors, 
our covenants, our charities, and our prayers. 

The exscinding party of 1837 came into the General Assem- 
bly, assuming that the Church must be divided, and to make 
the best arrangement possible for themselves as to Charter, 
Seminaries and funds, no matter what principles suffered. Find- 
ing it inconvenient to lop off the hated branches by the fair 
principles of the Form of Government which they had sworn to 


~ protect, and which constituted the safeguard of all Presbyterian 
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rights among two hundred thousand church members, they 

boldly and recklessly, by one act of arbitrary power, thrust the 
spear through the heart itself of the Church of the living God. 
They boast of success; they are proud of the number who failed 
to rebel against this sanctified iniquity. The residuary Church 
of Scotland, the Romanism of France which overcame its rivals 
by the scenes of St. Bartholomew, the Neologists of Germany 
who reap the revenues consecrated to the pure Churches of the 
Reformation; all these may boast of majorities, and exult in 
the success of their ecclesiastical policy. But there is some- 
thing in the heart of man which speaks in the stillness of mid- 
night, and which he carries to his death-bed and eternity, which 
will not be soothed by the suffrages of numbers. It requires 
the consciousness of moral rectitude, and this is the heritage 
of our ministers and members. To us it is matter of joy that 
we have suffered rather than inflicted the wrong, and whether 
with many, or with few, it is our glory to inscribe on our ban- 
ner “Fidelity” to the Presbyterian Church, orthodox and 
liberal as we received it from our fathers. 

We have always regarded the Excision Acts as an excommu- 
nication for party purposes of sound Presbyterians, without re- 
sponsibility to the accused, or the perils of a judicial trial. What 
could an excommunication have done more? This action, if valid, 
separated the Rev. Dr. Richards, and the Rev. Albert Barnes, 
from the Presbyterian Church; it separated them from every 
recognized Presbytery and Synod; it struck their names from 
the roll of Presbyterian clergymen; it divested them of all 
constitutional testimonials as members in good standing in 
any Presbytery or Synod; it took from them all rights under 
the Charter of their Church ; it took from them all rights in the 
Seminaries of contingent control and election ; it took from them 
all rights of appeal or complaint under ecclesiastical aggression 
or injury from any quarter; it divested a letter of dismission 
and recommendation of their Presbyteries of all validity; and 
left them without a Presbyterian right, to come as strangers 
and ask admission on such testimony as they could find, 
which might satisfy some Presbytery in Eastern New York or 
Pennsylvania that they might peradventure be tolerably re- 
spectable men, and worthy to be admitted, with suitable admo- 
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nitions, into the Presbyterian Church. When a minister comes 
from Ireland, we know what testimony will admit him into our 
Church. We know what credentials will pass our ministers 
from one Presbytery to another. But who can tell us what 
credentials would have admitted Dr. Richards into the Presby- 
tery of Albany? They might ask, as we do of students, what 
evidence have you of a hopeful conversion? Have you studied 
Latin? How much Greek have you read? ‘True, he might 
know himself to be a sound Presbyterian, and such are 
invited to apply. But how could he carry, three hundred 
miles, to an unknown body, any proper evidence of sound Pres- 
byterianism? They might after all say, as the Moderator 
of the Synod of Philadelphia said to: the venerable James Pat- 
terson, when he claimed his seat as a member of that body, 
“ We don’t know you, sir.” The good old man came home 
and died. He never preached, we believe, again. 

It is true that the exscinders in 1837, professed not to dis- 
turb the ecclesiastical order and standing of pastors and church 
members. They only declared them to be “ out of the Presby- 
terian Church.” The exscinded had no standing in any other 
Church. Ministers had no authority but Presbyterian autho- 
rity to preach and administer the sacraments. To declare them 
out of the Presbyterian Church, was then a high act of excom- 
munication without trial or testimony. They might come and 
apply for admission to the Presbyterian Church, and if in the 
judgment of the exscinders they were sound, they would be re- 
ceived. Infidels, Pagans and Jews, would also have been ad- 
mitted to the Presbyterian Church, if they could show by 
outside testimony that they had become sound Presbyterians. 
What right had any General Assembly to put sound Presbyte- 
rians out of the Church, and then exhort them to beg for 
admittance ? May a man turn his innocent wife into the street, 
and then ask her to fall on her knees and show that she is worthy 
to return? May a captain toss his sailors without fault into 
the sea, and then gravely invite them to swim to the rudder and 
beg, and perhaps they shall be taken aboard ? 

Suppose the four hundred ministers and fifty thousand mem- 
bers of the Synods of the Western Reserve, Geneva, Genesee 
and Utica, had undertaken at once to get back into the Church. 
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Their whole country, for three hundred miles in length, and 
one hundred in breadth, had been swept of all Presbyterian 
rule by the besom of ecclesiastical excision. No Presbytery 
there could give a Presbyterial letter, no church session could 
give a Presbyterian certificate of regular standing. All is 
chaos and anarchy. But they are sound Presbyterians. They 
are willing to bow to the authority of the General Assembly of 
1837, and “ apply” for admission on the terms of the Excision 
Acts. 

The four hundred ministers and fifty thousand members, 
start on their pilgrimage after the Presbyterian Church. The 
aged, the crippled, the sick, are unwilling to die out of their 
Church, and they hobble towards the true shrine of Presbyte- 
rianism at Easton. On foot, on horseback, by stage, steam- 
boat, and railroad car, from hill and dale, city and hamlet, 


“ With many a weary step, and many a groan” 


they prosecute their way. Arrived at their destination, and 
admitted to the awful presence of those who hold the keys of 
ecclesiastical life, they ask to be received into the Presbyterian 
Church. 

Where is your letter, says Dr. Junkin to one of the ministers ? 
“‘ Here, from the Presbytery of Geneva.” “Ah,” says the 
doctor, ‘that is of no account. I must examine you. Do 
you believe in a general atonement?” “Yes.” “ Do you co- 
operate with the Home Missionary Society?” “Yes.” “Do 
you approve of the Excision Acts?” ‘No.” ‘Then you are 
not sound Presbyterians.” And the Presbytery of Newton 
echo, “‘ You cannot be received.’”’ So a stampede is to be made 
by those fifty thousand, back to their homes. Who had a right 
thus to suspend the ecclesiastical rights and church standing 
of thousands, on the caprice of some Presbytery three hundred 
miles distant? Yet this was the tenor and effect of the Acts 
of Excision by which our good brethren professed to purify 
the Church. ; 

There is only one other point to which we would call the 
attention of our readers. Our separated brethren were not 
satisfied with casting out our friends. They exhorted their 
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ministers and people in Churches and Presbyteries, to combine 
and claim the name and property of their respective bodies, 
and to treat all as aliens and Presbyterian outlaws, who would 
not endorse the Excision Acts. This led to an appeal to the 
law of the land. Dr. Judd gives the following brief but clear 
history of the legal relations of parties : 


The Trustees elected by the Constitutional General Assembly of 1838, 
having been denied the right to take their seats at a regular meeting of the 
Board of Trustees, as then constituted, and our opponents manifesting a de- 
termination to persist in their acts of injustice and oppression, the Com- 
mittee, with the notice, and under the direction of their counsel, Josiah 
Randall and William M. Meredith, Esqs. of Philadelphia, and George Wood, 
Esq., of New York, caused a writ of quo warranto to be issued, in the name 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, at the relation of the Hon. James 
Todd, et al. vs. the Rev. Ashbel Green, D. D. et. al. to show cause by what 
authority they continued to usurp and hold the office of Trustees, &c. The 
Committee adopted this mode of proceeding at the suggestion of their legal 
advisers, believing that, in this form of action, they would be enabled to obtain 
a more speedy trial and decision on the merits of the controversy between 
the Reformed and Constitutional Assemblies, and on the various points of 
law involved in the same, and with less expense and excitement than in 
any other form of action which could be devised. 

The trial of this cause “before Hon. Molton C. Rogers and a special ' 
jury,” commenced March 4th, 1839. 

The cause was ably argued by the learned counsel on both sides, and was 
closed, March 26th, by the delivery of the charge of Judge Rogers and the 
verdict of the jury in favor of the Constitutional Assembly. The charge of 
Judge Rogers is a document of great importance, well worthy of being 
transmitted to posterity and preserved and studied by them. 

This result was extremely ungrateful to the Reformers. Both the charge 
of the Judge and the verdict of the jury, were a decided condemnation of 
the excision of the four Synods and the dissolution of the Third Presbytery 
of Philadelphia, and of the manner of organizing the Assembly in 1838, 
and a complete vindication of the organization of the Constitutional Assem- 
bly. This result of the trial seemed at once to remove all their conscien- 
tious scruples in regard to an appeal to Cesar to decide controversies between 
professing Christians. By their counsel, they applied to “the Court in 
Bank,”—a tribunal consisting of “all the Judges, sitting in a body to deter- 
mine questions of law,” for a new trial. The case came on for adjudication 
at the March term, 1839, and the Court, through Judge Gibson, gave a de- 
cision in favor of a new trial.* 

After the decision of the Court in Bank, the Constitutional party con- 
cluded to withdraw the suit. 


* The opinion was really by three of the Judges of the court, viz., Messrs. Gib- 
son, Huston and Kennedy. 

Judge Sergeant being a member of the Rev. Mr. Barnes’ congregation, did not 
feel at liberty to take part in the case, and Judge Rogers dissented. 

Judges Huston and Kennedy were both attached to the exscinding portion of 
the Church, and the former was a strong partisan of that body. They felt none of 
the delicacy of Judge Sergeant. 
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The issues of these trials in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania are 
these: In the trial before Judge Rogers, he charged the jury strongly in 
favor of the Constitutional Assembly, and the jury, after an hour’s delibera- 
tion, rendered a verdict in their favor. The Assembly, on the New Basis, 
appealed to the Court in Bank for a new trial, and the Court granted it. 

Some things in the charge of Judge Rogers, and the opinion of Chief 
Justice Gibson, demand a moment’s attention. Judge Rogers’ charge con- 
tains a lucid statement of the principles of the Constitution of the Presby- 
terian Church, and a concise, but accurate history of the unhappy contro- 
versy, which resulted in its division. 

Both Judges are agreed in the opinion, that “the Plan of Union of 1801 
was strictly constitutional.” If this opinion be correct, the strongest alleged 
reason for the excision of the Synods, is no reason at all. Of course, if the 
act be justified, it must be on other grounds. The candid and intelligent 
reader of the foregoing pages, we trust, is fully convinced that there are no 
grounds on which the acts of excision can be justified—that they deserve 
universal and everlasting reprobation. Of course the refusal of the New 
Basis Assembly to enter the names of the Commissioners from the disowned 
Synods on the roll of the Assembly was arbitrary and unrighteous, and a 
gross violation of the Constitution, quite sufficient to justify the measures, 
adopted by the Constitutional Branch of the Church, to secure a regularly 
organized Assembly. 

Judge Rogers was decidedly of the opinion, that Dr. Elliott, the Modera- 
tor, by refusing to put the appeal of Dr. Mason, was guilty of “a dereliction 
of duty—a usurpation of authority, which called for the censure of the 
house.” Again he says: “ It is the opinion of the Court, that the General 
Assembly has a right to depose the Moderator, upon sufficient cause. This 
power is necessary for the protection of the house ; otherwise the Moderator, 
instead of being the servant, would be the master of the house.” 

He was also of the opinion that Mr. Cleveland had a right to put the 
question, that Dr. Beman should be the Moderator. “There is no doubt the 
house may elect a Moderator, although the seats of some of the members 
are contested.” He says, moreover, “ That the fact that Mr. Cleveland put 
the question instead of the Moderator, the cries of order when this was in 
progress, the omission of some of the formula usually observed, when there 
is no contest and no excitement, . . . will not vitiate the organization. . . .” 

Judge Gibson was of a different opinion. He says: “The refusal of an 
appeal from the decision of the Moderator, would be no ground for the de- 
gradation of the officer, at the call of a minority; nor could it impose on 
the majority an obligation to vote on a question put unofficially and out of 
the usual course. The choice of a Moderator to supplant the officer in the 
chair, even if he were removable at the pleasure of the commissioners, 
would seem to have been unconstitutional. But he was not removable by 
them, because he had not derived his office from them, nor was he answer- 
able to them for the use of his power. He was not their Moderator. He 
was the mechanical instrument of their organization ; and till that was ac- 
complished, they were subject to his rule—not he to theirs.” 

If this opinion be correct, the Moderator of the previous Assembly, or to 
use the language of the Judge, “the mechanical instrument of their organi- 
zation” might persist in his refusal to put a question during his lifetime, 
and utterly prevent the transaction of all business; nay, the organization of 
the body. According to this opinion of Judge Gibson, the Twenty-Sixth 
Congress was not constitutionally organized, because Mr. Adams put the 
question on a motion for the removal of the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the appointment of another in his place. 
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The Judge also assumes it as an incontrovertible fact that the Presbyte- 
ries embraced in the exscinded Synods, were formed upon the basis of the 
Plan of Union. On previous pages of this history, it has been shown that 
the Plan of Union had nothing to do with their formation—that they were 
organized in strict conformity with the Constitution of the Presbyterian 
Church. Consequently the Judge’s assumption is wholly at variance with 
the facts. 

Another assumption of the Judge, equally unfounded with the one just 
noticed, is, that the Assembly unites “the legislative, executive and judi- 
cial functions of the government ;” that “ itsacts are referable to the one or 
the other of them, according to the capacity in which it sat when they 
were performed.” The reader has but to turn to chapter XII. section VI. 
of the Form of Government, to satisfy himself that the Assembly has no 
legislative power whatever—that it pertains exclusively to the Presbyteries. 

In connection with the last mentioned unauthorized assumption, the 
Judge makes two admissions, which are too important to be passed over, un- 
noticed. One is that the Synods, notwithstanding all that had been alleged 
by the exscinders concerning their heresies and disorders, had done nothing 
deserving of censure: the other is that the excision, as a legislative 
act, had the appearance of injustice, and we think his language implies 
that he believed it had something of the reality. He says: ‘ Now the ap- 
parent injustice of the measure arises from the contemplation of it as a 
judicial sentence pronounced against parties who were neither cited nor 
heard, which it evidently was not. Even as a legislative act, it may have 
been a hard one, though certainly constitutional and strictly just.” “Had 
the exscinded Synods been cut off by a judicial sentence without hearing 
or notice, the act would have been contrary to the cardinal principles of 
natural justice, and consequently void.” 

We would like to be informed by the learned Judge how decapitation or 
hanging, which would be “contrary to the cardinal principles of natural 
justice,” asa judicial act, could be just as a legislative act. We confess 
we have not discernment enough to see how there could be more injustice 
in the one case than the other. 

In a subsequent suit in Pennsylvania, brought up by appeal before the 

Supreme Court, Judge Gibson explained some of the principles on which he 
had given his opinion in the Court in Bank in favor of the Reformers. The 
property of the Presbyterian Church in York was of considerable value. A 
small minority in it were decidedly in favor of the New Basis Assembly. 
In conformity with the recommendation of its great reforming ordinance, 
they claimed to be the true Presbyterian Church in York, and brought suit 
against the Constitutional portion of the Church for the property. The case 
was tried before Judge Hayes, and decided in favor of the Constitutional 
party. 
The Reformers regarded Judge Gibson’s opinion in the Court in Bank as 
deciding that they were the only orthodox Presbyterians, and the Assembly 
of the exscinders the only true Assembly, and they doubtless felt if they 
could bring the suit before him, he would reverse the decision of the lower 
Court. In this they were disappointed. He affirmed the decision of the 
lower Court, and decided that the property belonged to the Constitutional 
portion of the Church. 

In delivering the opinion of the Court, to the astonishment and deep re- 
gret of the minority, he explained some of the grounds of his opinion in the 
Court in Bank. He says: “There was not merely a secession of particles, 
leaving the original mass entire, but the original mass was split into two 
fragments of nearly equal magnitude; and though it was held by this Court, 
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in the Commonwealth v. Green, 5 Wheat. Rep. 531, that the party which 
happened to be in office by means of its numerical superiority at the time 
of the division, was that which was entitled to represent it and perform the 
functions of the original body, it is not because the minority were thought 
to be anything else than Presbyterian, but because a popular body is known 
only by its government or head. That they differed from the majority in 
doctrine or discipline was not pretended, though it was alleged that they 
did not maintain the scriptural warrant of ruling elders. But the difference 
in this respect had been tolerated if not sanctioned by the Assembly itself, 
which, with full knowledge of it, had allowed the heterodox Synods to grow 
up as a part of the Church; and it could not therefore have been viewed as 
radical or essential. We were called, however, to pass, not on a question 
of heresy, for we would have been incompetent to decide it, but on the 
regularity of the meeting at which the trustees were chosen. I mention this 
to show that we did not determine that the excision was expurgation, and 
not division. Indeed, the measure would seem to have been as decisively 
revolutionary as would be an exclusion of particular States from the Federal 
Union for the adoption of an anti-republican form of government. The ex- 
cluded Synods, gathering to themselves the disaffected in other quarters of 
the Church, formed themselves into a distinct body, governed by a supreme 
judicatory so like its fellow as to pass for its twin brother, and even lay claim 
to the succession. That the Old School party succeeded to the privileges and 
property of the Assembly was not because it was more Presbyterian than 
the other, but because it was stronger; for had it been the weaker, it would 
have been the party excluded, and the New School party, exercising the 
government as it then had done, would have succeeded in its stead, and 
thus the doctrine pressed upon us would have made title to Church propert 
the sport of accident. In that event an attempt to deprive the Old School 
congregations of their churches, for an act of the majority, in withdrawing 
from the jurisdiction of the Assembly, would have loaded the New School 
party with such a weight of popular odium as would have sunk it. Here 
then was the original mass divided into two parts of nearly equal magnitude 
and similar structure; and what was a congtegation in the predicament 
before us todo? It was not bound to follow the party which was success- 
ful in the conflict merely because superiority of numbers had given it the 
victory.”—See Watts and Sergeant’s Reports, Vol. i. pp. 38, 39. 

Here the Judge gives the real ground of his opinion in the Court in Bank. 
He gave it in favor of the reformers not because they were more orthodox 
in doctrine or in practice, more strictly conformed to the Constitution of the 
Presbyterian Church, but because they were the majority. Consequently 
had the Constitutional branch of the Church in 1831, 1832, 1833, 1834 and 
1836, when they were the majority, cast out the Synods of Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg after the manner of their exscinding brethren, seized and 
appropriated the entire funds of the Church, exhorted minorities in all the 
churches to declare themselves the orthodox, the only true Presbyterians, 
and claimed all the property, and thus perpetuated their power, the law 
would have protected them. But would it have been morally right? Our 
brethren of the new basis, we are persuaded, will not affirm that it would. 
We doubt not they will reject the logic and morality of the Judge’s opinion 
no less decidedly than we do. 

The judge himself admits that had our branch of the Church adopted this 
course it would have been suicidal. He says it “would have loaded the 
New School party with such a weight of popular odium as would have 
sunk it.” 

To this opinion of the Jidge we give our unqualified assent. It bears 
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hard, however, upon our brethren of the New Basis. If just, how are they 
to bear up under “a weight of popular odium,” which would have crushed 
our branch of the Church? We leave them and posterity in the coming 
time, when misapprehension and prejudice shall have passed away, to 
answer this inquiry. 

Other parts of the Judge’s opinion are equally adverse to our brethren. 
They had maintained that the excision was a necessary expurgation, and 
that those who united with the exscinded were seceders, and they believed 
that the Judge in delivering the opinion of the Court in Bank had so de- 
cided. These positions, his opinion in the case of the Church in York, ex- 
plicitly denies. He says the Court “did not determine that the excision 
was expurgation, and not division.” He even goes further. He says, “ the 
measure would seem to have been as decisively revolutionary as would be 
an exclusion of particular States from the Federal Union for the adoption of 
an anti-republican form of government.” He affirms that the action of the 
Assembly of which we complain, “was no less than a dismemberment of 
the Presbyterian Body, not indeed by disorganization of it, or an entire re- 
duction of it to its primitive elements, but by an excision. There was not 
merely a secession of particles, leaving the original mass entire, but the 
original mass was split into two fragments.” And the Judge considers 
each equally Presbyterian,—“ each so like its fellow as to pass for its twin- 
brother.” With one exception the Judge decides that in the former suit 
the claims of the Constitutional Branch of the Church were as strong as 
those of the New Basis. At the time of the excision the latter were the 
stronger party. 

There have been a few other suits which merit a brief notice. 

In the Church of Neshaminy, Pennsylvania, the New Basis Party, a 
minority, claimed to be the only true Presbyterians, and sought to obtain 
the property, but they were unsuccessful. 

A minority in the Presbyterian Church, in Florida, Orange County, N. 
Y., did the same, and with the same result. 

“ Another suit of the same character was brought by the Reform Party, 
in the Church of Somers, in the State of New York. They informed the 
Constitutional Party that they were the only true Presbyterians, and that 
they must have the Church property, house, parsonage, &c. The Consti- 
tutional Party, who were the majority, proposed that the two parties should 
use the Church alternately, and the question concerning property should be 
settled by compromise. But the Reform Party would not compromise. The 
Clerk of the congregation being on their side, they took possession of re- 
cords, church, parsonage, and all. Being secure, as they thought, they 
leased the parsonage to a tenant, and lay quietly ‘ within the fortifications 
of the New Basis.’ 

“The old trustees had no other alternative left but to decide the matter 
by a law-suit. They commenced an action of ejeciment for the parsonage. 
After a patient hearing, the jury gave a verdict for the Constitutional Party 
without leaving their seats,””* 

The results of these legal investigations and decisions are briefly these : 
With the exception of the Court in Bank, in Pennsylvania, all of them are 
decidedly favorable to the Constitutional Branch of the Church. That, by 
ordering a new trial, which they have nof chosen to bring to an issue, was 
adverse to them. Considered, however, in connection with statements made 
respecting the ground of that decision, it is very little in favor of the New 
Basis Body. As we have seen, Judge Gibson did not decide to grant a new 


* Woods’ History, pages 203, 204. 
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trial, because he considered those who denominated themselves orthodox, true 
«Old School Presbyterians,” any more worthy of these epithets and appel- 
lations, than those whom they denominated ‘“ heterodox, schismatics, seced- 
ers, the new sect, and New School Presbyterians,” but simply because they 
were a majority. The judgment of the Court in Bank, ordering a new 
trial, was evidently given upon the unrighteous principle that “might 
makes right.” 

The legal decisions in this unhappy controversy establish two points of 
great importance. One is, that in the judgments of the Coui'ts both bodies 
are sound orthodox Presbyterians: the other, that in cases of litigation for 
church property, it should be given to the majority. 


These decisions, and these alone, have protected the property 
of our Church from the rapacity of our misguided brethren. 
The courts have decided in favor of our Presbyterian rectitude, 
and we are left in peace. 

We are advised by the highest legal authority, that with 
these decisions as they now stand, we have a valid pro rata, 
equitable claim to the vested funds of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church under the Charter. But this claim we 
shall hardly enforce. We only ask for our separated brethren, 
that they may see the wrong they have done, and retract the 
injuries they have inflicted. For ourselves, having, by the 
grace of God, survived their violence unharmed, and seen our 
branch of the Church rise unscathed from its persecutions, we 
ask the spirit to forgive our opposers, and the energy to enter 
on the noble field of usefulness before us. We commit our 
reputation as a Church to the verdict of an impartial posterity, 
and to the final award of a just and holy God. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Are our readers aware that our Church is actually taking the lead in 
the number of original publications? Amidst all the pressing cares and 
peculiar responsibilities of their position, our clergy find time to produce an 
amount of literature that will surprise any one who has not looked at the 
matter. We do not mean that these works are all of equal value, but we 
beg leave to call attention to their number, equally with their character, as 
significant of much tothe thoughtful. And for this purpose, before we notice 
any others, we will ask our readers to look at the recent 


AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS. 


I. Sermons on: Various Subjects. By Joel Parker, D. D. With a 
portrait of the Author. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 
1852. pp. 361. 

Another of our editors has written a book. We hope we may notice it 
in a quiet way. 

Dr. Parker, having to the regret of his people, and all his other friends 
in Philadelphia, felt it to be his duty to accept a call to the Bleecker street 
Church in New York, a number of his parishioners “ desiring to retain some 
lasting memorial of his teachings as their pastor,” requested him to publish 
this volume, composed of sermons to which they had listened. 

The power of Dr. Parker is essentially dramatic. We mean by the 
word, that when he is most interesting, moistens your eyes as well as 
his own, and carries your heart away captive, it is not so much when he 
argues, or presents abstract truth, or pays special attention to polish of style 
or rhetorical fineness, as when he makes you see what he sees with great 
vividness, the concrete actions of men, with their motives and their conse- 
quences. No one can have been privileged, as we have been, to converse 
familiarly with him, without feeling this dramatic power thrilling along 
every nerve. It is in illustration and narrative, it is in unsought pathos, it 
is in the subdued humor which is the almost unfailing accompaniment of 
pathos, that he so much excels. And we confess toa feeling, whenever 
he wanders far from this path, that the church is losing a power which is 
her right through one of her chosen ministers. 

We will give the reader an illustration of our meaning. The subject is 
« Sinners emboldened by forbearance.” It is clearly discussed, but you do 
not, we think, feel the electric thrill until you reach page 190: 

At twenty years of age, “the admirable Crichton” had run through the 
whole circle of the sciences, and could speak and write ten languages in 
perfection. He visited the Universities on the Continent, and foiled all of 
the learned professors in debate, on theses of their own choosing. He was 


as remarkable for his bodily agility, and his power in athletic exercises, as 
he was for the endowments of his mind. Nor was he less distinguished for 
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elegance of manners, and a singular amenity of temper. While travelling 
in Italy, the Duke of Mantua was so well pleased with him, that he ap- 
pointed him tutor to his son. One day while walking in the streets of 
Mantua, Crichton was suddenly attacked by six men-in masks. Their 
number proved no defence against his dexterity and strength. They were 
all disarmed. The leader threw off his mask, and falling on his knees, 
begged for his life. It was Crichton’s pupil. The astonished master, over- 
whelmed with the discovery, presented his own weapon to his pupil, and 
baring his bosom, told him to take his life if he desired it. The ungrateful 
wretch plunged the weapon to the heart of Crichton. 


Observe how in the following, the impression strengthens just in propor- 
tion as there is a gathering to a pictnre. The subject is “ Concealed Reli- 
gion :” 


An undisguised frankness in regard to our religious character and rela- 
tions brings to us this two-fold advantage. First, the exercise of the 
principles of holiness by a manly and open assertion of them, enhances their 
vigor. Second, the circle of faithful friends of holiness that are thus 
brought to stand around the soul with approving eyes, and cheering voices, 
to commend every successful struggle for the right, affords one of the most 
efficient motives for steadfastness in well doing. But the moment that a 
man attempts to practice concealment, he loses both of these advantages. 
His principles are relaxed by declining such an action as the crisis de- 
manded, and the incitements of human approbation are removed. When 
Peter followed afar off, and when he sat down with the servants, waiting 
to see the end before he should commit himself, his principles of attach- 
ment to Christ became languid. Then, too, when he more needed than 
ever before, the encouragements of the avowed friends of his tried princi- 
ples, he had separated himself from all such influences. If he had stood 
close by the calm and heroic John, and watched for the encouraging look, 
ever and anon, from his Master, he might have risen above that miserable 
craven fear which led to the denial. p. 99. 


Some of Dr. Parker’s warmest friends think, that if the making of paper, 
pens and ink, should suddenly be amongst lost arts, hardly any sermon- 
maker in America would suffer so little as he. Our great exemplar, He who 
spake as never man spake, preached especially, in two ways. The first was 
pure illustration, a grouped picture to fill the fancy and the heart, and then 
pervade soul and conscience. A Good Samaritan, a Prodigal Son, the Spar- 
row falling to the ground, the Lilies of the field arrayed as Solomon never 
was, the Man that built his house upon the sand. The other, was like the 
lightning cleaving its way direct to its victim, a levin-bolt of inimitable 
force, a concentration sometimes of a universe or an eternity, into-one 
pregnant, awful, fiery sentence : 


“Verily I say unto you, they have their reward.” “He that exalt- 
eth himself shall be abased.” ‘Agonize to enter in at the strait gate.” 
«© Where their worm dieth not and their fire is not quenched.” “It had 
been good for that man if he had not been born.” “ No fruit grow on thee 
henceforth for ever.” 


The first of these, a rare gift, the gift of Shakspeare and Defoe, of Bun- 
yan and of Washington Irving, Dr. Parker, if he only knew it, has in no 
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small degree. If he allows it to rust from disuse, or from the effort to 
attain a vastly lower power, that of a merely clear, chaste, polished, didac- 
tic instructor, it will be our loss as well as his own, for “ unto whom much 
is given, from him much shall be required.” ; 

Suppose Charles Dickens should imagine that the power of reaching the 
common heart of humanity, which has made him a marked man in both 
hemispheres; were far inferior to the capabilities of Addison, and should 
write ordinary essays, instead of world-famous stories, he would be pursuing 
a similar path with Dr. Parker, when he is tempted to ignore a keen, 
graphic, dramatic power that hardly any of us have, to do what many can 
accomplish with tolerable success. 


II. The Three Great Temptations of Young Men: with several Lec- 
tures addressed to business and professional men. By Samuel W. 
Fisher. Cincinnati: Moore and Anderson. 1852. pp. 336. 


We very much like the way, which obtains, we think, more among our 
ministers than elsewhere, of placing their names without any additions, 
upon the title-pages of their books. There is a simplicity in it, worthy, we 
think, of the best days of the Church. But would it not be better to add, 
for the sake of information, the position or office of the writer, without any 
reverend, or right reverend, or D. D., or LL. D., or fellow, or member of 
any of the thousand and one associations at home or abroad? Would it not 
be well to say, as in the case, for example, of our friend Dr. Fisher, “ Pastor 
of the Second Presbyterian Church in Cincinnati?’ These sermons owe 
a part of their special significancy to the fact, that in the presence of wealth, 
fashion and numbers such as are gathered in one of the strongest churches 
of the West, the truth was plainly and fearlessly spoken. 

However this may be, Dr. Fisher has given us an admirable book. The 
Introduction is called “* The Sirens,” in which after some excellent remarks 
on city and country training, and the character they form, the fable of the 
Three Sirens is made to serve a purpose in full accordance with its original 
invention. The Sirens are here Wine, Women and Play. Sermons follow 
on each of these “ great temptations,” then three more successively on the 
Theatre, the Web of Vice and the Path of Infidelity. Three other ser- 
mons, on the Christian Lawyer, the Mosaic Law of Usury, and Commercial 
Morality complete the volume. 

We will give the reader an idea of the style by one or two selections. 

The following well-aimed shaft pierces to the heart of almost the only 
plea for the theatre that has any plausibility in it: 

But this refined and intellectual class, removed in part from the evils that 
press our fallen humanity to the earth, often care little for the moral tenden- 
cies of that which they most admire in art. It is enough for them that 
there is the divine power of creation displayed in it. Little does it concern 
them how this display of power is to affect the masses of uncultivated 
minds ; little care they how extensively the accessories of art may sensual- 
ize and dishonor the multitude. * * Divine art is too pure to corrupt, in 
their opinion, and hence they idolize it whenever found, to whatever foul 
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and polluting associates it may be allied. The drama, as embodying some 
of the finest creations of the intellect, and as opening a field on which the 
creations of the poet may be made visible to the eye of sense, is for that 
reason a favorite. They think not of its moral tendency; its thousands of 
vile and impure productions ; its corrupt servitors; its disgusting accompa- 
niments. ‘They lose sight of the fact that it is not what they admire, that 
attracts the people and forms the character of the theatre-goers, and gives 
the real impulse to its teachings, and constitutes its most powerful and wide- 
spread influence upon society. -They seem insensible to the fact, that a 
play-house conducted on principles. of pure art, that should avoid the 
sources of popular corruption, and accommodate its arrangements to the 
claims of a high morality, and the standard of the Christian religion, 
would not last for a single month. The church needs no such auxiliary ; 
the world tolerates no such puritanical institution ; so between the two, no 
place would be found for it, no support would be given to it, and it must in- 
evitably fall. Yet, I am bound to say, that it is just these men, apparently 
without any cordial sympathy with Christianity, and any spirit of self-sacri- 
fice for the advancement of its interest, or the substantial interests of human 
life ; men who view society through the haze of their own feelings, which, 
however they may be gilded by the imagination, adorned by learning, re- 
fined by the love of the intellectually beautiful, are in essence the purest 
and most inveterate kind of selfishness, deserving the wrath of Him who 
hath bound us to love our neighbor as ourselves; it is just such men who 
write the stage into fashion, and in the eyes of many, redeem it from its 
gross and sensual anti-Christian influence, by their enthusiasm for the 
poetry and the art which are there displayed. Small as this class may be, 
yet it is powerful ; as educated mind and fine talents for composition are, 
and always have been mighty to move mankind, especially in the direction 
of pleasure and earthly excitement. Such men are like the childish helms- 
man, who, when at sea, steers his bark toward the Aurora Borealis, and, in 
the transports which this splendid display of natural art inspires, forgets the 
ice-berg, the rocks, and the lee-shore, until bark, helmsman, and crew, go 
down together in the all-embracing waters.” pp. 162-4. 


It does one’s soul good to see gambling handled thus: 


Gambling is of such a character, that no man can enter into it heartily, 
without cherishing the same designs and the same purpose with the footpad 
and the burglar: the design of getting another’s possessions without produc- 
tive labor, or the least valuable return. The man becomes a scoundrel in 
the very working of the game ; he cherishes principles hostile to justice and 
the peace of society, the moment he sets himself about obtaining the money 
of another without rendering anything valuable in return. Now this is a 
point of immense importance to the true understanding of the nature and 
effects of this vice. * * It is in vain here to talk of honor amongst gamesters. 
Admitting the fairest statement of the case, admitting that they do not mean 
to use underhand measures to fleece their victim, yet the plain and undeni- 
able fact is, that they imagine themselves possessed of a certain knowledge, 
or a certain skill, or a certain lucky hand, which will secure to them 
another man’s property ; and that too, not only without returning an equiva- 
lent in any form, but with the certainty of inflicting upon him suffering and 
disgrace. Whichever way he may turn and twist, this principle of villany 
is at the bottom of his movements, and infects with its leprous breath all 
his soul. 

Nor will it at all affect the principle before us, that he gives his victim 
an equal chance with himself. Were this true, the principle is the same ; 
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it yet remains a fact that he has no idea of losing at all—that he does not 
mean to lose—that he designs to win another’s property; and it is on-this 
hope and purpose he gambles. * * The fact that men are willing thus to 
hazard their property, simply proves the height of their expectations, and 
the determination of their purpose to get that which belongs to another. 
They stake a fortune, because they mean to win a fortune. They are 
voluntary in the hazard, but-never in the loss; they are voluntary in their 
purpose to win, but never to lose. And it is just here lies the vice and 
wickedness of the whole thing. pp. 69-71. 


Our limits forbid our extracting at greater length. We rejoice that Dr. 
Fisher has grasped so firmly, and expressed so fearlessly, the temptations 
and vices of young men and their seducers, and we hope that multitudes of 
them may be induced to read his friendly and earnest counsels, and obtain 
a hearty hatred of all manner of villany, and a deep love of virtue. To 
see such men on the high places of the field, especially amidst the seething 
masses of the West, inspires us with brighter hopes for our Church and our 
country. 

In our quality as critics we object to any yielding to the new-fangled 
way of spelling, such as “ center,” “ theater.” We represent too old and 
steady a Church not to stand firm for the purity of the “ well of English un- 
defiled.” Dr. Fisher writes a classical style, but it would be improved by 
compression, a rigorous pruning off of every superfluous word, and the use 
of a larger proportion of Saxon. We do not object to Latin and Greek 
words, but the basis of a strong English style is Saxon, and a very large pro- 
portion of words of foreign origin takes away from the clear piercing force 
of expression. ; 


Ill. The Path of Life. By Henry A. Rowland, Author of a work 
“On the Common Maxims of Infidelity.” Second edition. New 
York: M. W. Dodd, 1851. pp. 194. 


Light in a Dark Alley. By Henry A. Rowland, Author of a work 
“On the Common Maxims of Infidelity,” and of “The Path of 
Life.” New York: M. W. Dodd, 1852. pp. 178. 


There is a difference which every one must have felt, between the man- 
ner in which religion is presented in the books now written, and those of 
almost any other age since the Reformation. It is one which greatly in- 
creases the responsibility of irreligious men, because diminishing their 
excuse. Formerly the style was involved, the illustrations recondite or 
unpleasing, the treatises voluminous and frequently heavy, the terminology 
peculiar, and to worldly men, difficult to understand. But there has been a 
gradual change, It has not reached its full results, but its tendencies are 
visible. Religion is now presented more plainly, directly, in a simple, one 
is almost inclined to say, business-like aspect. The minister is nearer to 
the people. The power of caste, of the mere prestige of profession, has fallen 
away. The minister has something which he desires to accomplish in the 
most direct and practical manner. It is to show irreligious men that they 
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are wrong, and bring them right. Style is the echo of thought. What ex- 
cuse can a man offer for rejecting Christianity, as a practical rule of life, 
when it is explained to him as clearly as a point of business, every excuse 
or objection calmly cleared away, and he left, palpably, a wrong-doer in 
the sight of God ? 

These remarks have struck us in reading Mr. Rowland’s works. To 
show that we have not misapprehended, we will make some extracts. We 
are sure our readers will sympathize with us in our admiration of the sim- 
plicity, and consequently, force of manner. Ornament seems to have been 
purposely avoided, as one of our officers in Mexico laid aside his parade 
sword, and ground sharp a good cutting common blade for service. 

“The Path of Life” is intended to show our exact position while unre- 
conciled to God, and just what we must do to enter upon and pursue a re- 
ligious life. 

“Light in a Dark Alley,” answers the objections and difficulties men 
meet with, and unfolds the state of mind in which a man gropes about, 
who is thinking of religion, yet cannot see into the evangelical system. 

We quote from the Path of Life, pp. 93,4. The reader will note the 
manner in which philosophy is made to yield to practical common sense. 
The object of Mr. Rowland is not to produce a recondite theological treatise, 
but to come to “all sorts and conditions of men,” with the truth: 


God * * devised the plan of salvation, provided a Saviour, appointed a 
day of grace, and made the proclamation of mercy in the gospel; and He 
accompanies these provisions of grace with the converting influences of His 
Holy Spirit. In this sense He is the author of all good, and the source of 
spiritual life in the soul of man. The new heart, and all its associate 

ve graces, are His gifts, and are conferred according to His good 
pleasure. 

Converted sinners make themselves their new hearts, by yielding them- 
selves up to God, under those influences which he exerts upon them for 
their conversion. There is no impropriety in the statement that God turns 
the sinner into the path of life, and that the sinner turns into this path ; for 
both these forms of expression are true. When it is said that God turns the 
sinner, it is meant that He uses the divine influences which produce this 
result ; and when it is said that the sinner turns, it is meant that, under the 
— influences, he goes to God and gives Him his heart, believing in 

esus. 

This use of language is of daily occurrence in the common affairs of life. 
A weaithy proprietor may point to his mansion as having been built by him; 
the contractor may do the same; and the carpenters and masons may claim 
it as their work ; and all these claims may be proper in the sense in which 
they were designed to be understood. The proprietor furnished the means, 
and gave the plan to the contractor ; the contractor undertook the work, and 
the carpenters and masons were the active builders. So are we, spiritually, 
God’s workmanship. He converts the sinner, or turns him into the path of 
life, through His influences specially directed to this end; and the sinner, 
under His influences, turns to Him. 


Dr. Spencer, a clergyman of the other branch of our Church, says of the 
Path of Life—we quote his language instead of using any of our own, as 
there can be no suspicion of too favorable bias :— 
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Of its kind, it is beyond all question, unequalled. It is worth forty such 
works as James’ Anxious Inquirer. Its simplicity, plainness, point, tact, and 
truth, are exactly appropriate to the nature of its subject, and consequently, 
its taste is faultless. It has no equal in the language. The brevity of it, 
too, ought to be named as one of its very first excellences. I have not a 
doubt of its very extensive sale, and very extensive utility. It will live as 
long as the English language lives ;—such is my opinion. 


IV. Dr. Stearns has in press a book of about two hundred and twenty- 
five pages, on the history of the Presbyterian Church at Newark, and the 
fathers of East Jersey. We have been favored with a glance at some of the 
sheets, and venture to predict a work of no common interest, especially as 
what the French would call a “mémoire pour servir” towards a complete 
history of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. To confirm the 
position recently taken in our Review, as to our early history, we only need 
the facts brought out impartially from the sources. But we are anticipating. 
Meanwhile we wish to notice another production by the same author: 


Justification by Faith. A Sermon delivered before the Synod of 
New York and New Jersey, in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on Wednesday 
evening, October 20th, 1852. By the Rev. Jonathan F. Stearns, 
D. D., Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Newark, New 
Jersey. Published by the direction of the Synod. John A. Gray. 
1852. pp. 36. 


This sermon is indicative of that freedom of thought which is especially 
characteristic of our Church. Within the circle of the Calvinistic system 
there are various minor shades of belief, arising either from different modes 
of philosophizing, or from early training, or special idiosyncracies. They are 
cheerfully tolerated, and their interaction, we all hope, will produce more 
and more liberality of feeling and clearness of thought, and so tend to the 
establishment of a purer truth as well as a. more enlarged charity. If it be 
asked why the circle of our sympathies is bounded by Calvinism, we reply 
that we are Calvinistic by conviction, and this being settled and drawn out 
in our creed, which we have cordially adopted, we think it unnecessary te 
re-open that matter. 

Dr. Stearns inclines, in his philosophy, to the old methods of representing 
Calvinism. This we by no means regret. We regard it as healthful, that 
we should develope in our progression, a conservative element. We dislike 
change for its own sake, and will not deny that some of the modern Calvin- 
istic divines may, in grasping fancied improvements, have lost sight of some 
of the nobler and more nourishing doctrines of our faith. Some, however, 
might question whether Dr. Stearns has not been led, by force of antago- 
nism, too far in the conservative direction. 

The opening sentences are admirable: 


The basis of a vigorous and intelligent piety can be laid only in correct 
Christian doctrine. Those great truths which the Gospel requires us to be- 
lieve, contain the reason and the source of all the peculiar traits of character 
which it requires us to possess, Displace one of them from the system, or 
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misstate and pervert it, and you give a new turn to the entire Christian life. 
Neglect them wholly, and your piety withers like a tree severed from its 
roots, or is driven by the gusts of enthusiasm like a paper kite cut loose from 
its string. 

The various errors on the subject of Justification are considered in their 
order, the Papist, semi-Papist or Puseyistic, Arminian and Transcenden- 
tal, which on this point, is Arminian, with a peculiar shading. The true 
doctrine is then very clearly stated ; that “*to be justified is, strictly in- 
terpreted, to be pronounced just in the sight of the law,” and this on the 
ground of Christ’s righteousness, only. In making the entire work of Christ 
“His whole mission, life, sufferings, and death,” the basis of justification, 
we quite agree with Dr. S., and with great earnestness and cordiality sym- 
pathize in his strong faith in the union between Christ and the believer as 
the great Fact of theology. So far from thinking his expressions on this latter 
point too strong, we could bear much stronger ones. In fact, we think any 
theology jejune, which does not centralize in this truth, and lay thus a basis 
for intense emotion towards our glorified Redeemer. 

Nor do we differ one whit with Dr. Stearns in the strength of our views 
as to the necessity of bringing all theological truth into its proper relation 
to law. Liberty, under law, is the great maxim for welfare in heaven and 
upon earth, and of course a system of theology unadjusted to law is dislo- 
cated. That Christ took the law-place of the sinner we fully believe, and 
that He satisfied the law, and more than satisfied it, for He magnified it. 
The sanction of law, in other words, so far from being less by the pardon of 
sinners, is immensely greater, the universe over, than if Christ had not died, 
and both angels and redeemed sinners will for ever have a more awful 
sense of law than if those very sinners had perished, all of them, for ever in 
hell. But while all this is deeply radicated in our theology, we have some- 
what against Dr. S. which we will state by collating some passages of his 
sermon : 

We affirm that the idea of justification and that of pardon are, in the com- 
mon use of language, totally distinct. The words mean, as applied in com- 
mon life, not only different things, but things totally incompatible. Ile that 
is pardoned cannot be justified, and he that is justified cannot be pardoned ; 
for justification plainly implies that there is no room for pardon, and pardon 
proceeds on the supposition that the object of it is not capable of justifica- 
tion, It is only through the glorious scheme of redemption that the two 
things are brought within the compass of the same act, and then, we insist, 
they are not confounded. p. 10. 

This is part of an argument against the idea that justification is the same 
thing as pardon, in the scheme of salvation : 

The defect on both sides seems to lie in a disposition to analyze too 
sharply a concrete whole. We except to the old view, that it is too rigid in 
its assignment of distinct offices to each part and aspect of the work of 
Christ; and to the new, that it throws aside, because it knows not how thus 
to distribute them, a precious portion of the Saviour’s merits; thus weaken- 
ing the bond which binds us to him, and making him less our substitute, and 
us less the offspring of his grace. * * The reduction of the whole matter to 
a scheme of debt and payment on the part of some, and to a rigid legal 
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process on that of others, has made it less a living thing, less full and rich, 
and wide-reaching, than as it lies on the pages of Scripture. These and 
similar representations are but approximations to the truth. They present 
correctly certain phases of it, and the legal scheme, especially, could not 
be discarded without marring the integrity of the doctrine. But yet there 
is far more in the gospel doctrine of justification than can ever be reduced 
to the forms and principles of human law, and there are forms and princi- 
ples appertaining to human laws with which the doctrine of justification 
has nothing to do. Had this fact been always borne in mind, many of the 
objections which have been alleged against this doctrine would have fallen 
at once by their own feebleness. p. 19. 

Again let the reader glance at the note on page 17, annexed to the part 
of the discourse which defends the doctrine of the imputation of the righteous- 
ness of the Redeemer. This, it will be carefully observed, is not the precious 
and priceless doctrine of salvation alone through our Saviour’s merits, but 
that philosophical explanation of it called Imputation. “ Every science,” 
says Dr. S., “ must have its technical terms, and if there be such a science 
as theology, it is better to adhere to those terms whose meaning has become 
fixed by long usage and the authority of standard writers, than to resort to 
new ones, which will require a generation at least to make their meaning 
equally determinate.” 

I know it will be alleged, that great improvements have been made in 
the nineteenth century, and why not in theology? It has been claimed, 
that our own branch of the Church deserves to be held in honor, as havin 
made valuable modifications of the ancient theology. But, my brethren, 
must confess, I stand greatly in doubt of those modifications. Some of them, 
I apprehend, are but adaptations or adjustments to a superficial style of 
thinking among us, which is neither sound nor destined to stand the test of 
the more penetrating style of thinking which a better age will ere long 
bring into favor. I am sure we have no modifications sufficient to erect a 
school upon, which will not peril the soundness of our foundations. p. 35. 

The second of these extracts answers in great part the others, Its animus 
is different. It is born of the deeper part of the author’s nature. Let us 
set this matter forth a little: 

And first as to the use of new terms. No science restricts itself in the 
manner in which it is attempted to bind theology. What we wish to reach 
is scientific truth. Sometimes a new coinage gives sharpness and clear- 
ness. Require a theologian to define as much as you will, but why forbid 
him to use any words that will more accurately express his meaning? 
Besides, words sometimes come to shelter errors. A falsehood grows up in 
the shadow of the word which once expressed the truth. Or a clearer 
philosophy may lead to some explanations of a true doctrine, which may 
make some new terminology necessary. We have a right always to require 
a theologian to declare exactly what he means, and what he believes, and 
if we do this, how can words protect his errors? Each generation expresses 
things, at least partly, in its own way. Why restrain freedom of opinion 
and expression? Rather let each man utter his thought after his own man- 
ner, being responsible for the abuse of the privilege. 

The Atonement was for the whole race. Justification must be conceived 
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in accordance with this fact. There is danger that it may seem to be 
like—what we have no word for, but what the French call an affaire du 
bureau—a kind of private transaction between the individual and the gov- 
ernment, instead of one involving the foundation principles of the national 
existence and character, in which the individual is only part of a mighty 
whole. 

The truth is, the Atonement transcends all finite thoughts, feelings and 
analogies. It is a great and solemn mystery of eternity and immensity. 
The child and the poor slave are saved by it, comprehending and feeling 
some rays of its glorious sunshine. As we progress in knowledge and in 
faith we know more and more of it, and the angels who desire to look into 
it now, will forever find material not only for deep emotion, but for the 
exercise of their brightest and still expanding intelligence. Still, though so 
vast it is not vague. Its outlines are so clear and distinct that he who runs 
may read, as may be seen in the definition in our Shorter Catechism. 

But earthly language cannot fully contain such mighty ideas, nor can 
earthly things furnish perfect analogies for them. When it is said, there- 
fore, that Christ suffered an equivalent for the penalty of the law, we agree 
to it as giving one idea of the great truth; when it is said that He paid our 
debt or became our surety, we accede to it as giving another view of the 
doctrine; when it is said that He was the victim, the lamb slain, it adds 
another most important idea, as does that of redemption, or purchase by 
his own blood; so when the doctrine of substitution is indicated by the word 
imputation we have no special objection to it, provided it be understood to 
mean the fact that for Christ’s sake, and in such a manner as to preserve 
law inviolate, sinners are freed from condemnation. (We are glad to see 
that Dr. S. repudiates entirely the idea of a transfer of moral qualities in 
imputation.) When justification is represented as forensic, we say it is 
true—in the court of heaven—though this is, after all, like the rest, an 
illustration, and as such has been pressed too far and made too rigid. But 
why not also admit of the exercise of the pardoning power as an illustration, 
more especially as the Catechism as its very first explanatory clause says, 
“ wherein he pardoneth our sins?” Isaac Taylor has beautifully set forth 
Atonement as pardon with a reason. Indiscriminate mercy would intro- 
duce confusion into the universe, pardon for the awful reason of Calvary, 
magnifies law. And this idea of magnifying law, shows plainly that the 
transaction is not strictly legal—not mere debit and credit—not mere mili- 
tary substitution—not merely setting a criminal free. For if it were, law 
would be only upheld. But Atonement does far more. It glorifies law, 
makes it more illustrious, magnifies it. 

If we might be allowed our illustration also, it would be somewhat thus: 
Of an immense structure gleaming through foliage, surrounded with varied 
scenery, its foundation among mountains, washed by streams, having ver- 
durous glades stretching in vistas in every direction around it, you cannot 
obtain a complete idea, by one view, or from one quarter. From the top of a 
neighboring mountain by moonlight; floating in a summer’s sunset under its 
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battlements; at some fine point of view amid the woods in the noontide 
fervor; froma nearer and more open spot in the clear light of the morning; 
each view how different, yet all true! Only suppose, to make the illustra- 
tion more nearly perfect, the building absolutely immeasurable, the sub- 
lime creation of Omnipotence, His last and greatest work. 

In a word, no one illustration contains the totality of the Atonement, nor 
is any illustration literal, scientific truth. The essence of the atonement 
lies in sattsfying justice and magnifying law, through substitution and 
sacrifice, but do the transactions of a merchant’s ledger, or a human court, 
convey a suitable idea of that Transaction wherein the Omnipotent himself, 
for sublime reasons sufficient to Him, though never fully revealed to us, 
determined before all worlds, executing it in the fulness of time, to become 
a sorrowing man for our salvation ? 

We would say, in all kindness to Dr. S. and minds tending in his direc- 
tion, that while we admire their courage and determination to adhere to 
strict truth, and while we consider conservatism in its own time and place 
admirable, we yet think they should be careful lest unwittingly they may 
bring the shadow fifteen degrees backward upon the dial of Ahaz. 


V. The Nature and Importance of a Natural Rhetoric. An Address 
delivered on the occasion of his Inauguration to the chair of Sacred 
Rhetoric and Pastoral Theology, in the Theological Seminary at 
Auburn, June 16, 1852. By Rev. W.-G. T. Shedd. Auburn, 
N.Y. J.C. Ivison & Co. 1852. pp. 32. 


The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay upon his Philosophical and Theological Opinions. 
Edited by Professor Shedd. In seven volumes. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. For sale by A. Hart, Philadelphia. 1853. 


We did not receive the above Address in time to notice it in our last num- 
ber. The reputation of Prof. Shedd had preceded him to Auburn, and the 
universal feeling was, that the Address did not unbeseem the promise of his 
former life. Mr. Shedd is a philosopher in the true sense of the word, and 
we have some suitable feeling of responsibility, we hope, in its use. His 
views are, in great part, of that school which goes back to Plato. No mind 
can be wrought into these ideas without obtaining by them a living and 
life-giving power. We trace this influence quite through the essay, and 
we must acknowledge, with delight. See, for example, the beginning : 


There is no greater or more striking contrast than exists between a 
thing that is alive and a thing that is dead ; between a product of nature 
and a product of mechanism ; between a thing that has a principle within 
it, and a “thing of shreds and patches.” * * * We sometimes speak 
of the mechanism of the human understanding, and of a mechanizing pro- 
cess as going on within it. But this language is metaphorical, and employed 
to denote the uniformity and certainty of intellectual processes, rather than 
their real nature. Man is a living soul, and there is no action any where 
or in any thing, that is more * * entirely diverse from, and hostile to the 
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mechanical and the dead, than the genuine action of the human mind, 
Hence it is, that the mind notices this contrary quality and characteristic 
in an object, with the rapidity of instinct, and starts back from it with a 
sort of organic recoil. Life detects death, and shrinks from death instanta- 
neously. Nature abhors art and artifice. 

How often and how spontaneously do we sum up our whole admiration of 
a work, by saying, “ it is natural ;” and our whole dislike by the words, * it 
is artificial.” Even when we go no further in our criticism, this general 
statement seems to be a sufficient criticism. And with good reason. For if 
a production has nature, has life in it, it has real and permanent excellence. 


There isa fine distinction, pp. 4, 5, between true and false art, but we 
pass on to make a quotation from pp. 16, 17. 


There never was a time when the general mind was so impatient of dull- 
ness as now. He who addresses audiences at the present day must be 
vigorous and invigorating, or he is nothing. Hence the temptation, which 
is too often yielded to by the sacred orator, to leave the legitimate field of 
Christian discourse, and to range in that border land which skirts it, or per- 
haps to pass into a region of thought that is really profane and secular. * * 
But nothing can renovate and sanctify the earthly mind, but that which is 
in its own nature spiritual and religious. Not that which resembles Chris- 
tian truth, or which may be modified or affected by Christian truth, can 
convict of sin and convert to God, but only the substantial and real Chris- 
tian truth itself. 

The Christian preacher is thus shut up to the old and uniform system of 
Christianity in an age when, more than in any other, men are seeking for 
some new thing—when they are seeking and demanding stimulation, in- 
vigoration, animation and impression. His only true course therefore is to 
find the new in the old—to become so penetrated with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, that he shall breathe it out from his own mind and heart upon his 
congregation, in as fresh and fiery a tongue of flame as that which rested upon 
the disciples on the day of Pentecost—to enter so thoroughly into the genius 
and spirit of the Christian system, that it shall exhibit itself through him, 
with an originality and newness kindred to that of its first inspired preach- 
ers, and precisely like that which characterizes the sermonizing of the 
Augustines and the Bernards, the Luthers and the Calvins, the Leightons, 
the Howes, and the Edwardses of the Church. What renders the sermons 
of these men so vivific and so invigorating, * * is an organizing rhetoric, 
whereby the sermon shot up out of the great Christian system, like a bud 
out of the side of a great trunk, or a great limb, part and particle of the 
great whole—an amplifying rhetoric whereby the sermon was the mere 
evolution of an involution—the swelling, bursting, leafing out, blossoming 
and fructuation of this bud. 


We have been thinking a great deal of one thing which we are sure is 
not well understood in the Church. There are two theories, held with a 
kind of unconsciousness or want of consciousness, but yet with prevailing 
influence, about power in a preacher. The one holds mainly to the neces- 
sity of making an impression somehow, by any means. In its worst out- 
come, it takes a shape very closely resembling the managing of a theatre. 
We must have preaching “that will draw;” singing men and singing 
women that will ‘fill our house.” We must arrange our “ performance” 
so that it will have “fine effect.” Surely this is very disgusting to the’ 
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true followers of the stable-born and manger-cradled, Him who had not 
where to lay His head, who could not pay the tribute of a small coin 
without working a miracle, who sat down on Jacob’s well to preach sublime 
wisdom to the woman of Samaria, and discoursed from a little fishing ves- 
sel, or sitting on a mountain in the wilderness. But human nature as 
Luther says, is like a drunken peasant, put him on his horse from one side 
and he falls down on the other. And so we are compelled to listen to 
volumes touching the humility of the Gospel, the foolishness of preach- 
ing and the simplicity of truth, the bearing of which is, that we should 
deliberately eschew the power of impressing men, and the result of 
which has been, a thoroughly abstract and scholastic method of handling 
Divine Truth, which men are excruciated into adopting, by years of train- 
ing, that they may excruciate their hearers in return, (in which latter we 
are bound to say they are eminently successful.) Is it not plain that the 
most excellent way lies in neither of these directions, that without power 
there is no use in preaching at all, that power is in all ways to be earnestly 
sought, and that it lies in being wrought into perfect sympathy in heart 
and mind with the regenerating and sanciifying Spirit—not in heart only, 
(here our young men mistake,) but in heart and mind, in seeing and pre- 
senting truth as well as in emotion? Given, a depraved mind, heart and 
will; given, the influences to move them; first, the regenerating and sanc- 
tifying Spirit; second, the truth; third, the living teacher. The first two 
are in harmony. If we can bring the third into harmony, will we not 
have the power that will enlighten the mind, soften the heart and renew 
the will? Not, of course, that the Spirit needs our help, but that this is the 
chosen method, for wise reasons. It seems to us that students are mis- 
guided, or perhaps unguided, about power, and that in the deep anxiety to 
impress on them the indispensable value of piety, they are thrown between 
the horns of the dilemma we have stated above; on the one hand, a vul- 
gar and debasing scramble for worldly success; or on the other, a deliber- 
ate going against their nature to seek an unnatural influence. The 
importance of this point can hardly be overrated, and our delight is propor- 
tional to find a Professor of Sacred Rhetoric who seems to have wrought 
in this direction through his own philosophy and experience. We quote 
from p. 22, sq. 


For the first and indispensable thing in every instance is power. Given 
an inward and a living power, and a basis for motion, action and impression 
is given. In every instance we come back to this ultimate point. There 
is a theory among philosophers, that this hard, material world, over which 
we stumble, and against which we strike, is at bottom two forces or powers 
held in equilibrium; that when we get back to the reality of the hard and 
dull clod, upon which “the swain treads with clouted shoon,” we find it to 
be just as immaterial, just as mobile, just as nimble, just as much a living 
energy, as the soul of man himself. Whether this be truth or not within 
the sphere of matter, one thing is certain, that within the sphere of mind 
we are brought back to forces—to fresh and living energies—in every in- 
stance in which the human soul makes an eloquent impression or receives 


one. Examine an oration, secular or sacred, that actually moved the minds” 
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of men—a speech that obtained votes, or a sermon that, as we say, saved 
souls, and you find the ultimate cause of this eloquence, so far as man is 


concerned, to be a vital power in the orator. 
* * * * * * * * * * 


There is a species of eloquence, which springs out of easily excited sensi- 
bilities, and which oftentimes produces a great sensation in audiences of 
peculiar characteristics, and in some particular moods. But this eloquence 
of the flesh and blood is very different from that which springs from the life 
of God in the soul of man. We feel the difference—all men feel the differ- 
ence—between the impression made by an ardent but superficial emotion, 
and that made by a deep feeling; by the sustained, equal, and strong pulsa- 
tion of religious affections, as distinguished from religious sensibilities. 
When a man of the latter stamp feels, we know that he feels upon good 
grounds and in reality—that the eternal truth has taken hold of his emotive 
nature, moving the whole of it, as the trees of the wood are moved with the 
wind. 


True and eloquent words. What Professor Shedd needs, we imagine, is 
to allow free play to his feelings. Admirable as are his views of the emo- 
tions, we feel a littie too much as if it were a philosopher analyzing the 
heart, rather than a living man (like David, for example, in the Psalms), 
expressing his own feelings. 

There is an admirable passage on pp. 24-5, touching the reason for the 
special importance, just now, of right tone and temper in the clerical profes- 
sion,but we must refer our readers, for it, to the address itself. 

We had written thus far, when the publishers sent us the first complete 
edition of Coleridge, whose title we have placed at the head of this notice. 
Professor Shedd has written an Introductory Essay, of which, with fitting 
room and opportunity, we hope to give an analysis. Meanwhile we would 
express our admiration of the almost transparent clearness of the medium 
with which he has managed to invest the views—as far as they lay in his way 
—of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Jacobi, Plato and Coleridge himself: 

Nothing is to be left out of this edition, except the newspaper articles, 
which have been republished under the title of Essays on his own Times. 
We are sure that scholars and theologians will be delighted with this 
beautiful edition of the works of the great thinker. 

Two volumes are published. The first contains the Aids to Reflection 
and Statesman’s Manual; the second the Friend complete, with certain 
miscellaneous essays incorporated. 

So large a portion of our body catch the spirit of Auburn, that we regard 
it as of the greatest importance to have the Seminary well-manned, in the 
best sense of the term, and we congratulate the Church upon the very able 
and interesting Faculty there gathered. 


VI. Essays on the Progress of Nations, in Civilization, Productive 
Industry, Wealth and Population. [Illustrated by statistics of 
Mining, Agriculture, Manufactures, Commerce, Coin, Banking, In- 
ternal improvements, Emigration and Population. By Ezra C. 
Seaman. New York. Ch. Scribner. 1852. pp. 6381. 

Vou. I.—44 
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This volume is one in many respects, sui generis, and as such, is espe- 
cially worthy of notice by those who are interested in the progress of nations 
in general, or of our own in particular. No where else in the world would 
it ever have been'written but in the United States; and no where else in 
the United States but in the great West. The work is undoubtedly a 
genuine one—one that this age, and nation of “ progress,” imperatively de- 
mand—and if not read across the ocean, because so emphatically an Amer- 
ican book, it will, on this account, be more interesting to Americans them- 
selves. We confess that it was with no little curiosity we looked for the 
secret history of such a laborious volume, and much to our satisfaction, we 
found it stated in the preface. It appears that in the year 1844, some months 
after the publication of McCulloch's Gazetteer, by Harper & Brothers, and 
of Murray’s Encyclopedia of Geography, by Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, Mr. 
Seaman commenced the examination of the details of the census of the 
United States, in connection with those books, for the purpose of comparing 
the statistics of our country with those of Great Britain, France, and the 
principal countries of the Old World, in order to ascertain as far as practicable, 
their different degrees of progress, and the causes of the same. The field 
of inquiry constantly becoming more extensive, he was naturally led to 
consider the influences of the laws of nature, of education, of climate and of 
government—civil, military, and ecclesiastical—upon the human mind, and 
upon the destiny and progress of man. The great object of the book, there- 
fore, is to connect political economy with statistics; to try its principles, as 
far as practicable, by the severe test and certain standard of mathematics. 
These statistics have evidently been collected and arranged with very great 
care and industry, and having received the approbation of Mr. Greeley, of 
the N. Y. Tribune, and the late Hon. Walter Forward, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
they are no doubt worthy of confidence. But the interest of the volume is 
by no means confined to mere political economists. Chapter iv., for example, 
is “on the priesthood and ecclesiastical government, and the influence of 
Protestantism, Catholicism, Mahometanism, Fatalism, and Mormonism, upon 
the human mind, and upon civil government, the progress of improvement 
and civilization.” Chapter xvii. treats of “castes, orders of men, systems 
of religion, associations, political parties, and savings banks.” Chapter 
xvii. is on “the art of distillation, and on the manufacture, consumption, 
properties, aud effects of fermented and distilled liquors.” In short, this 
work of Mr. Seaman contains just those statistics which an American would 
most seek after; and since it is the tendency of all knowledge to rise from 
multiplicity to unity—from isolated facts to general principles,—and since, 
also, scire ubi aliquid possis invenire, magna pars eruditionis est, we 
cheerfully give this book such a notice, as its worth and importance demand. 
We would be glad to see a copy of Bancroft’s History of the United States, 
Baird’s Religion in America, De Tocqueville’s Democracy in America, 
and of these Essays on the Progress of Nations, side by side, in every min- 
ister’s library throughout the land. As a matter of denominational interest 
pertaining to Mr. Seaman’s book, we may notice that the recent edition is 
handsomely dedicated to Dr. Duffield, of Detroit. 
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VIE. A Pastor’s Legacy; being Sermons on Practical Subjects. By 
the late Rev. Erskine Mason, D. D., Pastor of the Bleecker Street 
Presbyterian Church, in the City of New York. With a brief 
Memoir of the Author, by the Rev. William Adams, D. D. New 
York: Charles Scribner, 145 Nassau St. 1853. pp. 471. 


Unwilling to have Erskine Mason passed over slightly, we have succeeded 
in obtaining a promise of a sketch of his character and genius, for a future 
number of our Review. 


VIII. The Paradise Lost. By John Milton. With Notes Expla- 
natory and Critical. Edited by Rev. James Robert Boyd, Author 
of “Elements of Rhetoric,” and “Eclectic Moral Philosophy.” 
New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. Cincinnati: H. W. Derby & Co. 
1852. pp. 552. 


Night Thoughts on Life, Death, and Immortality. By Edward 
Young, LL. D. With a Memoir of the Author, a Critical View 
of his Writings, and Explanatory Notes. By the Same. Same 
Publishers. 1852. pp. 516. 


The Seasons. By James Thomson. With Critical Observations, by 
various Authors, on his Genius and Character; and Notes, Expla- 
natory and Critical. By the Same. Same Publishers. 1852. 
pp- 335. 


Prof. Boyd’s Editions of the English classics are published in two forms 
—one cheap, for schools and common use—and one elegantly printed and 
illustrated, for gifts, or the family circle. 

Our readers need but to understand the design of these books, to be inter- 
ested in them. They are intended to prepare the finest classics of the 
English language, by suitable introductions, lives of the authors, notes, &c., 
so that the apparatus for their study and appreciation, shall be equal to that 
of the editions of the Greek and Latin classics, prepared by our best 
scholars. No one will dispute the wisdom of the selection made by Prof. 
Boyd—Milton, Young, and Thomson—to be followed by Cowper. 

There has been some criticism, intended to be severe, on these books, in 
relation to the minuteness of the notes, and their explaining what docs not 
need explanation. Is there not a misapprehension here of the Editor’s 
object? The primary, though not exlusive object of, for example—Felton’s 
Agamemnon, is that of placing, as that prince of American Hellenists 
says (we find on opening once more a book that we never open without de- 
light), “in the hands of students, in a convenient form, the great masterpiece 
of the Grecian Shakspeare.” Yet this edition is one that the most finished 
scholar may place amongst his most valued treasures. So Prof. Boyd, while 
aiming to produce editions that would not be unworthy of the scholar’s 
library, has his eye especially on academies and the higher girls’ schools. 

The notes and criticisms are by various authors. In the Seasons, for ex- 
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ample, we find extracts from Dr. Johnson, Dr. Aikin, Prof. Wilson, Allen 
Cunningham, Hazlitt, Sir Humphrey Davy, Hugh Miller, Mrs. Ellis. In 
Paradise Lost, from Addison, Newton, E. Brydges, Todd, Hume, Kitto, 
Richardson, Thyer, Stebbing, Pearce. 

We give a few illustrations of the notes from Book III. of Paradise Lost : 


Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the Muses haunt 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 
Smit with the love of sacred song ; but chief 
Thee, Sion, and the flow’ry brooks beneath, 30 
That wash thy hallow’d feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly I visit: nor sometimes forget 
Those other two equall’d with me in fate, 
So were I equall’d with them in renown 
Blind Thamyris and Blind Meonides, 
And Tiresias and Phineus prophets old : 35 
Then feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers; as the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid 
Tunes her nocturnal note. 


27. Cease to wander: Forbear to wander. I do it as much as I did be- 
fore I was blind. N. 

29. Smit, Gc. Virg. Georg. ii. 575. N. 

30. Brooks, Gc. Kedron and Siloah. He still was pleased to study the 
beauties of the ancient poets, but his highest delight was in the songs of 
Zion, in the Holy Scriptures. N. 

32. Nor, &c. The same as, and sometimes not forget. Thus, in Latin, 
nec and neque are frequently the same as et non. 

35-6. Thamyris: A Thracian poet, who had a contest of musical skill 
with the Muses, and being conquered, was by them, deprived of sight for 
his presumption. Meonides: A surname of Homer, derived from his sup- 

d birth in Meonia. He is said to have become blind by disease at 
thaca. ‘Tiresias: A celebrated Theban prophet, of the cause of whose 
blindness various accounts are given. Phineus: A Thracian king, en- 
dowed with prophetic powers, who was rendered blind by the gods, and 
tormented by the Harpies. * * Of Phineus, Apollonius, in his Argonautics, 
thus sings : 
Careless of Jove, in conscious virtue bold, 
His daring lips heaven’s sacred mind unfold. 
The god hence gave him years without decay 
But robbed his eye-balls of the pleasing day. 


37. Then feed, Gc. Nothing could better express the musing thought- 


fulness of a blind poet. It resembles a line in Spencer, whence it may have 


been borrowed. 
I feed on sweet contentment of my thought. T. 


38. Harmonious numbers. The reader will observe the flowing of the 
numbers here with all the ease and harmony of the finest voluntary. * * 
This harmony appears to the greater advantage for the roughness of some 
of the preceding verses, which is an artifice frequently practised by Mil- 
ton, &c. N, 
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It is not very remarkable, perhaps, that classic poetry is not so popular as 
formerly, There is a peculiar life and brilliancy about that which has 
succeeded it, which suits the taste of the age. The praise, too, of the 
classic poetry has sometimes been injudicious. Excellences are various. 
Milton is not like Scott, and Thomson does not resemble Halleck. The 
young should not be forced to differ from their teachers in their hearts, by 
misapprehension. We never appreciated Milton until we studied him 
through the Greek tragedy, and we remember well that with the convic- 
tion that he had fed upon every word of Auschylus, came our most in- 
tense impression that he was a great poet. As we see it, there are two 
great excellences of the classic poetry, its harmonious beauty, and its con- 
centration, or what some call dramatic power, that of expressing the great- 
est amount of idea in the fewest words. Modern poetry is comparatively 
diluted, nor has it the serene harmony of the classics. As an illustration 
of concentrated power, we quote from Young on the Love of Praise: 

The proud to gain it, toils on toils endure ; 

The modest shun it, but to make it sure. 

O’er globes and sceptres, now on thrones it swells; 
Now trims the midnight lamp in college cells ; 
*Tis Tory, Whig; it plots, prays, preaches, pleads, 
Harangues in senates, squeaks in masquerades. 
Nor ends with life ; but nods in sable plumes, 
Adorns our hearse, and flatters on our tombs. 

We spoke of Aschylus just now. We will give an illustration from the 
Agamemnon, and one from the Prometheus, of the concentration and 
beauty of the classic style. 


Tov povew Bporovs 66.- 
Cowra, Te NADEr paBos 
Oévra xvpiws Exerr. 

Trader Vy inva npo xapdias 

Moyou nnmve novos. 


To express this in English, we must say ‘‘Who has put mortals on the road 
to wisdom, by ordaining, as a fixed law, that knowledge comes by suffering. 
And in sleep, sorrow-remembering anguish distils (or drops) before the 
heart, i. e., even in sleep, the unforgotten anguish of remorse visits (as it 
were, drop by drop) the heart.”* An admirable translation ; but when the 
scholar examines the original, he feels that it cannot be rendered so as to 
convey the full impression. 


novriav Ts xvuator 


GynpOpov yéracua. Prom. 89, 90. 


No one has ever translated this perfectly ; but Milton has, as every one 
knows, 


Cheered with the grateful smell old Ocean smiles. 


* Felton’s Agam. 159-164, and note. 
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But it is not merely the trace of special expressions that shows the influ- 
ence of Aischylus on Milton; it is power passing over, as the student feels, 
from one to the other. It is not plagiarism, but the influence of a high 
spirit upon one kindred to it. 

We make one quotation, to show the richness and magnificence of the 
classic style. The result is accomplished perhaps by weeks of labor on a 
single passage, of a mind that has been becoming affluent by years of study : 


At once on the eastern cliff of Paradise 

He lights, and to his proper shape returns, 

A seraph wing’d ; six wings he wore, to shade 
His lineaments divine ; the pair that clad 

Each shoulder broad, came mantling o’er his breast 
With regal ornament ; the middle pair 

Girt like a starry zone his waist, and round 
Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold 
And colors dipt in heaven ; the third his feet 
Shadowed from either hee) with feathered mail 
Sky-tinctured grain. 


Can any one doubt the good effect of bringing the minds of the young 
into constant and intelligent contact with these great masters of thought 
and expression ? 


TX. Pastoral Theology; or the Theory of the Evangelical Ministry. 
By A. Vinet. ‘Translated and edited by Thomas H. Skinner, 
D. D., Professor of Pastoral Theology in the Union Theological 
Seminary of New York. With Notes and an additional Chapter, 
by the Translator. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1853. pp. 
387. For sale by A. Hart, Philadelphia. 


A work like this, by the author of “ Etudes sur Blaise Pascal,” perhaps 
the most satisfactory of all books concerning that great man, and translated 
by Dr. Skinner, is not to be lightly passed over. It comes to us at too Jate 
an hour for suitable review, and we shall therefore lay it aside for the pre 
sent, that we may do justice to it hereafter. We will only quote as a 
specimen of M. Vinet’s manner, a passage which Dr. Skinner has inserted 
in the-preface : 


There are, it is said, souls who perceive with despair that the principle 
of the spiritual life is extinguished within them, and who with terrible evi- 
dence are convinced that there remains nothing in them that can love or 
pray: Faith comes to them at the last moment, but it is the faith of 
demons, resplendent with brightness, but it is the brightness of lightning. 
God only can know, indeed, that this soul isdead. As for you who do not 
know, struggle, pant with it, fight its battle, unite with it in its agony, let 
it perceive that there is by its side, in its last anguish, a soul that believes, 
that hopes and that loves ; that your love is but a reflection of the love of 
Christ ; and that Christ through you, has become present to it. Give ita 
hint, a glimpse, a taste of the divine mercy; let it be, as it were, forced to 
believe in it by seeing the reflection of it in you. Hope against hope ; 
wrestle with God to the last moment; let the voice of your prayer, the echo 
of the words of Christ resound in the dying man’s ear, even in his dreams, 
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You do not know what may be passing in that interior world into which 
your views do not penetrate; nor by what mystery eternity may hang on 
one minute, and salvation on one sigh. You do not know what may avail, 
what one ejaculation of a soul toward God may embrace at the last bound 
of earthly existence. Then do not cease, pray aloud with the dying man; 
pray for him with a low voice. Be a priest when you can no longer be a 
preacher. Let the office of intercession, the most efficacious of all, precede, 
accompany, follow all others. Preface, p. ix. 


X. American Missionary Memorial, including Geographical and His- 
torical Sketches. Edited by H. W. Pierson, A. M. With numer- 
ous illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1853. pp. 504. 


Mr. Pierson was appointed by the American Board as missionary to the 
Gaboon river in West Africa, but was prevented from going by ill health. 
His heart still upon the missionary work, he has collected from a multitude 
of sources this Memorial. In gathering the materials, he states, that he 
received nearly two hundred letters and wrote a greater number. There 
are here twenty-nine sketches, all by different clergymen of several deno- 
minations, including notices of the origin of foreign missions in this coun- 
try, and of the lives of twenty-seven missionaries, male and female. There 
are thirty-three illustrations, most of them portraits, and twenty-five fac- 
similes of the writing of different missionaries. Both the sketches and 
portraits are of different degrees of merit, but on the whole, it is a very in- 
teresting book. 

Religious biography has not yet quite reached the simplicity and natural- 
ness that is desirable, but there is a great improvement over former times. 
A trait of an individual, giving us the man just as he was, is far more val- 
uable than the most excellent reflection. How did the grace of God work 
in this brother, and to what heights of Christian excellence did it lead him? 
If a Christian is the highest style of man, then the purest specimens of 
Christians will be, in a great measure, models tous. This chain of cor- 
ruption with which I am struggling, how did that eminent missionary free 
himself from it? That seraphic spirit which he manifested, how did he 
attain unto it? Such are the uses of biography. The earlier lives were too 
much pictures of 

“ A faultless monster that the world ne’er saw ;” 


the biographer made a hero of his subject, and this led, as a serious con- 
sequence, to a false standard of piety in the Church. Because Payson, 
Martyn, and Brainerd were of melancholic temperament, all our young 
theologians in the Seminaries felt that they must write melancholy diaries 
also; but no man could have existed at all who was invariably in the 
phase of mind described by the biographers of these holy men. What 
we want is, no pious fraud, no concealing of faults, no ideals in biography, 
but sketches like those of Scripture, which with Abraham’s faith give 
us Abraham’s falsehood ; with David’s nobleness, David’s wickedness, and 
with Jonah’s eloquence, Jonah’s childishness. 

There is a good deal of this wholesome honesty in the biographies 
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before us. When the writer candidly confesses, for example, that Pliny 
Fisk was “not distinguished as a scholar” at college, we are prepared to 
receive as exactly true, the eulogies upon the qualities that made him truly 
admirable. When Mr. Goodell tells us in his sketch of Mr. Temple, (one 
of the best, because the most nayve in the book,) that at college he was 
afraid that a hearty laugh was sinful, we can go with him with implicit faith 
when he pours out a most cordial and affectionate eulogy. 

This is one of the best books we ever read, as an evidence of the truth of 
Christianity. We take it up and read the exercises of man after man, 
and woman after woman, who on independent grounds, for the most part, 
came to the conclusion that it was their duty to exile themselves to 
carry the Gospel to their fellow-men. When we follow them to the darkest 
places in the earth, and observe them, long after all excitement and romance 
have faded away, at their work,.and go with them to their death-bed, there 
is a uniformity in the statements that they do not regret the sacrifice that 
they have made, and that the missionary work seems nobler to them than 
it did when they first entered upon it, that is singularly impressive. There 
is no possibility here of keeping down the facts, if they were other than 
are almost uniformly stated. We know that the Missionary Societies do 
their work quietly, and allow the friction as little visibility as may be. But 
it is impossible that the main facts can be different from those presented in 
this volume. Besides missionary journals we have returned missionaries, 
travellers, naval officers, sailors, intelligent natives of many of the countries 
to which missionaries are sent, and the great current of testimony is with 
this book, that the cause of Missions is great and good, that the mission- 
aries are true men, and many of them belonging to that group of whom the 
world is not worthy. 


XI.—No. I.—The Extent of the Atonement. By Rev. James Richards, 
D. D., late Theological Professor in the Auburn Seminary, New 
York. Published by the Tract Committee of the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. Depository 
at No. 178 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


Our readers will, we are sure, read this announcement with great plea- 
sure. Number I. is issued. The motto is Lux et Hquitas. The vignette, 
light pervading all, and a pair of balances poised, to indicate that we are 
in favor of sustaining justice and upholding constitutional right, as well as 
of diffusing truth. In short, it bears for our heraldry the tried Presbyterian 
principles, truth and liberty-in-law. 

In this tract it is shown that the doctrine of the General Atonement was 
held by the ancient Church, even by Augustine. It was also held among 
the Reformers, by Luther, Melancthon, Osiander, Brentius, Gicolampadius, 
Zuinglius and Bucer. It is the doctrine of the Lutheran Church and of 
the Church of England. The Synod of Dort were divided in sentiment in 
regard to it, and their Symbol on this subject is therefore a compromise. 

The opinion of Calvin is minutely given. The doctrine of the In- 
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stitutes, Dr. Richards makes to be this: “ That Christ’s death was the only 
full and perfect sacrifice for sin; that as such it laid the foundation for God 
to be propitious to a world of sinners, even the whole human family ; but 
that it actually reconciled him to none, so as to take away their sin and en- 
title them to life, till they repented and believed ; but that toall such there 
is an actual propitiation, an effective reconcilement or at-one-ment, because 
by faith they lay their hands upon the head of the bleeding victim, and his 
blood is sprinkled upon them, or applied to their souls.” The Institutes, it 
is well known, were written in early life. The Commentaries written in 
riper years, “ demonstrate in the most unequivocal manner ti:at Calvin receiv- 
ed and taught the doctrine of a general or universal atonement.” ‘“ Hav- 
ing examined for myself,” says Dr. Richards, “I am prepared to say, that 
he takes the ground of a universal atonement in almost every controverted 
text on this subject in the New Testament.” 
The subject is discussed from Scripture, under these heads: 


First, That the death of Christ was a true and proper sacrifice for sin. 

Second, That though his death was of vicartous import, as were the 
ancient sin-offerings, yet it was not strictly vicarious, (that is, there was no 
transfer of qualities, or enduring the literal penalty of the law.) 

Third, That this sacrifice bore such a relation to the sins of men, that a 
way was thereby opened for the restoration of the whole human family to 
ak) of God, (which the impenitent forfeit by refusing to enter and so 
perish. 

We trust the Churches will feel the necessity of sending forward their 
contributions liberally, that this plan may be carried forward in a manner 
worthy of our Assembly. 

An effort is also making in connection with this Committee, through the 
ladies of our Church, to build a Presbyterian House in Philadelphia, as a 
centre for our operations, an enterprise to which we wish entire success. 


XII. The True Baptist; devoted to the Discussion of the Mode of 
Baptism ; the Design of Baptism ; the Subject of Baptism ; Collate- 
ral and Kindred Topics. By A. Newton. Vol. I., Nos. I. & IT. 
January and February, 1853. Jackson, Mississippi. 


Dr. Newton is one of our ablest ministers in the South-west. We 
presume that he would not have entered on the publication of a controver- 
sial Magazine, were it not that our Baptist brethren, who are very numer- 
ous in that part of the country, often urge their peculiar views with great 
pertinacity. So loudly do they insist that infants have no right to the seal 
of the Abrahamic covenant, and that the amount of water used is essential 
in the rite of baptism, that by continued iteration, they make a strong im- 
pression upon the community. Our ministry, therefore, sometimes feel 
that, however unpleasant, it is necessary to contend these points. 

The name of the Magazine is chosen with a view to discountenance 
arrogant claims to the exclusive name of “ Baptist.” Articles are inserted 
on the design and mode of Baptism, on Infant Baptism, on the changes in 
the Scriptures introduced by the American and Foreign Bible Society, and 
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charges made by opponents, &c. Though removed from the scene, and in 
great measure from the occasion of these controversies, we can yet sympa- 
thize with our brethren differently situated. We feel sure that both 
in spirit and ability, the matter is safe in Dr. Newton’s hands. The price 
of the work is one dollar and fifty cents a year, in advance. 


XIII. The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature. W. H. Bidwell, 
Editor and Proprietor. New York, February, 1853. 


It is almost superfluous for us to commend this well known Journal. Our 
readers are aware that it contains the spirit of the Foreign Reviews and 
Magazines, now taking an article from the somewhat heavy London Quarter- 
ly, or the Whig Edinburgh, now a clear strong paper from the North British, or 
a slashing though sometimes more superficial one from the Westminster. It 
eviscerates Blackwood too, for the edification of its readers, and even keeps 
an eye on the London Times, so that it may extract a far-sighted leader. 
The interstices are filled up with notitia, and an occasional short poem. 
Price, five dollars a year if paid strictly in advance, otherwise six dollars. 
It is published monthly. 


XIV. Consolation in Affliction. A discourse delivered at the funeral 
of Mr. Charles D. Walcott, New York Mills, September 18, 1852. 
By Rev. R. Richard Kirk, A. M. Pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church. Utica: 1852. 


This discourse, preached at the death of a distinguished citizen, is founded 
on 2 Cor. iv. 17. It discusses the afflictions of the Christian, and their 
glorious issue when sanctified. Mr. Kirk has an unusual power of vigor- 
ous, pointed expression, intermingled with occasional flashes of brilliant 
imagery. We would recommend to him to work out carefully the body of 
his discourses, so as to give them a full complete roundness. 


XV. Sermon on Natural Theology. Preached April 27, 1852, by 
appointment of the Presbytery of Rockaway, at their Session in 
Hanover, N. J. By Rev. J. Ford. Published by the Presbytery. 
New York: M. W. Dodd. 1852. 


Mr. Ford, as a sermonizer, is highly appreciated by his brethren. We 
understand that he thinks of preparing for the press in an enlarged form a 
sermon on Christian Union, preached before the Synod of New York and 
New Jersey, and with which his brethren were much pleased. 

The object of the present discourse is to show the harmony between the 
light of nature and of revelation. So far as nature can go, she confirms 
revelation and indicates it, and so leaves man without excuse, who will not 
receive it and be guided by its light. 'The sermon is elaborate, and extends 
to thirty-two pages. 
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XVI. The Glories of a Dawning Age. A discourse delivered at 
Liverpool, N. Y., October 19, 1852, at the Ordination of Mr. 
Samuel B. Bell, together with a farewell address to missionaries 
about to sail for California. By Rev. W. W. Newell, Pastor First 
Ward Presbyterian Church, Syracuse. Syracuse: 1853. 


This discourse is published by request of a number of gentlemen who 
were interested in hearing it. It is based on Psa. xxii. 27. It describes 
the characteristics of the “ good day coming,” rises with bright hope to meet 
its dawning, and concludes with a fervid and affectionate address to three 
ministerial brethren, with their families, about to sail for California. Our 
Western New York brethren seem to catch in their sermons the rapid mo- 
tion of their “Excelsior” State. We rejoice always to greet them as 
“good men and true.” 


XVII. The Life and Services of Professor B. B. Edwards. <A Dis- 
course delivered June 25, 1852, in the Chapel of the Andover 
Theological Seminary. By Edwards A. Park. 


We have a somewhat extended notice of Professor Edwards, which we 
had hoped to insert, but we are obliged reluctantly to defer it. 


Our table is by no means cleared; but we have only room now to 
give the titles of the other new publications before us, hoping to say a 
well-weighed word concerning them in our next number : 


XVIII. A Tract for the Times. Elemental Contrast between the 
Religion of Forms and of the Spirit, as exemplified in Popery and 
Puseyism on the one hand, and genuine Protestantism on the other; 
being an enlargement of a discourse preached before the (Lutheran) 
Synod of West Penn. October 4, 1852. Published by request of 
Synod. By S. 8. Schmucker, D. D. Professor of Christian The- 
ology in the Theological Seminary, Gettysburg. Gettysburg: 
1852. pp. 58. 


XIX. Consolation. In Discourses on select Topics, addressed to the 
suffering People of God. By James W. Alexander, D. D. New 
York : Charles Scribner. pp. 448. 1853. 


XX. Harper’s New Monthly Magazine. 
Putnam’s Monthly. 


XXI. The Cyclopeedia of Biblical Literature. Edited by John Kitto, 
D. D., F. 8. A., Author of “The History and Physical Geography 
of Palestine,’ &c. Illustrated by numerous Maps and Engravings. 
Tenth Edition. New York: Newman & Ivison. Two vols. pp. 
884, 994. 1852. 
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XXII. A History of the Israelitish Nation, from their Origin to their 
dispersion at the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. By 
Archibald Alexander, D. D., late Professor in the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, N. J. Philadelphia: William 8. Martien. 
pp. 620. 1853. 


XXIII. Jahn’s Biblical Archeology, translated from the Latin, with 
additions and corrections. By Thomas C. Upham. Professor of 
Moral and Intellectual Philosophy and of the Hebrew Language 

“in Bowdoin College. Fifth Edition, stereotyped. New York: 
Newman & Ivison. pp. 573. 1853. 


XXIV. Lectures on Ancient History, from the earliest times to the 
taking of Alexandria by Octavianus. Comprising the History of 
the Asiatic Nations, the Egyptians, Greeks, Macedonians, and Car- 
thaginians. By B. G. Niebuhr. Translated from the German 
Edition of Dr. Marcus Niebuhr. By Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, F. R. 
S. E., Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. With additions 
and corrections from his own MS. notes. Philadelphia: Blanchard 
& Lea. 1852. In three volumes. pp. 424, 483, 569. 


XXV. Saint Leger, or the Threads of Life. By Richard B. Kimball. 
Seventh Edition. New York: George P. Putnam & Co. 1853. 
pp. 384. 

Romance of Student Life Abroad. By Richard B. Kimball, Author 
of St. Leger. Second Edition. New York: G. P. Putnam & Co. 
1853. pp. 261. 


XXVI. History of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon in 1815, to the 
Accession of Louis Napoleon in 1852, by Sir Archibald Alison, 
Bart. Author of the History of Europe from the Commencement 
of the French Revolution in 1789, to the Battle of Waterloo. 


Part I, New Series. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1853. pp. 
196. 


XXVII. My Life and Acts in Hungary in the years 1848 and 1849. 
By Arthur Geérgei. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1852. pp. 
616. 


XXVIII. The Summer and Winter of the Soul. By the Rev. Er- 
skine Neale, M. A., Author of “The Closing Scene,” &. New 
York: M. W. Dodd. 1853. pp. 281. 


XXIX. The Life and Works of Robert Burns. Edited by Robert 
Chambers. In four volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1852. For sale by A. Hart, Philadelphia. 
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XXX. A New and Improved Standard French and English, and 
English and French Dictionary, composed from the Dictionaries 
of the French Academy, Laveaux, Boiste, &c. &. By A. G. Col- 
lot, Professor of Languages and Literature, late Professor in the 
University of Oxford, England, &. Philadelphia: C. G. Hender- 
son & Co. 1852. pp. 1324. 


XXXI. Why am I a Presbyterian? In three parts. By a Mother. 
Philadelphia: William 8. Martien. 1852. pp. 137. 

Why should I be a Pastor? By the Author of “Why am I a Pres- 
byterian.” Philadelphia: W. S. Martien. 1852. pp. 133. 


XXXII. Outlines of English Literature. By Thomas B. Shaw, B. 
A., Professor of English Literature in the Imperial Alexander 
Lyceum of St. Petersburg. A new American Edition, with a 
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XXXV. Corneille and His Times. By M. Guizot. New York: 
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XXXVI. Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English Princesses 
connected with the Royal Succession of Great Britain. By Agnes 
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XLI. Elements of Geology. By Alonzo Gray, A. M., Author’ of 
Elements of Chemistry, &c., and C. B. Adams, A M. Professor 
in Amherst College, &e. New York: Harpers. 1853. pp. 354. 


XLII. Bishop Butler’s Analogy, with an analysis left unfinished, by 
the late Rev. Robert Emory, D. D. President of Dickinson Col- 
lege. Completed and edited with a life of Bishop Butler, Notes 
and Index, by G. R. Crooks. New York: Harpers. 1852. pp. 
868. 


XLII. Hints to A Layman. Philadelphia: C. G. Henderson & Co. 
1853. pp. 67. 


XLIV. The Great Apostacy: a Sermon on Romanism, preached 
October 23, 1852, by appointment, and published by request of the 
Synod of Virginia. By George Junkin, D. D. Philadelphia: 
William 8. Martien. 1852. pp. 101. 


XLV. Notes for Teachers; being a Series of Scripture Lessons for 
Sabbath-schools, with Notes on the Shorter Catechism, Part I. To 
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Philadelphia : William 8. Martien. 1853. pp. 39. 
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the past for the present. By Mrs. Susan Peyton Cornwall. New 
York: M. W. Dodd. 1853. pp. 292. 


XLVII. History of the State of New York. By John Romeyn 
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XLIX. The Relation of Faith in Missions. A Sermon preached at 
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The text is Judges xviii. 13, “ Now know I that the Lord will do me 
good, seeing I have a Levite to my priest.” 
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Nore. The Author of the Article on the Spirit of American Presbyte- 
rianism in the December No. of this Review, inserted the following note 
in the N. Y. Evangelist of Jan. 13, and the Christian Observer, Philadel- 


phia, of Jan. 15, 1853. 
“ New York, Jan. 10, 18538. 


“ A considerable time since, my friend, the Rev. Richard Webster, men- 
tioned to me that he had discovered two letters of Rev. Francis Makemie, 
but the matter passed out of my mind. Since the recent number of the 
Presbyterian Quarterly Review was published, my attention has been 
called to these letters, which are, it appears, printed in the Presbyterian 
Magazine for May last. They appear to establish the point that Makemie 
was in this country as early as 1684, and perhaps a year or two earlier. 
Of course this modifies the argument in the Article on the “ Spirit of Ame- 
rican Presbyterianism,” so far ag Makemie’s being “sent out” by the 
United Ministers of London is concerned, though it does not affect that in 
relation to his connection with them, as shown by the other evidence. As 
the unalterable facts are what we wish to obtain, you will please publish 
this note.” 

The strictures on this Article in the February No. of the Presbyterian 
Magazine were not published until some weeks after the appearance of the 
above note. These strictures, with those that are to follow, will be attend- 
ed to, Deo volente, in good time. Meanwhile, their gentlemanly author 
will see the propriety of setting his readers right as to the above fact, that 
some weeks before his Article appeared, the statement that Makemie was 
“sent out” by the London ministers, was voluntarily, and entirely on the 
evidence of the letters discovered by Mr. Webster, withdrawn. 
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SESSIONS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNrTEeD StaTEs oF AMERICA, WASH- 
INGTON City, May 30rTu, 1852: 


The Assembly unanimously adopted the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Press, as follows: 


‘Your, Committee are happy to learn, and, to call the at- 
tention of the Assembly to the fact, that since the meeting of 
the last General Assembly, several influential individuals in - 
the City: of Philadelphia and neighborhood, have made arrange- 
ments for the publication of a Quarterly, to be called the 
“‘ Presbyterian Quarterly. Review,’ under the editorial super- 
vision and control of several of the most distinguished ministers 
in our connection, and that the first number has already issued 
from the press. In the full confidence that this Quarterly will 
be true to the principles of our branch of the Church, the Com- 

‘mittee take pleasure in commending it to the approbation of 
this General Assembly, and the patronage of our ministers and 
churches.” Minutes of the Assembly, pp. 174-5. 


We have learned, incidentally, that the following ten Synods, 

unsolicited, have recommended the Review: New York and 
New! Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Albany, Utica, Genesee, 
Peoria, Indiana, Cincinnati, and West Tennessee. The Editors 
-would be obliged by information as to other Synods. 
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